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THE PRESIDENT’S RENEWED ATTACK ON THE TRUSTS 


HE DETERMINATION of the President to insist 

on antitrust legislation by Congress before adjournment, 

as reported by the Washington correspondents, does 

not seem to arouse that chorus of approval that used to greet 
the an‘itrust assaults of a few years ago. In the first place, Mr. 
Wilson may be willing, as he says he is, to stay in the capital all 
summer if it is necessary, in order to put'the new trust laws on the 
statuts-books during the present session. But the average 
Congressman hardly feels that way about it, say the corre- 
spordents. After a continuous session of over a year, and with 
elections coming on in November, we are told, he would like to 
go home, where his political fences may need fixing. Then 
here are ticklish propositions in these measures, particularly as 
regards labor, and some Democrats argue that postponement 
might keep them from being campaign issues. Moreover, as the 
Springfield Republican observes, many even among the Presi- 
dent’s strong supporters advise postponement, pointing ‘‘to the 
difficulty of early agreement upon wise legislation, to the un- 
certainty in the public mind as to what kind of legislation is 
now advisable, to the large achievements of this Congress in 
tariff and financial legislation as sufficiently disturbing for the 
present to the economic activities of the people, and finally 
to the hesitation of trade and industry this spring as indicating 
discouragement and depression in the business world because of 
the need of rest from agitation.’’ That this is the attitude of 
that portion of the press most representative of business opinion 
may.be taken for granted. And it should be said that the greater 
part of the early press comment on the publication of the new 
bills takes the form of demands for postponement of all action. 
Currency reform, notes the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘is 
still in a formative stage, and enthusiasts are silent as to the 
effects of the operation”’ of the new tariff schedules; ‘‘the patient 
has taken two large doses, if not overdoses, and now a third 
is to be administered.” And such dailies as the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Providence Journal 
(Ind.), Rochester Post Express (Ind.), Washington Herald (Ind.) 
and Star (Ind.), and Detroit Free Press (Ind.) agree with The 
Eagle that it might be better for the patient if the third 
dose were withheld for a while. The New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), usually found supporting Mr. Wilson, inclines toward 
postponement because ‘‘the discussion, up to date, has shown 
the entire unwisdom and impracticability of hasty procedure in 


the matter,” and because ‘* public demand for immediate action 
on the bills has signally failed to voice itself, in committee hear- 
ings or elsewhere.”’ This paper does not believe it is ** hysterical 
for business men to declare that the overhanging doubts about 
these bills are at least an obstacle to recovery”’ from the present 
Nor does the New York World (Dem.), a still more 
consistent supporter of the Administration, believe that addi- 
tional trust legislation is imperative at this time. 


depression. 


Yet, ‘‘grant- 
ing that further action is to be taken,” the proposed ‘*omnibus 
bill’”’ recently reported from the House Judiciary Committee is 
quite satisfactory to The World, which sums up its chief pro- 
vision as follows: 


*‘Abandoning the attempt to define monopoly more specifi- 
cally than is done by existing law, the legislation now proposed 
prohibits price discriminations intended to destroy competition, 
trade restrictions, and terrorisms designed to the same end, 
holding companies which establish monopolies, and interlocking 
directorates between banks and railroads and, in large cities, 
between banks and trust companies. 

‘While combinations of farmers and workingmen are legalized 
so long as they adhere to ‘their legitimate objects,’ they are not 
exempted from the penalties of the antitrust laws. In case of 
strikes, picketing, and even boycotting, ‘if they would be lawful 
in the absence of such disputes,’ are permitted. Increased use 
is made of the writ of injunction as against employers and em- 
ployees, but in all proceedings for indirect contempt involving 
workingmen there shall be trial by jury. 

““A noteworthy feature of this bill is the fact that in all its 
parts it upholds the theory of personal guilt. While some new 
civil remedies are provided when corporations engage in un- 
lawful practises, severe penalties are prescribed also for their 
officers when guilt is established.” 


But the New York Times and Journal of Commerce find ad- 
ditional material for their arguments against immediate action 
in their dislike for the specific measures now proposed. In the 
opinion of The Times ‘‘the country needs new antitrust legisla- 
tion about as much as the solar system needs an eight-hour 
day.”” The ‘“‘clumsy measures’’ known as the ‘‘ Five Brothers”’ 
are not helped, we are told, by being gathered into one bill. 
And this gathering, thinks The Times, ‘‘invites opposition even 
better than support.’”’ Some alterations may have been for the 
better, ‘‘but in the aggregate they have weakened the bill” 


““The strongest single support of the bill will be found prob- 
ably in the union-card group of Congress, and the alterations 
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in the bill are not to their liking. The discovery that there are 
some good holding companies will not be admitted by all. Those 
who are opposed to interlocking directorates in principle can 
hardly approve the exception of the application of the law to 
financial institutions with capitalization below $2,500,000, even 
tho it is the modern way to enact exceptions along with the 
statute. The suggestion that a jury shall be judge in cases of 
contempt of court is anomalous. . . . The very bulk of the bill 
is the best argument against it. It required twenty years for 
it to be decided whether the original Antitrust Law was declara- 
tory of the common law, or whether it revolutionized business 
eustom. This omnibus bill contains lines where the Sherman 
Law contained words. If there is to be the same difficulty of 
interpretation, it will be a generation before it is known what 
this law really means.” 


Similarly, The Journal of Commerce finds its chief objection 
to the bill in ‘“‘the multiplicity of business acts which it would 
make punishable as crimes. Most of these would be difficult 
to prove because the criminality would depend upon the ‘in- 
tent’ and not upon the acts themselves.” 

The labor-union clause of the bill, say the Washington 
correspondents, is the occasion of much dispute as to what its 
effect would be. It reads: 


“‘Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of fraternal, labor, con- 
sumers’, agricultural or horticultural organizations, orders or 
associations operating under the lodge system, instituted for 
the purpose of mutual help, and not having capital stock or con- 
ducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such orders or associations from carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects of such associations.” 


Any mischief that there may be in this proposal is to be found 
in the last ten words, remarks the New York Evening Post. 
But it adds: 


‘It does not look as if they could be made a cover for exemp- 
tion from the operation of the law in respect of acts which are 
obnoxious to its general prohibitions. Gompers, of course, is 
greatly disappointed in not finding such exemption in the bill; but 
if he is sincere in the belief he has exprest before the Judiciary 
Committee, that under the law as it stands, union labor exists 
only by the sufferance of the Attorney-General, he ought to 
be overjoyed at the removal of this fatal peril to the labor 
cause.” 


The ‘‘specific authorization of cooperation” among the class 
of workers named seems to the New York Globe (Ind.) the best 
thing in the bill. The provisions regarding interlocking direc- 














WHAT WAS THAT, TUMULTY ? 
I DIDN'T HEAR ANYTHING. 
—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 
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ECHOES OF A DEMOCRATIC DEFEAT IN A NEW JERSEY 
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torates and holding com: ies are looked upon as “‘sensible » 
just.” Labor interests ar@ also affected by the sections jy 
viding for the issuance of \injunctions only after notice y 
hearing and the possibility of a jury trial in indirect contem 
cases—proposals which, in |The Globe’s opinion, have “goj 
merit.” { 

While it is believed by many authorities that, as one writ 
puts it, “‘if the President relaxed: his pressure the bill wo 
come to a standstill,” no one seems to think that this press 
will be relaxed. So the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Den 
expects to see the passage during the present session of ‘‘ the desire 
legislation in one form or another.’”” The Ohio daily thin} 













































































the Administration, as well as the Congressmen, is mindful ; 
the coming campaign, and knows that it ‘‘can not afford | 
allow an impression that it faltered in the performance of jj 


promises.”’ And the Springfield Republican has a word for tly 
Democrats: 



































“*Fear of defeat in the Congressional elections should not mak 
the party in power pause in the execution of its program. | 
party that does not care more for putting into effeet its principle 
and policies, while it has control of the government, than for th 
mere winning of elections deserves no success whatever. . a 

“If the democrats fail entirely at this session to enact trust 
legislation in line with their program, they will surely be ey. 
posed to attack. The issue was drawn too sharply in 1912 fo 
them to escape criticism.” 



















































And The Republican suggests that one portion of their pr- 
gram—the trade-commission plan—could be enacted without seri- 
ous controversy, and the other features ‘‘ postponed without e- 
posing the Administration to the charge of faithlessness.”” A new 
Trade Commission bill, differing somewhat from the earlier om, 
has been drafted by the House Committee on Interstate ané 
Foreign Commerce. The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) believer 
that its passage would meet with general approval. But Th 
Public Ledger (Ind.), of the same city, objects to it as too ir 
quisitorial, while the New York Journal of Commerce cor 
siders it ‘‘less objectionable” than its predecessor, but think 
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it should not be allowed passage at this session of Congress. 
The New York daily notes that the proposed commission 
would “‘take over the functions of the Bureau of Corporations, 
and its jurisdiction would be confined to investigation and 
recommendation.” 






















MAGNIFYING ITS IMPORTANCE. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 








CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 
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By ORDER OF i 
SECRETARY | 


DANIELS jj 































WATER IS DRY. 


—Westermann in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 











‘Navy blue’’ now takes on a new significance. 





Columbia State. 


THE Navy went dry even without the aid of the woman vote.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


STARBOARD, larboard, and sideboard have all been jettisoned.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’s order seems to have provoked a good deal of 
dry humor.—Columbia State. 


WE fear it will go mighty hard with the next naval officer who runs 
his ship on a bar.—Boston Transcript. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’s order does not apply to the desk navigators 
and admirals who brave the hardships of the deep in the department 
at Washington.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 































PANIC AT SEA. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

PossIBLy Secretary Daniels expects to make each war-ship its own 
dry dock.—Philadelphia Press. 

EVEN on a “dry basis’’ the American Navy has probably not lost 
its punch.— Wall Street Journal. 

ALL hands piped on deck to render that fine old ballad, ‘*‘ Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes.’’—Columbia State. 

IT certainly will sound a little strange at first to refer to it as the 
“U.S. Water-wagon Kentucky.’’—Boston Transcript. 

IF we should get into trouble with any foreign country, how could a 
prohibition navy lick 'er?—Philadelphia North American. 


Wuat did the war-ship North Carolina say to the war-ship South 
Carolina about Secretary Daniels’s order abolishing the officers’ wine 
mess?—Charlotte Observer. 











HOW THE HUMORISTS VIEW 


WINTER WHEAT AND PROSPERITY 


HE PROMISE of a “‘record-breaking” crop, in the April 

Government report on the condition of winter wheat, 

with the expected benefit to general business conditions, 
sends a wave of cheer over some editorial pages, and even 
opposition journals concede that it will benefit the Adminis- 
tration, with the remark in one case that ‘‘whatever Dame 
Nature could possibly do to help the new tariff to make good 
Democratic promises of prosperity under it, she is doing in her 
most lavish manner.’”’ It is a bit risky, perhaps, to count the 
bushels before they are harvested, as some remind us, but that 
is what the Government always does, with pretty fair success, 
and its estimate this time is 662,000,000 bushels. Last year its 
April forecast of winter wheat was about 40,000,000 bushels 
above the crop actually realized, which was 523,000,000 bushels, 
the highest record up to that time. The condition of the winter 
wheat is also reported as very promising, 95.6 being its numerical 
expression, so that the future, as far as this crop goes, is regarded 
with great complacency. . 

In the view of the St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.), if the 
party in power is to have the credit for good crops, ‘‘the present 
Administration is specially blessed of Providence,” and we are 
told it will not at any rate be able to blame ‘‘any increase in the 
cost of living upon the niggardliness of nature,’”’ for— 








‘From. one end of the country to the other come the predictions 
of bumper crops. And these predictions are not confined to a 
single crop, or a group of crops, but are comprehensive of all 
crops of field, garden, and orchard. Nowher in the range of 


THE 










NEW “DRY NAVY” POLICY. 

farm production is there noted the prospect of failure, while 
almost everywhere the conditions are favorable for success far 
above the average.” 


But such plenty brings with it the problem of transportation, 
the Globe Democrat notes. The railroads will have their hands 
full when the wheat goes to market, and will ‘‘face a demand for 
ears far in excess of last year, possibly of any previous year.” 
That should mean relief for their woes, especially if the Commis- 
sion permits them to charge more. In fact, the big crop is ex- 
pected to benefit almost everybody in one way or another, and 
the Birmingham Age Herald (Dem.) expects optimism to show 
a steady rise from now on. Another cheering thought occurs to 
the Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.), which thinks that the story 
of wheat may also be the story of corn: 


“The present high promise is specially important for the 
reason that the six States which are the largest producers are also 
leading corn States, and last year the yield of corn in these 
six States was 550,000,000 bushels short of the total for the 
preceding year. One of the factors contributing to the present 
business depression was the partial failure of last year’s corn crop 
in the Central West. If this section now harvests a bumper 
wheat crop, it will help to restore prosperity therein.” 


To the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), too, the report is ‘‘one 
substantial assurance of better business in all directions.” 
Yet the Boston Transcript (Rep.), less prone to enthusiasm, 
cautions us against counting our chickens before they are hatched, 


altho it adds, with a slight rap at the Wilson Administration: 
“It warrants more or less optimism that the beginning is pro- 


pitious, and it is both pleasanter and wiser to be hopeful as long 
as ve have a reasonable basis for such an attitude. It matters 
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not what mistakes of government may occur, if our crops are 
bountiful they will carry us over many a shoal and give us a 
fairly safe anchorage in the waters of prosperity, tho of course 
their value is increased if the wisdom of man can be made to 
supplement the benefactions of nature.” 


It is just against the lack of such wisdom at Washington that 
the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) rails when it observes in amaze- 
ment that even an increased wheat yield, which ‘‘may be worth 
$100,000,000 to the country over the value of last year’s crop,” 
does not make any one feel better, and all because of the Govern- 
ment’s interference with business. But after listing everything 
on the dark side, it closes with an admission that day may break 
after all: 


‘It seems almost superfluous to recount the straws which dis- 
close the state of trade. In the steel business there is not only 
a falling off in output, but a decline in prices of some products. 
Bank clearings of the whole country declined over three and one- 
half per cent. Railroads reporting for the fourth week in March 
show a decrease in gross earnings. On April 1, the number of 
idle cars had increased nearly fifteen thousand. Collections 
continue slow. 

‘‘As spring advances seeding of crops will continue. There 
will undoubtedly be a large acreage. Later in the year, when 
there are forecasts of a bountiful harvest, the country may be in 
a more receptive mind and more inclined to make the best of 
good news, so that good reports will again have a beneficial effect 
and stimulate business activity.” 





EXPLAINING IT TO RESERVE-BANK 
LOSERS 


HE DISAPPOINTMENT of the slighted cities that 

were overlooked in the distribution of Federal reserve- 

bank favors is not softened by the detailed explanation 
given out by the organization committee, to judge from the 
press reports, nor are the committee’s other critics silenced. 
Mass-meetings in New Orleans and Baltimore have passed 
resolutions breathing indignation and instructing their rep- 
resentatives to take all possible steps for the overruling of 
the committee’s decision. In Congress, as an Eastern daily 
notes, the Louisiana Senators are asking that the new Reserve 
Board substitute New Orleans for Dallas, the Senators from 
Maryland want Baltimore put in place of Richmond, and 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska is not reconciled to have Omaha 
subsidiary to Kansas City. Some, despairing of redress from 
a Reserve Board containing two members of the organization 
committee and depending largely on that committee’s data, 
would have Congress amend the bank law and proceed to relocate 
the banks itself. This appeal is voiced, for instance, by the 
Jersey City Journal, disappointed because North Jersey bankers 
are alined with Philadelphia instead of New York. It declares 
emphatically that ‘‘Congress will have to revise this mess.”” But 
there comes the warning from the Syracuse Post-Standard 
that Congress might make a worse job of it than the commit- 
tee did. ‘‘We should have not twelve, but twenty reserve banks, 
and their location would not be in accordance with banking 
needs,” for ‘‘the bill would be made up as public buildings bills 
are, to command a majority of Congress by its wide distribu- 
tion of patronage.” 

The organization committee admits that much comment 
has been aroused by the failure to choose New Orleans and 
Baltimore and either Omaha or Denver as reserve cities. Before 
setting forth the facts to justify their action, they assert that 
some of the erjtics apparently*de not know 
“that the Federal reserve banks are bankers’ banks and not 
ordinary commercial banks; that they are to hold the reserves 
and to clear the checks of member banks, make rediscounts for 
them, and engage in certain open-market operations. ..... . 

“But banking and business generally will not more be confined 
within districts than heretofore, and it is simply misleading for 
any city or individual to represent that the future of a city will 
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be injuriously affected by réason of its failure to secure a Federal | 
reserve bank.” \ 

New Orleans, it is stated, was omitted from the reserve list f 
because the banks in Texas, \Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 
Tennessee preferred other connections, and because the com. 
mittee, if “‘guided by economic considerations,” ‘could not 
have designated New Orleans’ as the location for a reserye 
bank to serve either the western or the eastern part of the 
district that city asked for.” Had Dallas and Atlanta been sub 
ordinated to New Orleans, ‘a better-grounded complaint could 
and would have been lodged by them against the committee's 
decision than that made by New Orleans.’”’» The committee's 
banking statistics show that, on Mareh 1, New Orleans was 
behind Atlanta in national-bank capital and surplus, and behind 
both Atlanta and Dallas in loans, discounts, and individual 
deposits. It is noted that the national-hanking capital and 
surplus of Virginia, Georgia, and Texas are in each case greater 
than those of Louisiana and Mississippi, the only States whose 
bankers preferred New Orleans.as a reserve center. 

Baltimore’s disappointment is also accounted for in part 
because it seemed undesirable to place a bank in the extreme 
northeastern corner of the district at Baltimore, “‘not only be- 
cause of its proximity to Philadelphia, but also because the in- 
dustrial and banking relations of the greater part of the district 
were more intimate with Richmond than with either Washington 
or Baltimore.’’ In the poll of banks in the district, Richmond led, 
receiving 167 ballots, as against 128 for Baltimore. The business 
of the national banks of Virginia, including Richmond, is declared 
to be larger than that of Maryland, including Baltimore, or of 
any other of the States in the district. In the portions of the 
district outside of Virginia and Maryland, Richmond’s na- 
tional banks are said to lend “twice as much money as all the 
national banks in Baltimore and Washington combined.” In 
other respects the business of Richmond’s national banks is 
shown to be larger than that of either of the two larger cities. 
The growth of Richmond, Atlanta, and Dallas as banking-centers 
in the last deeade is noted as ‘‘significant.” 

Taking into consideration all the varying preferences of the 
banks between Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, considering 
Kansas City’s superiority as a banking and business center to 
Omaha, Denver, and Lineoln, and keeping in mind that the 
preponderance in the movement of trade in the district is toward 
the East, the committee found it apparently ‘“‘impossible to serve 
the great section from Kansas City to the mountains in any 
other way than by creating a district with Kansas City as the 
headquarters.” 

The committee took a poll of the national banks as to their 
preferences for reserve cities. In only one case was the des- 
ignated city not the choice of the bankers in the district. Cleve- 
land, running third to Pittsburg and Cincinnati, was made the 
center of district.No. 4, because of circumstances growing out 
of the boundaries of adjacent districts. Tho Boston and Phila- 
delphia were decided favorites in their districts, national banks 
in Connecticut and northern New Jersey favored New York. 
Thus, say the New York papers, if these bankers’ preferences 
had not been ‘utterly disregarded,” New York would have 
been given the territory naturally belonging to it. New York, 
notes the New York Sun, is ‘‘ecompletely ignored by the com- 
mittee in its defense.”” The committee has also ignored the 
injustice done to ‘Nebraska and Wyoming, declares the Omaha 
World-Herald, which notes that only 8 of Nebraska’s 241 national 
banks preferred Kansas City, and backs up Senator Warren, of 
Wyoming, in saying that Boston would be as handy for his 
State as Kansas City. 

The protests from New Orleans, voiced in local mass-meetings, 
speeches in Congress and editorials in the Times Democrat, 
The Item, and The Picayune in its last days of independent 
existence, are not to be silenced by such arguments as those 
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presénted by the organization committee. At least, so thinks 
th¢ New York Sun, which sees much force in the facts set forth 
if resolutions adopted in a New Orleans mass-meeting: 


“Its population is 50,000 greater than the population of 
Atlanta and Richmond combined. It is the second greatest 
port in the United States and is the largest center of manu-. 
facturing industry in the South, its total production being 
$18,000,000 greater than the aggregate output of Dallas and 
Atlanta. In banking resources it exceeds Dallas and Atlanta 
in combination by about $15,000,000, and its*assessed property 
valuation is one-third greater than the total of Atlanta and 
Dallas, and with the completion of the Panama Canal New 
Orleans may well look forward to an era of prosperous expansion. 
... There is an obvious justification for the imputation that the 
committee was actuated very largely by political rather than by 
economie considerations.” 


Baltimore has also had its mass-meeting, with the slogan 
“Five to One” to express the city’s superiority over Richmond 
in business and population. And it has its defenders abroad; 
several out-of-town papers quote approvingly this paragraph 
from the Baltimore Sun’s editorial reply to the organization 
committee’s statement: 


“Tt is true that the regional-bank committee found that 
Richmond had $33,000,000 in bank loans in the South, as com- 
pared with Baltimore’s $6,000,000. But this is only part of the 
truth, not the whole truth. Richmond’s $33,000,000 represent 
her whole loans in the entire regional-bank district. _Baltimore’s 
$6,000,000 represent her loans in only part of that distriet— 
Virginia and the Carolinas. This comparison takes no account 
of Baltimore’s total loans in the fifth distriet, which includes 
Maryland and West Virginia. Her total loans in the entire 
district are $55,000,000. And those $55,000,000 loans represent 
only the national banks, and take no account of our savings- 
banks, whose loans in the Southern States amount, as Mr. 
Linthicum pointed out, to over $200,000,000, nor do they include 
the vast operations of our trust companies and other corpora- 
tions, nor the tremendous volume of private credits involved in 
our Southern trade.” 


It is believed by papers like the New York Sun, Times, 
Tribune, and Journal of Commerce, Omaha World-Herald, and 
Louisville Post that 
existing commercial centers of the country and then arranged 
the districts around them. Instead, in The Sun’s words, the 
“method seems to have been first to plot the districts and then 
to select the centers, the object of this method being to permit 


the committee should have picked out the 


a few favored cities to be arbitrarily chosen.’’ But perhaps 
this was the duty of the committee, for the New York Times 
notes the recent statement of Congressman Reid (Dem., N. H.) 
that the purpose of the Currency Bill was ‘‘not to preserve the 
financial supremacy of commercial centers but to decentralize 
the banking business.”’ 


‘‘The superficial character’’ of the organization committee’s 


defense is ‘indicated sufficiently,” says The Times, by the fact 
that it relates only to capital, discounts, and deposits of a single 
class of banks, namely, national banks. No less inexcusable, 
in the opinion of The Times, ‘‘is the fact that such figures as the 
committee throws together are not checked by the clearings of 
the cities selected as reserve centers.” 

However, after ‘‘sober reflection,” it seems to The Wall Street 
Journal that the strength of the organization committee’s 
explanation more apparent. The. financial growth 
of cities like Atlanta, Richmond, and Dallas, ‘‘as compared 
with others which apparently had prior claims to be selected as 
centers for the respective districts, was,” it feels bound to admit, 
‘‘convincing.”’ 


will be 


The Houston Chronicle, which deprecates ‘‘vitriolic criti- 
cism”’ of the committee’s work, reminds the disappointed that 
‘‘in order to cut down the preponderating influence of the 
northeastern districts it was necessary to extend those in the 
South, the Southwest, the Central West, and the West, and 
this may have influenced the committee to pick out reserve cities 
which do not appear at this time to be in juncture with the 


’ sé 


greatest trade currents.”’ And it further notes that ‘‘each of 
the districts had to be mapped out not only to the advantage 
of 
commerce, but so that when correlated with the other eleven 
it_ becomes a most advantageous cog or unit in the great machine.” 


Finally, the St. Louis Globe Democrat reminds the disappointed 


its own trade centers and the natural currents of its own 


cities that there are to be branch reserve banks: 


‘‘No part of the machinery of the Federal reserve system 
appears to promise a higher efficiency than the branch banks. 
And when we ask what the parent bank will be able to do for 
its constituents which the branch will not be equally capable 
of doing in its territory, the question is a difficult one. The 
advantage of having the central bank of a district is quite largely 
one of prestige. And the Baltimore branch of the Richmond 


bank and the New Orleans branch of the Atlanta bank will be 
almost certain to overshadow the parent institutions.” 
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declared to the country that 


an unhealthy financial condition, and accused them of con- 


ducting through the newspapers 
and the magazines ‘‘the most 
comprehensive, energetic, and per- 
sistent campaign’’ to make the 
people of the country believe that 
railroad regulation by the Govern- 
ment has brought the companies 
‘“‘to the very verge of bankruptcy 
and ruin.” The Senator is care- 
ful to point out that this publicity 
crusade is not being carried on 
with the idea of affecting the judg- 
ment of the Commission, because 
the railroad companies have too 
know that 
“can not be 
swerved .a hair’s breadth from 
the path its duty.” He 
charges them, nevertheless, with 


much sense not to 


the members of it 
of 


the ‘infinitely more objectionable 


thing” of attempting ‘‘to mislead 


and pervert the judgment of 
the people” by exaggerated 
stories of their privations and 


in order to escape the 


losses, ‘‘ 


control which experience has demonstrated should be imposed 
upon all corporations which undertake a public service.” 


The many editorial observers 


mission should authorize the 5 per cent. freight-rate increase 


and lose no more time about it, 


ARE THE RAILROADS “SHAMMING”? 


HE “BURNING ISSUE” of the railway freight increase, 
as it is called, flames still higher as the result of the 
speech of Senator Cummins, of Iowa, in which he 





comes out in self-defense to say of its ‘‘arguments and state 
ments” against the rate ineredse that certain other newspapers 
‘have either supprest or ignored the admissions made by the 
railroads, which quite destroy their contentions,’ 
a radical outline of the alleged ‘corruption’ 
railroads in La Follette’s Weekly. (Madison, Wis.). 


the railroads are shamming 
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On the latter point the Philadelphia North A mericap 
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} this journal, ‘‘ have united to com. 
=| pel the Commission to stop its 
investigating and order an in. 
erease of . $50,000,000 a year in 
freight-rates for the people to 
pay,” and it\adds: 


into rendering a deeision favor. 
able to the carriers. They daily 
publish abusive \and_ insulting 
articles and open letters addrest 
to the Commission, making the 
most vicious and seurrilous attacks 
upon its members because they 
are proceeding in an orderly and 
lawful manner to take the testi- 
mony which will enable them to 
render a just and honest de*ision 
| in this important case. 
“Banquets have been held here 
in the national capital, attendsd 


> ‘eat | 








WILL SHE LET HIM HAVE IT? 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


the 
who believe that the Com- 


be 
naturally are amazed at the 


lowa Senator’s accusation, one writer characterizing it as 


“extraordinary in its incomprehensibility’’; yet in some quarters 
there is a disposition to doubt, first, whether the railroads are 
telling the truth, and, secondly 
being given before the Commission is published as fully as it 


, Whether all the testimony 
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by the presidents of the very 
roads that are parties to this 
proceeding before the Commis 
sion and by distinguished public 


officials, at which speeches were made, manifestly to influence 


decision which is to be rendered.” 


In the view of The Public (Chicago), also, the warning must 


sounded against railroad intimidation of the Commission 


because— 


“the sudden move of these corporations toward retrenchments 
has an object too plain to be overlooked by the general public 
any more than by the Commission. 
can be obtained by such means this year, then a 10 per cent. 
increase can be secured by the same means next year. 


If a 5 per cent. increase 
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MORE WATCHFUL WAITING. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


OBJECTS OF 
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POV ERTY-STRICKEN. 
—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 
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THE TRIBUNAL WHICH WILL ANSWER THE 


The members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as at present constituted. are, from the reader's left to right. Henry C. Hall, Charles C 
McChord, Judson C. Clements, Chairman James 8. Harlan, Edgar E. Clark, Balthasar H. Meyer. and Winthrop M. Daniels. 
and Daniels are the two members recently appointed to take the place of Commissioners Prouty and Marble. 


RAILROADS’ PLEA. 


Commissioners Hall 








Commission will thus be made subject to railroad control. The 
logical answer to return to all complaints of inability to give 
proper service at present rates is advice to quit business and 
thus open the way to public ownership.” 


Then, too, the Boise Capital News (Ind.), which contends that 
“no one desires to injure the railroads,’ but holds that the 
people ‘‘want fair treatment from them,” points out that: 


“None of us ean have failed to note, for instance, that the 
railroads maintain at great expense special agents who devote 
their time and their energies to misrepresentation, the building 
up of sectional and factional animosities, and the dissemination 
of false information.” 


On the other hand, the viewpoint of defenders of the trans- 
portation companies and critics of the slow inquisitorial methods 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission may be suggested 
with fair accuracy in the remark of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger that the Commission ‘‘has become a colossus,’ because, 
altho it has ‘‘a legitimate place in American administration,” 
yet— 


“it is daily exercising functions even more extraordinary than 
those which Congress, by common accord, is supposed to have 
authority to perform. By sweeping decrees and foolish ac- 
quiescence it has been clothed with the power of veto on pros- 
perity itself, a right heretofore inherent only in a popular major- 
ity, to be fought out on the stump. 

“The nation is investigation-mad. By constant iteration 
the radicals and demagogs have induced a sort of compliance 
in a condition which is indefensible if subjected to analysis. 
Every new rate, for instance, is assumed to be unreasonable 
unless proved to the contrary. A successful railroad is at once 
an object of suspicion. The Commission itself employs an 
attorney to argue against proposed rates, even tho there is no 
general protest against them by shippers. Matters of purely 
State concern are made national by implication and the 
jurisdiction of the Commission automatically extended to 
them.” 


Heartily in sympathy with the railroad plea, the New York 
Globe (Ind.) says that ‘‘the public is with the railroads,’’ which 
is ‘the real explanation of the outbursts of dissatisfaction at 
the obstinate attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
’; while the Baltimore Sun urges the Commission to ‘‘run 
this case by express and not by freight,” and adds: 


sion’ 


“The newspaper treatment of the subject has been singu- 
larly broad and judicial, and has been animated by a regard 
for the general interests involved and not by a desire to pro- 
mote railroad interests as such. The ingenuity and skill with 
which the antirailroad counsel has brought out every con- 
ceivable objection to an increase have strengthened the case 
which they were meant to demolish, because, giving these 
objections all possible weight, they did little to weaken the 
solid array of facts presented on the other side. In point of 


fact, the Commission is confronted not by fine-spun theories, 
but by an indisputable condition.” 


Among the many journals which support the railroads, call 
for immediate action by the Commission, and insist that the 
companies must be put in good condition for the sake of general 
business, are The Railway Age Gazette, The Financial Chronicle, 
the New York World, Sun, Press, and Commercial, and the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, the Rochester Post Express, the Ohio 
State Herald, the Baltimore News, 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Chronicle, the Atlanta Journal, the Jack- 
sonville Florida the Fort Worth Record, the 
Houston Post, and the San Diego Union. 


Journal, the Washington 


Times-Union, 





COUNTING THE COPPER STRIKE’S COST 


HE END comes to what the 
spectacular and violent” strikes in the history of the 
country, with the referendum vote of the copper-mine 
workers in Michigan, by a majority of 3,104 out of a total vote 
of 4,740, against continuing hostilities. 


is ealled ‘‘one of most 


The miners contend, 
it appears, that they have substantially gained from the com- 
panies their demands in ‘‘ working conditions and wages,” altho 
the mine-owners have not budged in their resolve not to recognize 
the Western Federation of Miners, or employ any member of it. 
This point is waived by the strikers, press reports say, while 
the managers of the mines announce that they will reemploy all 
men who have not been guilty of violence, and have resigned 
from the Federation, as soon as they can find places for them. 
Some dispatches from the seat of trouble report fear that this 
is not going to be so easy to do, because ‘‘several thousand men 
have been imported to take the strikers’ jobs,’ and we read that 
the Federation is ready to take care of such men as can not get 
work and of their families, while those who wish to go elsewhere 
will be provided with funds. In reviewing the long, bitter story 
of the strike, which began July 23, 1913, every one deplores the 
waste of life and money to no purpose, altho some are more im- 
prest with the injustice of the mining companies and predict 
that their supposed victory over the strikers is not of the kind to 
last. But the object-lesson most outstanding to the Detroit 
Free Press is that ‘‘the strike, as an industrial weapon, has been 
badly discredited by the outcome of the copper country’s lament- 
able disturbances,” and it adds: 

‘*Estimates of the cost of this prolonged struggle are that the 
mine-owners are out of pocket some four million dollars, the 
strikers a million in wages, the Federation another million in 
strike benefits, and the governments, county, State, and Federal, 
something like $700,000. The figures are probably high—so 
far as the mine-owners are concerned, mining being a peculiar 
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ALMOST DRY. 
—Detroit News. 


DRY SIDE OF THE 


business and decreased output not necessarily representing 
ultimate loss, as the ore unextracted remains to be marketed 
later. But allowing for all possible defects in the calculations, 
the expense of this strike has been very great.” 


Most of all The Free Press finds the copper strike poor business 
policy, because it ‘‘has been prolonged months beyond the 
time when it could possibly effect any result.”” As far back as 
last fall, we are told, it was known to investigators ‘‘that the 
owners would not recognize the Federation under any cireum- 
’ and the loss since then is ‘‘inexcusable’’ therefore, in 
the opinion of this journal, which goes on to say: 


stances,’ 


“If this added waste was caused by the impossibility of 
bringing the dispute to a termination earlier, the fact is all the 
more a reflection on the value of the strike as a weapon. It is a 
very poor implement that is so difficult to control, and in these 
times of seeking after efficiency it ought to be abandoned speedily 
and some better substitute found for settling differences. If the 
prolongation of the hopeless struggle was the deliberate work of 
interested leaders it is highly discreditable to them, and the 
more convincing an argument against the character of the or- 
ganization which inaugurated this futile and costly warfare.” 


Yet general sympathy will be felt for ‘‘ the dupes of the Federa- 
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PROPERLY SHOCKED. 
—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 


tion agents,” thinks The Free Press, while the Buffalo Erpress 
says of the loss of life and money: 


“The miners have paid dearly for what concessions they have 
forced from their employers. Until the United States can solve 
the labor problem, occurrences similar to the Calumet strike 
are unavoidable. The Calumet strike emphasizes the need for 
arbitration in labor disputes. Such situations can not be averted 
until the Government devises a means for accomplishing a peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between capital and labor.” 


True enough, the strike has cost the miners dearly, admits the 
New York World, ‘‘but it has taught them and others many 
things.” Then, referring to the alleged abuses during the 
strike, The World remarks: 


“What the employers do as a matter of course, it is unlawful 
for the employees to do. The employers combine; they monop- 
olize; they set aside law; they hire fighting men; they make war. 
Because the employers have had these advantages and have re- 
fused to arbitrate, they have won a famous victory over a natu- 
rally industrious and peaceable population, which has not been 
worn out so much as it has been starved out. Some triumphs 
are worth while and some are not. In this country injustice 
and hunger never yet made a conquest that endured.” 





TOPICS 


“CHILD sees with a pig's eye."" Which opens a future in a pork-barrel 


Congress.— Wall Street Journal. 


A 6,000,000 egg shipment from China adds the promise of a foreign 
yolk to the yellow peril.— Washington Post. 


ANNOUNCEMENT from the City of Mexico that Huerta will ‘die fighting” 
seems to give very general satisfaction.— Kansas City Star. 


G. BERNARD SHAW says he wouldn't be a mother for less than $10,000. 
He ought to think what an advertisement it would be.—Cleveland Leader. 


LONDON authors have formed a trade-union. Here is one instance in 
which the world would not suffer great damage if a strike were called.— 
Rochester Post Express. 


ONE trouble with the country is that so many of our bright young men 
vare more interested in the price oP gasoline than in that of seed-corn.— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


It is rumored in Washington that some of our Ministers to Latin America 
are learning to speak the language of the countries to which they are 
accredited.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A New YorK politician is suing a fellow citizen who charged him with 
being a ‘“‘boss."’ If he can postpone the trial of the suit long enough 


New York's voters may help him to prove that the charge is untrue.— 
New Orleans Times Democrat. 





IN BRIEF 


A LITTLE more, and New Orleans will be seceding from the Union.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


THE photographs of Mme. Caillaux indicate that she will have an 
excellent defense.— Nashville Banner. 


SOBER second thought: We don't care who gets the regional banks, 
so we control the region.— Baltimore Sun. 


THE whole problem seems to be whether the canal shall be run on the 
European or the American plan.—Columbia State. 


THERE is something appropriate in the fact that Ambassador Page has 
joined the Sphinx Club of London.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A LOCAL lecturer may be right about the debt we owe to ancient Greece, 
but it’s being gradually collected at five cents a shine.— Washington Post. 


A DUN for payment of the income tax is one dun that the average man 
wouldn't mind having come to him through the mails on a postal-card.— 
Kansas City Star. 


GEOLOGISTS announce that 1,000,000 years ago man was capable of 
expressing himself in speech. No wonder some of us sigh for the good 
old days.—Detroit Free Press. 


““A STATUE of William the Silent,’ says the Springfield Republican, 
‘is to be erected in Riverside Drive, New York.’’ How the Bryan wor- 
shipers do love to honor our great Secretary of State.—Boston Transcript. 
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their low pay. 





THE KONGO, WHICH IS PLAYING A PROMINENT PART 


The Japanese press charge that naval officers received a commission of 5 per cent. on the construction of war-ships. 
the commission was still more, amounting to over $1,000,000, and they are asking how the naval officers can build such magnificent homes on 
Several high officers of the Navy have been arrested and their houses searched, with important discoveries resulting. 


IN THE JAPANESE POLITICAL MIX-UP. 


On the Kongo, they aver 








JAPAN’S POLITICAL CHAOS 


HE FALL of the Yamamoto Ministry at Tokyo calls 
attention to the fact that political power and prestige in 
Japan are passing from their ancient control by certain 
or bureaucratic cliques. Admiral Count Yamamoto, 
head of the Sassha, or naval clan, came into office in February 
of last year on the fall of Prince Katsura, leader of the military 


“elans”’ 


in a new generation. The fruits are good and evil, and prom- 
inent among them is a growing demand for party govern- 
ment. Whether the Japanese people are yet ripe for so great 
an innovation may be doubted by those who know them best. 


It seems probable, however, that the disrepute into which 
suecessive clan governments have fallen may now lead to 
the bold experiment.” 

The naval scandals have been used by popular leaders 


outside the ministry as a resistless argument for the dismissal 





clan. The corruption and extravagant demands of this naval 
section of the bureaucracy have caused its downfall. And 
now people are calling out for a govern- 

ment and parliament controlled by purely 

political parties, but matters at present > 

seem to be in a chaotic condition, and no se 
strong man has yet appeared to take up the a 
reins of power. Viscount Kiyoura, after % dai 
vainly trying to form a new cabinet, had to 3 


inform the Emperor that the task was be- 
yond his powers, and the dispatches reported { 
all the political groups as having “ virtually 
gone on strike.”” Then the Emperor sum- 
moned Count Okuma to the capital and 
he has been able to form a Ministry, but 
the Count is seventy-six years of age and 
is one of the leaders of the old type whose 
days are numbered as rulers of that popu- 
lar spirit which is now discussing every- 
thing and next will be controlling every- 
thing, because it represents those who are 
paying for everything. For the people of 
Japan, we read, are growing restless under 
excessive taxation and the high cost of 
living, and furious indignation has been 
roused against clan government as represent- 
ing the Army and the Navy, and precluding 
the possibility of a free government of and 
by the people. As the London Times edi- 
torially remarks: 
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“In the last reign the authority of the 
Elder Statesmen was sufficient to insure 
that in all circumstances the Emperor’s 
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of officials who degraded and disgraced 

Japan’s national traditions. It has been 

Japan’s pride that her public men were 
29 x :. remarkably free from the taint of irregulari- 
as : & ties in the management of official affairs. 
tT. 4 3 Statesmen like Prince Ito and Prince Kat- 
aie 1.3 2 sura, the Japanese editors point out, had 
& Rae their faults, but in one respect at least 
4 b mrt they showed themselves high-minded —they 
mites left no fortunes for their heirs. But now, 
i fat judged in the light of the recent disclosure 











of naval ‘‘graft,’’ it would appear that the 
unhappy spirit of jobbery has been mak- 
ing inroad into the officialdom of the Mi- 


kado’s Empire. Public indignation over the 








officers who accepted ‘‘commissions”’ from 
that the 
the naval appro- 
The 
House of Representatives sheared $20,000,- 
000 from the naval budget, and the House 
2) of Peers, not satisfied with the action of the 
4 lower House, cut $15,000,000 
This resulted in the downfall of ‘the Yama- 
moto Cabinet. 


firm intense 
Diet refused to 


priation for the coming 


a German was so 
approve 


fiscal year. 


out more, 


The Japanese editors, in commenting upon 
the incident, seem to console themselves with 
the thought that while in the Western coun- 
tries such jobbery as has been practised by 
some officials in the Mikado’s Navy pass 











Government should be earried on. But 
many of them have passed away, and the 
survivors have ceased to be a commanding 
foree in politics. Western education and 
Western institutions are bearing their fruits 


THE 


Empire. But 
and corrosions? 


NAVY KNIFE. 
To defend the honor and safety of the 
what about 


They should be probed 
and removed relentlessly.—Tokyo Puck. 


practically unchallenged, public sentiment 
in Japan is yet so keenly alive to the in- 


justice of such abuses that it 


precipitates 
And with the exception 
of those papers which are pledged to defend 


those rusts 


a ministerial crisis. 
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the Government through thick and thin, they turned a united 
front against the Cabinet and urged its resignation in deference 
to public opinion. Such journals as the Hochi (Tokyo), the 
Yorodzu (Tokyo), the Kokumin (Tokyo), and the Mainichi 
(Osaka) were vehement, not to say violent, in attacking Premier 
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summoned before the naval court martial, and the trial j, 
still proceeding.” 

Just what the stolen documents are is not known. A certain 
officer in the Navy Department is reported to have stated that 
the two blackmailers attempted to extort money from the Navy 
Department before they ap. 





proached the German con. 
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A DEMONSTRATION AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 








Members of the minority parties opposed to the Administration arriving at the Houses of Parliament 
and being greeted by the cheers of the crowd gathered to demand the resignation of the Cabinet. 


pany, and that their demand 
was peremptorily rejected. He 
is positive that the Navy has 
never handed to any firm any 
document or letter which would 
reflect upon its ‘ integrity, 
Another officer, in an ‘interview 


tractors 
officers. 


for corrupting naval 
pervise the construction of war- 
ships ordered by the Navy, 
Japanese officers are, he tells 
us, very frequently invited to 
“dinners” by 
the officers 


contractors. If 
decline such in- 
vitations they are immediately 
placed in a 
position in their dealings with 


such contractors. Not only this, 





the audacity to injure the repu- 





Yamamoto and his colleagues. Even the moderate J iji (Tokyo) 
took occasion to urge the thoroughgoing cleansing of the Navy. 


The Jiji asserts: 


‘‘Even those most partial to the Navy must admit that it 
has long been controlled by a cabal, consisting of men of the 
Sasshu clan. While recognizing the great services which the 
Sasshu men have rendered to the development of our Navy, it 
can not be denied that the monopoly they have established has 
resulted in many undeserved promotions and unfair dismissals. 
Monopoly of official positions by a small group of men 
can not but breed corruption and injustice. 

“Tt is highly regrettable that the Navy should be 
made the target of such severe criticisms, for it is 
by far the most important part of our national de- 
fense. The Navy claims almost 15 per cent. of the 
total expenditure of the country, and it is but natural 
that the people should watch with the most critical 
eye the methods in which the funds are expended. 
The true efficiency of the Navy lies not only in the 
superiority of the guns and ships it employs, but in 
the integrity and patriotism of the officers.” 


The story of the naval graft, as told by the Japa- 
nese newspapers, may be summarized as follows: 


“‘A former typist in the Tokyo office of a German 
firm stole or copied certain documents which he 
claims the company obtained by bribing officers of 
the Japanese Navy. He handed these documents to 
a press correspondent in Japan and, in complicity 
with the latter, tried to extort $125,000 from the 
German firm. Under their threats the Tokyo man- 








honest officers 
with a view to putting them in the reserve list or causing their 
transfer to a post where they ean do no “harm”’ to their 
business. 

The leading officers of one of the largest and oldest foreign- 
dealing firms of Japan have been arrested. Other merchants 
and their assistants connected both with the Japanese and for- 
eign firms of Europe have also been sent to prison. 


tation of such 


An admiral 


and several other naval officers have been arrested and their 
houses searched, with important resulting discoveries, it is said, 











ager of the German firm actually gave them a check 
for.the sum demanded, but before the blackmailers 
cashed it the German company caused the arrest of 
the typist in Berlin, whither he had returned some time 
before, and on January 30 the Berlin court sentenced 
him to two years’ imprisonment. In the meantime the press 
correspondent was also arrested in Tokyo. 

“This immediately aroused excitement among the masses in 
Japan, and the newspapers began to attack not only the Navy 
Department, but the while Ministry. As a consequence, 
Captain Sawasaki and Engineer Rear-Admiral Fujii were 





“CABINET PUDDING.” 


Kneaded and thumped in the Lower House and boiled in the Upper chamber. 


—Tokyo Puck. 


and in the midst of the crisis one of the oldest members of the 
House of Peers rose and denounced the Premier and Cabinet in 
scathing terms and then resigned his seat and retired to private 
life.. The feeling is so intense that something tragic is momen- 
tarily expected.—T'ranslations made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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TURKISH ANTICHRISTIAN BOYCOTT 


HE MOSLEMS of the Ottoman Empire are being urged 

by the leading papers of the country to boyeott all 

non-Mohammedan traders, to flee from Christian 
shops as from the plague, and thus to use their means toward 
improving Moslem financial power. In Manissa, a manu- 
facturing town near Smyrna, patrols have been organized to see 
what Moslems trade at non-Moslem shops. The population of 
this busy little town of 35,000 inhabitants consists of an equal 
number of Moslems and Christian Greeks and Armenians. 
When a Moslem comes out from a Christian store these guards 
of the nation’s honor tell him he must go back and return the 
goods he has purchased; if he refuses to do so, as we learn from 
the press, he is horsewhipt, and sometimes suffers severe injury. 
This course is supported by the Tanin (Constantinople), which 
sees in the boycott a final struggle to settle Pan- 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 


The Levant Herald (Constantinople) quotes with approval 
the words of a tract addrest to Mohammedan ladies of rank in 
which they are urged to buy their dress and other articles from 


none but- Moslem dealers. The quotation runs as follows: 


“‘Hanums, in matters of buying dresses and clothing, it 
depends on our patriotism and noble sentiments alone to deliver 
the country from the criminal and treacherous hands of these 
financial leeches. For the love of God and the Prophet, look 
well where you go to buy. If the shop you enter is not a Moslem 
shop, run from it as you would from a savage animal or a venom- 
ous serpent. Everywhere, and especially among. us, it is the 
men who earn the money, and the women that spend it. Then 
do not give the money your men bring you to beings that have 
no purpose but to kill your families and yourselves. Do not give 
ten paras, or five even, to any but to Moslems. Drive out of 
your konaks and your houses the Greek dressmakers; leave off 
of your toilettes European laces and embroideries. Do not 
try to get trimmings such as will harmonize with foreign goods 





Islanism on a firm financial basis, and there ap- 


“ec ” 


pears in one of its ‘“‘reading-notice”’ advertisements 


of a certain firm the following significant passage: 


“The fatherland is happy that the honorable 
Mussulman merchants have come to understand, 
thank God, that the future and the independence 
of Pan-Islamism depend on the financial situation. 
Since Moslem traders till now have not known 
each other, they have not been able to carry on 
their trade exclusively with Moslem establishments. 
Well-known monopolies have been the source of 
supplies for us Moslems. But now our factory 
has furnished the general commissariat of the Army 
with 300,000 kilos of oil, and contracted last month 
to furnish to the ministry of pious foundations 
350,000 kilos. Absolutely convinced that each 
Moslem business man, in order to fulfil a religious 
and national duty, should use the greater part of 
his capital to increase Moslem finance, our factory 
deems it an honor to do business on easy terms 
with honest Moslem merchants of limited capital.” 


The right of boyeott is boldly contended for 
by the Terjeman-i-Hakikat (Constantinople), which 
declares any merchant should be able to exercise 
this right so long as publie order is not menaced. 
Its editor says: 

“Now let us ask whether there really is a 
boycott. Yes, verily; and I myself am taking a 








Copyrighted by the International News Service 
REPELLING RIOTERS AT THE GATES OF THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Tokyo police pushing back the riotous crowd at the entrance to the House of 
Representatives. 





The crowd was thwarted in its attempt to invade the Diet. 








hand in it. What can the Government do to my 
family? My child needs a pair of shoes. Can the Government 
order me to buy from the shoemaker that it likes? Clearly so 
long as I spend my own money without endangering public 
order, doing violence to others, or interfering with their freedom 
of trade, no Government has the right to interfere in my pri- 
vate affairs or tell me not to trade with a Moslem. So that 
every step toward inducing the Government to stop the boycott 
isin vain and will be useless. If the Greek Patriarch had con- 
sidered a little before taking such a step, and had found out the 
true causes of the boycott, he would have seen that nothing could 
avail. The boycott is due to the savage cruelties committed 
in Roumelia against the Moslems by the Greek population 
rather than by the Army. Christ said, ‘If they strike you on 
the one cheek, turn the other also.’ But those who adore 
Christ are the ones who least respect the precept, and on the 
contrary return five bayonet-thrusts for every needle-prick. 
“Everybody knows that until now it was the non-Moslems 
only that profited by commerce, industry, and all the economic 
operations of the country. The heedless Moslems never even 
thought of the fact that the dealers were of another religion. 
It was enough for them that they were Ottomans. As a result 
the non-Moslems became rich, while for the most part our people 
stayed miserable. It used to be said that they were good for 
nothing except for officials and soldiers, and to consume the 
money of the Government. Whence, then, this outery when 
they make an effort to do business and imitate their non-Moslem 
compatriots? The Patriarch and the Metropolitans had 
better leave the Government quiet. The boycott is dictated 
by the Moslem heart, and if our rights are interfered with, we 
shall be the first to appeal to our Government.” 


but such as you can find of home manufacture. For what you 
ladies of high degree adopt will become the fashion of the land. 
Women of high spirit and noble sentiments who thus give to 
the fatherland, to their poor and unfortunate fatherland, their 
powerful assistance, will have their glorious recompense in the 
heart of the nation.” 


The following fair and dispassionate consideration of the anti- 
christian boycott, as it is styled in the near East, we quote 
from the Orient, a well-edited Christian paper of Constantinople 
published in the English language: 


“There are boycotts and boyeotts. Sometimes people's 
sympathies are roused to a certain degree to support a move- 
ment to drive out of trade a man who is engaged in nefarious 
or questionable business. And when a state of war exists, nobody 
will question the patriotic right, nay, duty, of belligerents to 
shun each other’s shops. Furthermore, nobody has any quarrel 
with a community or nationality that is trying to foster its own 
business interests by every legitimate means. But in the 
present instance, the boycott of non-Moslem, or rather of 
Christian shops—for the trouble does not extend to Hebrew 
shops—by the Moslems has been accompanied by methods 
that no one can approve. The scattering of inflammatory 
literature, containing intentional misrepresentations against 
Christians, works injury to the permanent relations between 
the communities. And picketing, so characteristic of boy- 
cotts elsewhere, has passed beyond the peaceful stage when 
those who refuse to be bound by the boycott are beaten, and 
when force is used to prevent citizens from buying their goods’ 


978 


where they please. As has been pointed out, the methods of 
the leaders in the movement are short-sighted, and the ultimate 
result will be damaging to Moslems more than to Christians. 
There are certain kinds of trade for which Greeks seem to have 
superior talent; and other branches in which Armenians excel; 
and in still other lines the Albanians have held unquestioned 
supremacy. And tue development of all is needful for the future 
of the country. By trying to drive out of trade those of another 
religion, the Moslems are not helping their own cause. Besides, 
they are not consistent. If they would use only Moslem prod- 
ucts, we could understand it; but they have to buy from foreigners 
in the first place, so as to live at all. So that, after all, the only 
persons they are injuring are Ottoman citizens like themselves. 
We believe the boycott will soon die of itself.’’ 





OUR BANKING FAILURE IN ARGENTINA 


MERICAN BANKERS are missing a great opportunity 
in Argentina, says The Nation, an important paper of 
Buenos Aires. They have not grasped the financial con- 
dition there nor thrown sufficient 
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American trade can never flourish in Argentina, we are told, 
unless our bankers back it up and compete on the spot with the 
credit-giving institutions of Europe established in South America, 
Adequate capital must be placed in the hands of American 
bankers doing business in the mercantile centers of Argentina, 
The haughty and domineering attitude of American bankers js 
hit off in words like these: 


“They ean not associate with these local institutions of 
credit and face their competition by pretending to establish 
merely branch banking agencies with far-off resources, as 
if they were to operate in a country without local capital and 
without the affluence of foreign capital, and as if this presumed 
banking and financial poorness were offering them an exclusive 
field of operation. 

“No doubt this mistaken conception is the one that has in. 
duced the National City Bank of New York to meet the problem ff 
of its extension to the Argentine in such a feeble way. This 
mistake can be clearly understood if we remember the reproaches 
made by Mr. Roosevelt to his countrymen in one of his speeches, 
where he said that they were absorbed in their own power to 
the extent of ignoring the con- 
ditions of the international rela- 





capital into the hands of their 
In fact, the 
American bankers are ridiculed 
for imagining that they could 
begin banking in Argentina in a 
small way, and then backing 
out when they found that large 
capital would be needed to com- 


representatives. 


pete with the European bankers 
already on the spot. It reveals, 
we are told, a sadly inadequate 
idea of a country which for dec- 
ades and decades has been open 
to the world, and where free 
competition among the traders 
of the world has resulted in a 
march of progress which is one 
the greatest 


of international 








tions, and furthermore, were too 
habituated to the methods and 
ways of the overbearing and 
domineering speculations of the 
trusts. 

‘Tt is by following this system, } 
so much in favor in the United 
States, that North - American 


ness and expenditure that such 
plans of dominion require, above 
all in nations which are engaged 
in the traditional commerce of 
Powers economically and finan- 
cially great. A banking project 
organized on such a fragile basis 
could not lend here the services 
which the task of occupying a 
ranking position among the other 
powerful institutions already 
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achievements of the last fifty 
The prosperity of Argen- 
tina impresses United States citi- 


zens who visit it, and yet they 


BRAZIL'S REPLY TO 


years. 


do not see their way to take ad- 
vantage of its business openings. As we read in The Nation: 

‘‘We are the fashion now in the United States. Tourists, 
visitors, and business men come to see us, and they are struck 
with surprize in finding a great metropolis and a country 
whose progress and wealth awaken the interest of the great 
Powers who dispute its market. This propaganda started 
by statisticians and business men, and favored especially by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Government and outside of the Govern- 
ment, has brought upon us much notoriety and attracted the 
attention of commercial and financial centers who are lay- 
ing plans and enterprises for increasing our international 
relations. 

‘**But here you find that in the first opportunity that presents 
itself, the promises are unfulfilled by a timid unwillingness to 
start an institution of credit, which could be the agent and leader 
of these relations. The National City Bank of New York had 
resolved to operate a branch in Buenos Aires, but recently has 
desisted from this project, giving as a reason the difficulties of 
the situation. This reveals the smallness of their project as one 
of transitory speculation, and not as a patient and thoughtful 
plan of opening a business ceater, bringing capital for increasing 
the international relations. 

“In such unfavorable conditions a branch office of the Ameri- 
can bank could never succeed in achieving its purpose, even if the 
situation were the best imaginable, as it always will have to 
compete with great banking institutions, national and foreign, 
existing many years, and which have close and valuable connec- 
tions with the commerce, the industry, and the general progress 
-of the Republic.” 


ROOSEVELTIAN FLATTERY. 


The ex-President of the United States views Miss Brazil through 
the lenses of optimism and paints her in rosy colors. 


operating in our market would 
demand. Its action would be 
languid and insignificant, lacking, 
above all, capital for enterprise 
which would give a favorable 
atmosphere to the newcomer.” 


—Matho (Rio de Janeiro). 


The branch office of the National City Bank of New York 
has been defeated in its competition with local and foreign insti- 
tutions, we are told, and the reasons are stated as follows: 


“If North-American capital is to come to this country and 
root here in a form that will identify itself with the actual progress 


and expansion of the Republic, it can not be done by adventitious fF 


plans of financial speculation or with chance efforts, because these 
conditions will bring irreparable failure. North-American capi- 
tal should take its position, only after considering the inter- 
national rivalry with which it has to maintain close com- 
petition, and not to forget that its rivals are already armed 
and disposed to dispute the field inch by inch.” 


Yet there was, and is, no possible reason why capital in the 


hands of New York financiers should not play an important f 


part in the trade of Buenos Aires. And we read: 

‘“With the powerful resources which American capital has at 
its disposal, and urged as it is by its potency which compels 
America to extend its energies abroad, American capital is po- 
tentially capable of facing to advantage the struggle in ou 
international market; but it is not enough to have the means, it 
is necessary also to adopt the methods suggested by local usage 
so as to avoid a failure, either by timidity or parsimony, or by 
the lack of plans made to harmonize with the circumstances 
and possible setbacks. The haphazard tactics of trustification 


are not feasible when it is necessary to face the commercial, 
economical, and financial competition of interests already rooted 
here by thousands of millions of dollars.”’ 
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TELEPHONE PROGRESS: CONTRAST THIS SWITCHBOARD OF TO-DAY IN 


SSeS. ~ 


NEW YORK CITY WITH THE ONE BELOW. 
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HE AMAZEMENT of manufacturers in other countries 
is excited by the freedom with which American industrial 
plants send their machinery and other equipment to the 


scrap-heap. What we do in this regard seems, in the eyes of 


our foreign critics, to amount very nearly to recklessness, for 


‘ ’ 


what we ‘“‘serap”’ is not 


THE COST OF PROGRESS 


“If this criterion were to lead to writing off nothing from the 
plant account for abandoned plant, it would result eventually in 
overloading the plant account to such a degree that new capital 
entering the same field could produce the most modern plant at 
much less cost than the capital account of an old company. 
Hence it is that abandoned plant should be charged off, so as to 

leave the eapital ac- 





We 
discard it, not because 


generally worn out. 


it is not continuing to 
perform efficient service, 
but because something 
has been devised to do 
its work even better. It 
} is thrown away as part 
of the cost of progress; 
and it is our willingness 
to pay this cost that has 
; placed us in the front 
/ rank among engineering 
and industrial nations. 
An editorial writer in 


Engineering and Con- 


count loaded only with 
the cost of the modern 
existing plant. This 
bookkeeping _ process, 
however, should not ob- 
secure the fact that the 
annual saving effected 
by a new device yields, 
when divided by the 
annual interest rate, a 
sum that more than 
equals the original cost 
of the abandoned plant. 
In short, the profit of 
progress exceeds the cost 
of progress. Relatively 
old as this principle is, 
repetition of it should 
not be without value, 
for there is a tendency 





tracting (Chicago, April 
8) tells that this 
“cost of progress’? has 


us 
Progress has 


been especially great in 








A NEW YORK SWITCHBOARD OF 


meant the relegation of thousands of dollars’ worth of mechanism 
‘like this to the junk-pile, a seeming waste that Europe regards with amazement. 


to ignore the claims of 
public-utility companies 
for liberal depreciation 
reserves.” 


1880. 








the electrical industries, 
where scarcely a new device has been put into general use be- 
fore some improvement has made it ‘“‘old.”’ Therefore, 


“In ealeulating the cost of rendering a given service we must 
add liberally for the ‘cost of progress.’ There has frequently 
been criticism of the liberality of such estimates. Somehow, 
too close attention to one side of the ledger is apt to incur forget- 
fulness of the other side. The profit of progress, as we may term 
it, always exceeds the ‘cost of progress,’ else the engineers and 
business men in charge of public utilities would not order the 
frequent renewals and changes in plant. The criterion that an 
engineer applies is always this: A change in plant is economic 
when the new plant can be so operated that its annual cost per 
unit of salable product, including therein the interest on the 
abandoned plant, is less than the present annual cost. 





It is often argued, the 
writer goes on to say, that altho electrical progress in the last 
thirty years has been great, there is likelihood that it will be 
slower hereafter. Before this conclusion is used for calculating de- 
preciation he advises that two facts be carefully weighed: First, 
that the use of electricity and other public-utility services is in- 
creasing much faster than the increase in the population; secondly, 
that the larger utility and manufacturing companies are main- 
taining great experimental laboratories manned by expert en- 
gineering inventors. He adds that this last-mentioned fact is 
again brought to our notice by a recent statement of Mr. Theo- 
dore N. Vail, president of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company (the Bell System), who says: 


‘*When the telephone was born, nothing analogous to telephone 


980 


service as we now know it existed. 
guide, no experience to follow. 
“The system, the apparatus, the methods 
had to be created. 
exist. 


There was no tradition to 


an entire new art 
The art of electrical engineering did not 
The Bell pioneers, recognizing that success depended 














DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD'S 13,800,000 TELEPHONES. 


upon the highest engineering and technical skill, at once organ- 
ized an experimental and research department, which is now 
directed by a staff of over 550 engineers and scientists, including 
former professors, postgraduate students, scientific investiga- 
tors—the graduates of over seventy universities. 

“From its foundation the company has continuously devel- 
oped the art. New improvements in telephones, switchboards, 
lines, cables, have followed one another with remarkable rapidity. 

“While each successive type of apparatus to the superficial 
observer suggested similarity, each step in the evolution marked 
a decided improvement. These changes, this evolution, have not 
only been continuous, but are continuing. Substantially all of 
the plant now in use, including telephones, switchboards, cables, 
and wires, has been constructed, renewed, or reconstructed in 
the past ten years. ...... 

“Since 1877 there have been introduced fifty-three types and 
styles of receivers and seventy-three types and styles of trans- 
mitters. Of the 12,000,000 telephone receivers and transmitters 
owned by the Bell Company, January 1, 1914, none were in use 
prior to 1902, while the average age is less than five years. 

“Within ten years we have expended for construction and 
reconstruction an amount more than equal to the present book 
value of our entire plant.” 


This statement seems to be part of the publicity campaign 
now being waged by the telephone organization against Govern- 
ment ownership. Its argument is, in brief, that Government 
ownership halts improvemegt, as shown by the antiquated 
governmental telephone systems of Europe. Engineering and 
Contracting accepts this view and elaborates it as follows: 

‘‘Consider the pewer for progress that resides in the constant 
work of a ‘staff of over 550 engineers and scientists’ engaged 
in experimental and research work for the Bell system. Is it to 
be wondered that the government-owned telephones of Europe 
lag far behind this American organization?\ It has been said 
that not a single important telephone invention has been made 
in Europe in more than a dozen years. The telephone art and 
seience would have entirely fossilized years ago in Europe had 
it not been for the progress in America. Those who are now 
clamoring for Government ownership of telephones in America 
will do well to, weigh such facts as these. It is possible, altho we 
doubt it, that by virtue of lower interest charges the Government 
might at first conduct the telephone business at lower cost in 
this country. But any saving thus effected would be at the far 
greater loss of what we have termed the profit of progress. 
Great industrial progress is, we believe, impracticable where the 
incentive of profit is absent. Better far is it to pay slightly 
more for a service at present, with every assurance of steady 
decrease in payments, than to be fettered to a never-decreasing 
payment.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


April £5, 1914 


Counter-claims, for the superiority of government telephone 
systems in foreign countries, are made by Congressman David 


J. Lewis, of Maryland, whose speeches in Congress on this sub. 
ject are published in pamphlet form for distribution. 





A RUSSIAN SUBMARINE ADVENTURE 


HE TALE of a submarine accident with anything but 
a fatal outcome is rare enough to merit especial notice, 
This tale comes from Russia—a land whose reputation 
for naval efficiency has not been high since the events of the 
Japanese War. In this particular instance Russia appears to 
have seored over England, Germany, and France. Our quota- 
tions are from the St. Petersburg correspondent of The Railway 
and Marine (Seattle, March), who 


experiences that he relates as ‘“‘unusual’”’ and ‘‘remarkable.” 


News 


Facts, he says, are only partially available, several matters of 
great chemical interest remaining to be cleared up; but this 
is the story as he tells it: 


“The Mingoa is one of the submarine flotilla stationed at 
Libau. On a Saturday several weeks ago, she was out for 
exercise in the neighborhood of the light-ship off Libau, with her 
full crew of nineteen men, under the command of Lieutenant 
Garsoev, and, as usual, a tender was present during the maneu- 
vers. The Mingoa, which was apparently proceeding either well 
on the surface or just awash, was suddenly discovered by those 
on the tender to take a plunge in somewhat abnormal fashion, 
throwing her stern well into the air. For some time it was not 
supposed any accident had happened, and the return of the 
submarine to the surface was expected, but the appearance of 
the emergency buoy gave the alarm. These buoys not only 
serve precisely to locate the whereabouis of a sunken sub- 
marine, but are fitted with telephonic apparatus enabling the 
crew to communicate with the upper air. The moment the 
tender learned by these means what had happened she steamed 








BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) TELEPHONE EXCHANGE IN 1899. 











off to the light-ship, which telegraphed the news of the disaster 
to the dockyard headquarters at Libau. 

“The accident happened at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
but owing, it would seem, to the dispersal of the men on a Satur- 
day the message was not acted on for several hours, and it was 
not until nine at night that the salvage vessels reached the 
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WHITE OAK (UNTREATED); WITH *s-INCH HOLES. 


Illustrations by courtesy of ** Engineering News,’’ New York 
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HARD PINE 


SPIKE. WHICH ONE WILL HOLD BEST? 








spot. The weather conditions remained happily favorable and 
divers having fixt the lifting chains, the Mingoa was success- 
fully brought to the surface by midnight, having been nine 
hours at the bottom of the sea. When the after-hatch was 
opened three men staggered out, barely able to crawl. Fifteen 
of the crew and the captain were got out unconscious from 
the after-part of the vessel. There remained only the cox- 
swain, who was in the conning tower amidships. It was neces- 
sary to raise the submarine well out of the water to get at the 
conning-tower, and this took another three hours’ work, but the 
coxswain, when released after twelve hours’ confinement, was 
in the best condition of any of the crew.” 


The cause of the accident was a defective ventilator. Water 
leaked through until the trim of the submarine was affected and 
she plunged head foremost to the bottom. 
enter until the air in the vessel was so far comprest as to resist 


Water continued to 


the entrance of any more. 


“On this air the crew of twenty survived, the captain and 
fifteen men in the body of the vessel suffering also from the fumes 
of chlorin gas given off by the accumulators. The three men 
who crawled out unaided from the after-hatch, and the coxswain 
who, after being confined in the conning-tower three hours 
longer than any of the mates, was yet the least affected, were 
apparently out of reach of the chlorin-gas fumes. All have now 
recovered from the effects of their terrible experience. 

“The rescue reflects great credit on the Libau authorities, 
the only hitch being in the valuable hours lost between the 
receipt of the light-ship’s telegraphic message and the getting 
away of the salvage ships. 

“The usefulness of the emergency buoy, whieh is also em- 
ployed in the French submarine service, is amply demonstrated 
by the Mingoa accident. But the success of the rescue, after 
all, depended mainly on the ‘natural’ factors of the case; the 
favorable weather conditions, and, above all, the fact that the 
accident took place in comparatively shallow waters. Had 
the depth been twice or thrice the seven fathoms of the Mingoa— 
and submarines exercise at great depths—the balance between 
the pressure of the water and the compressibility of the air 
contained in the vessel would have been against the probability 
of the survival of any of the crew, while the enormously increased 
difficulties of salvage with increased depth would likewise have 
been all against the likelihood of saving life.” 


HOW WOOD HOLDS NAILS 


HAT IS IT that holds a nail so firmly when it is 
driven into wood? Does the shape of the nail or the 


These 
and other questions have been answered by experiments tried 


sharpness of its point affect the holding force? 


recently by a committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. The tests had to do with railway-ties and track- 
spikes, but they evidently hold for ordinary nails in any kind of 
wood. The conclusions drawn by the committee are that nails 
deteriorate wood sooner than screws, that blunt points hasten 
decay, and that it is desirable to bore a hole previous to driving 
the nail. In tests of holding power the ordinary chisel-pointed 
spike made the poorest showing and the sharp-pointed one 
the best. 


to three times that of the ordinary kinds. 


The resistance of serew-spikes was found to be two 

Says a writer in 
° y bd Y oa 92 

Engineering News (New York, March 26): 


‘“‘The relative weight of the eut spikes as compared with the 
screw spikes is 1 to 2, and their relative maximum holding power 
averages 1 to 214, respectively, thus indicating an advantage of 
25 per cent. for the screw spike over that of the cut spike, equal 
weights of metal being considered. . In the majority of 
cases the cut spikes driven in the %¢-inch holes require the 
greatest force to remove them. The long-leaf pine exhibits about 
the same holding power with no’ hole and with %¢-ineh hole, 
while the red oak, balsam, and New Mexico pine display a some- 
what higher power with no hole bored for the spike. 

‘‘With the screw spikes there are but seven comparisons to 
make, since it was impossible to screw the spikes in 54-inch 
holes in the ohia and Japanese oak. In these seven eases, 
however, the red oak and the red gum, which are the hard- 
woods, reveal a much greater holding power with the spikes 
screwed into the larger hole; while in the long-leaf pine, Douglas 
fir, balsam, and New Mexico pine, which are soft woods, the 
holding power of the spikes is somewhat higher with the smaller 
hole, altho the difference is not so marked as in the case of the 
hardwoods. 

“The fibers of the red gum, balsam, long-leaf pine, and red 
oak were not broken‘ at all by the rail in the compression test, 
which indicates a very elastic fiber in the wood. The Japanese 
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oak and ohia show a very slight breaking of the fiber. Douglas 
fir, short-leaf pine, and New Mexico pine presented very brittle 
fibers, which were broken considerably by the rail when under 
compression.”’ 





A POWERFUL ELECTROMAGNET 


IME WAS, not very many years ago, when the construc- 

tion of an exceptionally large or powerful magnet meant 

simply another curiosity. 
become a powerful instrument of 
still made for use as 


Now the electromagnet has 


research. Magnets are 
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difficulties to be surmounted when it becomes necessary, for the 
progress of physics, to have recourse to more and more power. 
ful magnetie fields. 


“‘At present the search for this increase of power has for its 


object to push further and further the study of the phenomena 
of magneto-optics—Zeeman’s phenomenon, the rotary magnetic 
polarization of light, magnetic double refraction, etc., and 
finally, of every question that can increase our knowledge of the 
motions of electrons, these universal constituents of all matter, 
and aid us to discover the connection between these move. 
ments and the phenomena of which the surrounding ether is the 
seat. The magnetic field, in fact, is the sole physical agent 
that enables us to explore, by modifying them, all the jp. 

- traatomic movements, 





playthings; Mr. L. 


without interfering with 





Matout, assistant in 
the Paris museum, who 
writes for La 
(Paris, March 7) an ar- 
ticle descriptive of the 
great magnet recently 
built for his institution, 


Nature 


compares these to opera- 
glasses, while the great 
research magnet is like 
a huge telescope, prop- 
erly equipped for astro- 
nomical research. The 
magnet described by Mr. 
Matout was constructed 
after the plans of Pro- 
fessor Weiss, of the Zu- 
rich Polytechnic School, 
and is by Prof. 
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THE LATEST 





used 








WEAPON OF SCIENCE. 
This new magnet of the Paris museum is five feet four inches tall, and weighs nearly 


the integrity of the atom 
itself. 

** Another thing to be 
noted . . . is the small 
space that must be left 
between the pole-pieces 
in order to obtain these 
powerful fields. What 
ean be done in such a 
narrow space? We have 
here a kind of vicious 
circle: increasing — the 
space at our disposal by 
moving the pole-pieces 
will diminish the inten- 
sity of the field, while 
to increase this 
sity (our 
we must 
utilizable 


inten- 
chief object) 
diminish the 
space. The 


his skill, all his faculties, 
with such apparatus, to 








Jean Beequerel in pur- two tons. It is used for the study of light, the motions of electrons, the smallest keep the necessities 
nik hi 1 ; F components of matter, and the minute movements in the interior of an atom. of experiment within 
suing his investigations 

a 18 bounds. Thus, to study 
in magneto-optics. It , Zeeman’s phenomenon 
weighs about one and three-quarter tons, and stands five feet 


four inches high. Writes Mr. Matout: 

“The improvements in this device are not, as might be 
supposed, due entirely to the effect of its size. Two things are 
necessary to obtain an intense magnetic field: (1) to have an 
electric circuit through which a current of as great intensity as 
possible may be passed without rapid heating, which limits the 
time of experiment, ... and (2) to obtain a ‘magnetic cir- 
cuit,’ whose magnetization to saturation shall be as great as 
possible. 

‘“The former of these conditions has been realized by a very 
ingenious device; instead of employing ordinary conducting 
wires, Mr. Weiss uses for his coils copper tubes, through which 
may be passed a rapid current of water to cool the circuit during 
the whole course of the experiment. The coils contain 1,000 
turns of tube and are divided into ten 
sections; . in each the water arrives 


—the action of the field on a source of light between the 
pole-pieces—the size of this source must be made as small as 
possible, often by using the electric spark. In the study of 
the Zeeman phenomenon in absorption spectra, in which 
Prof. Jean Becquerel has made several most interesting dis- 
coveries, this scientist has used erystals of the rare earths, 
some of which have a volume of less than one-fifteen-thousandth 
of a square inch.” 

difficulties with which 


Among other 


the experimenter is 
confronted is the fact that an enormous increase of power is 
Effort 
at present is exerted largely in devising new methods of refriger- 


necessary to effect even a small increase of magnetism. 


ation that will admit of large power increases without over- 
heating. Great hopes, we are told, had also been based on 


the possible use of ‘superconductors’— 





in the middle of the coil and issues at 
the circumference. The iron core of the 
electro is thus never heated. 

“The second condition results from a 
discovery made by Mr. A. Preuss, a stu- 
dent of Professor Weiss, who has found, 
in investigating the properties of the 
ferrocobalts, that the compound Fe:Co 
has a saturation point of magnetization 
10 per cent. greater than that of iron. 


> 
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electric conductors chilled to the temper- 
ature of liquid under reduced 


pressure, within a degree or two of the 


helium 


absolute zero, and thus having their con- 
ductivity multiplied by tens of thousands. 
It has been found, however, that this 
‘superconductivity’ ceases suddenly and 
mysteriously when the magnetic field 
reaches a certain value. 








Unfortunately it is not yet possible to 
prepare large enough masses of ferroco- 
balt to form the entire magnetic circuits 
of electromagnets, especially 8f this size; 
nevertheless, the cores, which carry the 
pole-pieces, as shown in the accompanying section, are sufficient 
to inerease by about 5 per cent. the magnetization that would be 
furnished by similar pole-pieces of Swedish iron. . . . When the 
fields are compared with the power necessary to obtain them, 
‘. . . we see that the gain due to the ferrocobalt, altho at first 
sight of slight importance, may correspond to a fourfold in- 
crease of power expended. ...... 

‘This simple statement should suffice to give an idea of the 


magnetization. 


THE POLE-PIECES. 
The use of ferrocobalt here strengthens the 


Mr. Matout closes with this very per- 
tinent anecdote: 


‘‘Some one to whom Prof. Jean Bee- 


querel was explaining the new and ever-f 


increasing needs‘of our laboratories objected: ‘But, nevertheless, 
magnificent discoveries used to be made with insignificant equip- 
ment; did the scientists of those times have superior genius to 
those of to-day?’ 

“The answer was a simple one: 

“* ‘Sir, in days of old Jean Bart won magnificent naval battles 
with wooden ships.’’’—Translation’ made for Tur LirERaRyY 
Dicest. 
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HOPE FOR THE BALD 


T IS NOW POSSIBLE to implant hair in the sealp of the 
‘bald. Only about 50,00 separate operations are required 


pril 25, 1914 
: FINGER-SKILL AND BRAIN-CONTROL 
ary, lor the 


10re power. HE HUMAN FINGERS, with the human brain back 
of them, are able to accomplish complex movements 
has for its 
phenomena i : 
"y Magnetic Mhandwriting, we are told by a contributor to Le Rappel, the 


that are little less than marvelous. Even in ordinary 


, ete., and Mpen travels, in following the curves and inflections of the script, 
ledge of the something like 100,000 miles a year. But this is child’s play 
all matter, 
hese move. 
ether is the 
‘sical agent f¥made by Sir James Paget in 1888, is quoted in The British 
all the in Vedical Journal (London, March 28). It will no doubt be new 
movements, 
rfering with 
of the atom 


ompared to what is required in a performance on the piano. A 
calculation of the task of muscle and brain involved in this, 


to thousands of our readers, and, to the rest, well worth re- 
reading. He said: 


“Mademoiselle Janotha was so good as to play on the piano, 
thing to be feat my request, one of the swiftest pieces of music known to her, a 
s the small fppresto by Mendelssohn. The time it occupied was taken, and the 
nust be left |number of notes was counted. She played 5,995 notes in four 
pole-pieces fpminutes and three seconds; rat her more than twenty-four notes 
ybtain these [per second. We may, from this, estimate approximately the 
Ids. What @number of what we may call nervous vibrations transmitted 
» in such q during a given time to and from the 





in the case of one who has no hair at all, but a skilled 
operator can perform something like 500 of them in an hour, so 
that in 100 hours, or ten days of ten working hours each, the 
completely bald man may have a head of hair of his own. The 
hair will not grow, but that is rather an advaniage than other- 
wise, for it does not require cutting. It may be objected that 
the only difference between having hairs sewed separately into 
one’s scalp and wearing a wig is that a wig can be removed 
when one is tired of it; but perhaps this is hypercritical. Our 
description is from an abstract, made for the Italian journal 
Minerva, of an article contributed to Umschau (January 24) by 
Dr. A. Havas. We read: 


“Tt has oceasionally been attempted to cure baldness by 
implantation of hair in the skin, but the final results either are 
not to be taken seriously or were not such as to admit of prac- 
tical application. . . . Dr. A. Havas has just described a method 

that has been devised and applied 





2? We have brain; from the brain to the muscles, 






with excellent success by Dr. Szekely, 





| of vicious Mand from the muscles and the or- 
‘easing the mgans of hearing and of touch to the 
“ to 









assistant in the hospital at Budapest. 
“Dr. Szekely proceeds as follows: 
with a gold wire about one-five-hun- 


disposal by JB brain. . 
pole-pieces “Each note required at least two 
h the inten. | Voluntary movements of a finger, the 
field, while § bending down and the raising up; and 
this inten- @ besides these there were a very large 
hief object) numb r of lateral movements to and 
iminish the fro of the fingers, as well as many 
pace. The | and various movements of the wrists, 
ue moods ail elbows, shoulders, and feet. It was 
sie Penuldlal not possible to count these, but I 
pparatus, to think | can be sure that they were 
. fnotless than at the rate of one move- 
reper: ment for each note, making altogether 
ent within not fewer than three voluntary move- 
us, to study ments for each note, even if we allow 
shenomenon H for the chords in which several notes 
etween the B were struck at the same instant. the end to make a tiny hook. 
as small as Certainly there were not fewer “This done, he introduces the 
he study of than seventy-two distinctive varia- : needle, properly sterilized, into the 
» in which tions in the currents of nerve-force SIDE VIEW OF THE BIG MAGNET. skin of the head and then withdraws 
resting dis Btransmitted from the brain to the it gently, leaving beneath the skin the 
rare earths, B muscles in each second, and each of hook holding by the loop the hair, 
thousandth § these variations was determined by a distinet effort of the will.” bent double. After the needle has been withdrawn there may 
be seen protruding from the skin two hairs, being the two halves 
of the hair held at its central point by the loop, and anchored, 
“And observe—for herein may seem a chief wonder—each of so to speak, under the skin by the hook. 
these movements was directed by the will to a certain place, ‘The punctures are made at a distance of about one-twenty- 
with a certain force, and a certain speed, at a certain time; fifth of an inch apart, or 625 to the square inch. As there are two 
; of refriger- Band each touch was maintained for a certain length of time. hairs to each puncture, this makes 1,300 to the square inch. 
thout over- |) Thus there were, as we may say, five distinct and designed In three-quarters of an hour it is possible to plant 400 to 500 
qualities in each of the seventy-two movements in each second. _ hairs.” 
Moreover, each of these movements, determined by the will and 
exactly effected by transmission of nerve-force from the brain 
the temper- f along nerve-fibers to the muscles—each of these movements was 
der reduced § associated with consciousness of the very position of the finger, “After the planting, the loop and the hook, which remain 
two of i each hand, each arm, and each foot, before it was moved and under the skin, cause inflammation, which soon ceases and 
while moving it, and with consciousness of the sound of each forms a scar, without other effect than to fix the hair better in 
note and the force of each touch. its place. The puncture made by the needle quickly’ heals. 
“Thus there were at least four conscious sensations for each The hairs remain permanently implanted. They are, of course, 
vr, that this § of the twenty-four notes in each second; that is, there were at the dead hairs and do not grow, but no one would notice this who 
iddenly and # "ate of ninety-six transmissions of foree from the ends of nerve- did not look attentively and notice that two hairs instead of 
gnetic field fibers, along their course to the brain, in each of the same seconds _ one issue from each point in the skin. The hairs may be washed 
during which there were seventy-two transmissions going out and brushed without inconvenience. They should be oiled con- 
from the brain along other herve-fibers to the muscles. And _ tinually, to preserve their delicacy and softness. 
then, add to all this, that during the time, in each second of “The operation is not painful; after two weeks not a trace of 
which the mind was conscious of at least ninety-six sensations, it is felt. Dr. Szekely has met with only a few cases of suppura- 
and directed not fewer than seventy-two movements, it was also. tion. After a few weeks the head of the person treated may be 
remembering each note to be played in its due time and place, slapped or rubbed smartly without feeling the least sense of 
and was exercised with the judgment, in the comparison of the pain. Professor Havas has found that within the hook there 
playing of this evening with those of time before, and with some forms a kind of capsule of elastic tissue. To plant a perfectly 
of the sentiments which the music was intended to express. bald head with hairs about 50,000 are necessary. Professor 
It was played from memory, but Mademoiselle Janotha assures Havas asserts that he knows a person who was treated seven 
me she could have played it as swiftly at sight, tho this would years ago by Dr. Szekely’s method and who still possesses a 
have added another to the sensations associated with each good head of hair in the best state of preservation.” —Transl«- 
note.” tion made for Tue Literary Dicest. 

























































dredth of an inch in diameter, he 
makes a tiny loop, hardly visible to 
the naked eye, and in this he inserts 
a fine hair from a woman’s head, about 
eight to twelve inches long, so that 
half hangs down on each side. Then 
he introduces the other end of the 
wire into a Pravaz needle—one of 
the needles, hollow within, that are 
used for hypodermic injection—and 
draws out the end of the wire from 
the point of the needle until the loop 
has not quite emerged from the needle. 
Then he cuts off the wire about one- 
twelfth inch from the loop and bends 




















7 Nor was this all. He elaborates further: 
rimenter 1s 


of power is 
ism. ffort 


n based on 
nductors’— While the operation is thus extremely simple, the results, 


similarly, appear to cause little discomfort: 
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A FRENCH ARTIST'S DISCOVERY OF NEW YORK 


HE DISCOVERY that New York’s crowded sky-scrapers 
and cafion streets offer a unique mine of artistic inspi- 
ration and subject-matter has been going on for some 
years among our native artists, as witness the paintings of 
Colin Cooper Campbell and the etchings of Joseph Pennell—to 


my sensations and my visions. 


“This is what I have tried to do for New York. Very kee 
gript by the aspect, I will not say picturesque, but grandiose ay 
brutal, of the city, I sought long, while carrying out the are} 
tectural tasks which brought me here, for a method of expressing 


‘*Water-colors are too amiable; painting with oil lends itsg 





most at random. At 
this year’s Spring Acad- 
emy exhibition it was 
Jonas Lie’s “Afterglow,” 
a painting of New York’s 
water-front and _high- 
piled sky-line, that 
carried off the first Hall- 
garten prize. That for- 
eign artists are now be- 
ginning to share in this 
discovery of New York’s 
artistic possibilities is 
evidenced by an exhibi- 
tion of etchings by Henri 
Deville, in the galleries 
of the Maison Ad, Braun 
et Cie. Among these 
impressions is a set of 
thirty-eight, three of 
which we here repro- 
duce, recording various 
aspects of New York. 
Mr. Deville, who is an 
architect as well as an 
etcher, seems to be par- 
ticularly attracted by 
our soaring office-build- 
ings of steel and stone, 
for whose frank sacrifice 
of the esthetic to the 
utilitarian we were once 
inclined to blush. In 
the New York Sun he 
is quoted as follows on 
the subject of Manhat- 
tan from an artist’s 
viewpoint: 

“What subject of 
study is more interest- 
ing for an artist than 
the soul of a great city! 





Aside from the purely 
pictorial and _pictur- 


esque aspect which it may offer, how many philosophical reflec- 
tions, how many elevated and profound thoughts come to him 
who knows how to see and to feel in traversing the innumerable 








Ly Det ' 


Courtesy of Maison Ad. Braun et Cie. (Braun & Co., 


Successors) 


COENTIES SLIP. 


The French etcher who has discovered us confesses himself ‘‘ very keenly gript by 
the aspect, I will not say picturesque, but grandiose and brutal,” of New York City. 








streets and avenues which are as its veins and arteries. 


““*Why,’ somebody asked Meryon, ‘do you depict better 
than any one else the aspectseof the Tour St. Jacques?’ 

“*Tt is,’ he replied, ‘because in passing at its foot I am so 
profoundly imprest that I fear lest melted lead be thrown on 


me from its battlements.’ 


“There is the true raison d’étre of the artist: to be capable 
of emotion and then of transcribing that emotion in certain 
mediums so as to communicate it to the crowd and be under- 


stood by it. 


the same region 


enthusiasm in others.” 


who understand and admire the soul of the great city.” 
In another column of 7'he Sun we read: 


“There is no doubt that the etchings will cause many an old 
New Yorker to rub his eyes and start up in quest of these beauty- 
spots that the French etcher has found so plentifully in the lower 
part of Manhattan, and it is equally sure that our resident 
artists will begin to make pilgrimages in greater numbers to 


“These New York etchings seem to be born of the enthusiast 
of a discoverer, and they have the power of awakening that 


poorly to the reprodyg 
tion of architecture; 
was therefore led , 
aquafortis, of which { 
technique, subtle anf 
powerful, renders wo 
derfully by its contrast 
of white and black th 
shadows and light whic 
play between the tall 
buildings or evokes the 
mystery of the penum 
bra of streets narroy 
and shut in. 

‘Nothing in the world 
seems to me more fastis 
nating to study and t 
draw than that part o 
the lower city where the 
old Dutch or: Englis} 
houses, hardly raising 
their silhouettes above 
the water-front, seem 
the first steps of a gigai 
tic stairway of which the 
Singer Tower and the 
Woolworth Building ar 
the top. 

“Nothing more po 
etic than the audaciouw 
spring of the roadway of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which, spanning a river, 
allows to pass beneath 
its areh a _ world of 
ships of all kinds, and 
at the same _ time 
unites, like the Colos 
sus of Rhodes, two great 
cities crowded © with 
humanity. 

‘**Canaletto, Piranes, 
and Meryon have leit 
imperishable records 0! 
Venice, Rome, and Paris. 
New York merits, by 
her beauty, that artists 
should endeavor t 
transmit it to future 
centuries. Let us wish, 
therefore, that many 
may undertake the task 
and be encouraged by 
the multitude of those 
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NEW YORK 





FROM THE EAST RIVER. 


““ What subject of study is more interesting for an artist than the soul of a great city!’ 











A FOLK-SONG OF RECENT ORIGIN 


N AN ARTICLE on American folk-songs, in our issue 
of February 21, we quoted two stanzas from ‘‘The Railroad 
Corral,” a ballad of cowboy life which is printed anonymous- 

ly in Prof. John A. Lomax’s compilation of ‘‘Cowboy Songs.” 

We now learn that, instead of being ‘‘the palpable result of 

group improvisation,” as supposed, this poem was written by 

Mr. Joseph Mills Hanson and first published about a dozen 

years ago. Mr. Hanson’s letter, which is dated from Yankton, 

8. D., is interesting, among other reasons, because it suggests 

the ease with which the authorship of a song may be lost. Of 


“The Railroad Corral,’”” Mr. Hanson says: 


“The proper title of it is ‘Cowboy Song,’ and it was originally 
published in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly (now The American 
Magazine), some time in 1902 or 1903, and republished in my 
little volume of ‘Frontier Ballads’ (A. C. MeClurg & Co., 
Chicago, 1910). 

“While it is pleasant to know that this short ballad of mine 
possesses sufficient genuine feeling to have caused it to make ¢ 
place for itself among American folk-songs, it hardly seems right 
to let the error go uncorrected indefinitely. So, even at the risk 
of spoiling such romance as a mysterious origin might throw 
around it, I am advising you of the facts, for at least your own 
Personal information. I have no doubt Professor Lomax must 
have first heard the ‘Cowboy Song’ recited or sung in some 
obscure corner of the Southwest. I originally wrote it with the 
idea of adapting it to the old Scotch air, ‘Bonnie Dundee.’’ 


Here are the opening and closing stanzas of the poem as we 
find it in Mr. Hanson’s book: 


We are up in the morning ere dawning of day, 
And the grub-wagon’s busy and flapjacks in play, 
While the herd is astir over hillside and swale 
With the night-riders rounding them into the trail. 





Come, take up your cinches 
And shake up your reins; 
Come, wake up your bronco 
And break for the plains; 
Come, roust those red steers from the long chaparral, 
For the outfit is off for the railroad corral! 


The sun circles upward, the steers as they plod 

Are pounding to powder the hot prairie sod, 

And it seems, as the dust turns you dizzy and sick 
That you'll never reach noon and the cool, shady creek. 


But the longest of days must reach evening at last, 

When the hills are all climbed and the creeks are all passed, 
And the tired herd droops in the yellowing light; 

Let them loaf if they will, for the railroad’s in sight! 


Come, strap up the saddle 
Whose lap you have felt; 
So flap up your holster 
And snap up your belt; 
Good-by to the steers and the long chaparral; 
There's a town that’s a trump by the railroad corral! 


In another letter Mr. Hanson suggests that the old steam- 
boating days on the Mississippi River and its tributaries were 
probably rich in folk-songs, altho he fears that these have now 


been irretrievably lost. He writes: 


‘‘You doubtless know how prone the American negro is to 
compose jingles on almost any subject, and the roustabouts of 
the steamboat era must have made’ up hundreds of them; about 
their own picturesque lives, about the different boats, the. river 
towns whose levees they frequented, current events, and so 
forth. I myself have heard the negro deck-hands, on boats of 
to-day plying out of St. Louis, often chant odd ditties when they 
gathered around the forward capstan to ‘shoot craps’ and 
squabble for pennies tossed down by the passengers. Never- 
theless, I fear they have long ago forgotten the current doggerels 
of their fathers; at all events it would be a difficult matter to 
recover many of them.” 
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overproduction is a prime factor in it. 
publishers, too many novelists, too many books, but not enough 


purchasers of the novels which truly 
satisfy and are nobly enjoyable,” 
declares a writer in The Book 
Monthly (London), and J. Walter 
Smith, a London correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, contributes 
some interesting evidence along the 
same lines. Last year, he states, 
‘the number of works of fiction 
published was just over two thou- 
sand,” and ‘‘booksellers here are 
highly disturbed over what is called 
‘the glut of fiction.’’’ This cor- 
respondent goes on to say that 
William Heinemann, one of the 
most forward-looking and _ pro- 
gressive of English publishers, has 
decided to make a practical protest 
against these conditions by cutting 
down his output of novels. As a 
result of these conditions, says our 
informant— 


“Tt has become almost impos- 
sible for a bookseller to handle, a 
reviewer to review, or a purchaser 
to discriminate between the two 
thousand odd novels that appear 
yearly. Congestion follows as a 
matter of course, really good books 
are passed over in the ‘rush,’ and 
publishers and authors both suffer 
from restricted sales.” 


Along with this inflation of out- 
put, it seems, there is an actual 
shrinkage of the English reading 
public. On this point Mr. Smith 
again quotes Mr. Heinemann: 


‘*We have reached a stage where 
it is obvious that a great number 
of novels are produced which have 
not undergone the ordinary tests of 
sifting according to merit. In the 
second place, no one can command 
more than a certain amount of 
leisure, and now that so many 
other interests compete, reading 
can not be expected to prevail 
as it did. The public of to-day 
has many crazes which were un- 


known a decade ago—the tango, the motor, and the film, not 


unread 


‘There are too many 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
_ ENGLAND'S GLUT OF FICTION 


DETERIORATION of the standard and the average 
quality of English fiction is b.ing noticed by English 
publishers and critics, and mcst of them agree that 


commissions by tying up authors and publishers for sever 
and even unwritten—books on the strength of th 
often imaginary success of a first book have resulted in th 
printing of many novels which would never have seen priy 
Firms entering into such arrangements hay 
their manuscripts read to safeguard themselves against libg 
and indecency and the rest of it; but as a rule they seem , 
take it for granted that a person who has written one passable bog 





on their merits. 
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AN UNFAMILIAR GLIMPSE. 


Here Mr. Deville captures for us an impression of the 
Woolworth Building as seen through the Gothic arch of 


one of the piers of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

















As Dr. Eliot wrote it, the inscription for the west pavilion stood 
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will turn out many more. In my 
experience it is rather the othe 
way, and the proportion of peojl 
who have more than one book j 
them is very small indeed. They 
must be a more rigid exercise of thy 
test of merit if the good work jy 
the future is to have its prop 
reward.” 


DR. ELIOT, EDITED 
BY DR. WILSON 


EW outside the capital would 





probably ever have seen tli 

inscriptions for the ne 
Post-office Building in Washingta 
if the Presidential pen had not a 
tered them. They are enhanced ij 
popular as well as in literary inted 
est by the fact that they wer 
written by the ex-President of Hari 
vard University and ‘‘edited” 
that other university ex-presidenfi 
who now occupies the White Hou 
Since Dr. Eliot is not only famou 
for his lucid and limpid literary styk 
but is a recognized expert in thi 
particular form of terse compos 
tion—he wrote the inscriptions fi 
the World’s Fair buildings in Chi 
cago—many will be surprized thaf 
the Wilsonian pen found any oppor 
tunity for its work of revision. Ye 
we learn. from Washington di 


patches that for the east pavilion o— 


the Post-office Dr. Eliot wrote: 


Carrier of news and knowledge, — 
Instrument of trade and commer 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Among men and nations, and hene 
Of peace and good-will. 

And that this was revised by th 
President to read: 


Carrier of news and knowledge, 

Instrument of industry and con 
merce, 

Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 

Of peace and good-will 

Among men and nations. 
















to speak of universal golf—and where you find these things 
all in active competition, the allowance of time for reading is 
sure to diminish.”’ 


The remedy, says Mr. Heinemann, rests with the publisher: 


“‘I have no desire to criticize contemporary fiction adversely 
—on the centrary, the standard of the best fiction is as high as 
it ever was., What I have dn. mind is the enormous surplus of 
rubbish that reaches print. You may see this by the extent to 
which the novel-writing habit has grown of recent years, so 
much so that the possession of a pen and an ink-pot seems quite 
excuse enough for any one to turn author. 

“The remedy is a recognition of the fact that the over- 
production of which every one complains has been largely due 
to artificial causes, and that the future lies, to a great extent, 
with the publishers themselves. Literary agents are responsible 
for most of the trouble, and their efforts to make sure of their 


Carrier of love and sympathy, 
Messenger of friendship, 
Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the seattered family, 
Enlarger of the public life. 


In the Wilsonian version this becomes: 


Analyzing the changes in this inscription, the New York Tin 


notes: 


Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 
Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life. 


Carrier,’ repeated from the previous inscription, become 
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April 25, 1914 


‘Messenger’ by the schooling from 
‘sympathy’ is made to precede ‘love’—it does that naturally— 
thus improving the rhythm. . And the ‘common life,’ the 
life of the people in their usual private relations—not in their 
public relations—was precisely what Dr. Eliot should have meant 
and the opposite of what he did say. He will be grateful because 
his lines were well edited.” 


the White House, and 





The incident draws from the Chicago Inter Ocean an inter- 
esting dissertation on the general subject of inscription-writing, 
an art which, it notes, has fallen somewhat into abeyance in 
the modern world. In this paper we read: 

“In Greek and Roman times the epigraph—we prefer the 
word to ‘epigram,’ because the latter has come to mean a 
satirical poem—was a recognized literary form. Many of the 
most admired lines in the Greek Anthology are epigraphs, 
actual or imagined. Some Latin poets, especially Lucan, seem 
to have striven to write lines suitable for carving on stone or 
metal. 

“In ‘the nature of things the inscription must be very terse, 
must deal in broad generalities, must suggestively appeal to 
the imagination, and must avoid the form of argument. Sc 

“The Chicago World’s Fair was about the first American en- 
terprise which called for much in the way of epigraphs. It was 
our first conscious large-scale effort to produce monumental 
buildings for the world’s general inspection. President Eliot 
of Harvard was called upon to devise inscriptions. 

“He is conceded to have performed the task with distinction, 
tho none of his English phrases stick in the memory like the 
century-old Latin one that summarized the achievements of 
Benjamin Franklin, and was most fitly placed on the Electricity 
building: ‘Eripuit calo fulmen  sceptrumque tyrannis’— He 
snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and the scepter from 
tyrants.’ ”’ 

While conceding that the Post-office inscriptions have been 
improved by revision, The Inter Ocean declares that ‘there is 
no discredit to Dr. Eliot in having his work thus revised,” since 
“the ‘copy’ of few men can not be improved by a competent 
reviser.”” On this point The Times, previously quoted, remarks: 


“This revision will not, we believe, occasion in Dr. Eliot a 
moment’s distress of mind. For one thing, both men are accus- 
tomed to discipline, habitually self-imposed. Like all who 
have become masters of thought and expression, both have fre- 
quently sought and submitted to criticism.” 





POETS AGAIN “BEST SELLERS” 


OR THE FIRST TIME since the heyday of Tennyson's 
popularity books of poetry have broken into the ‘“‘best- 


, 


seller’’ class, and no less an authority on the public taste 
than George P. Brett, president of the Macmillan publishing 
house, declares that to-day ‘‘the poet with a real gift has golden 
opportunities awaiting him and the largest possible audience 
ever in the history of the world.””. The moving-pictures, Mr. 
Brett explains, are ‘‘displacing the novel for time-killing pur- 
poses,”’ and are emptying the seats of the regular theaters. But 


“This does not apply to poetry. You can not get poetry into 
moving-picture form. This partly explains the publishers’ keen 
competition to sign up rising poets.” 


In a London dispatch to the New York Times, Mr. Brett is 
further quoted as saying: 


“The fact is highly significant of the sudden change in the 
publie’s attitude toward literature. For years poetry was almost 
tabu. The muse had been wandering in the wilderness, and 
now suddenly we find the poets among the best sellers. There is 
Masefield, for example. ‘The Everlasting Merey’ and ‘The 
Dauber’ especially attracted attention in America; then there is 
that remarkable Bengali poet, Tagore, the sale of whose works 
compares favorably with the best-selling novels. The sale of 
his ‘The Gardener’ alone in America exceeded 100,000 copies. 
One bookseller in Los Angeles sold 500 copies in that city alone. 

‘Such a thing had not been seen since the heyday of Tenny- 
son, when a new volume of his poems was the talk of both 
hemispheres. 
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“The development of poetry into the best sellers has come 
with such disconcerting suddenness that we publishers are all 
on the qui vive. 

‘*But, mind you, the public which has thus suddenly turned 
to buying books of poetry and neglecting the ordinary novel 
wil have only the best. I do not think that ‘highbrow’ poets 
will ever become best sellers, and I think the public is right. 
What we publishers are eagerly looking for is a poet whose 
verse sings to the very heart of the people and makes a universal 
appeal. 

“To-day a real poet can no longer lament the fact that he 
can not extract a living from verse. Those threadbare days 
are gone.” 


Why did the public for a time turn its back on poetry? And 
Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, the young English poet who feels that our press have 


why has its attitude now suddenly become cordial? 


done him an unintentional wrong by their insistent exploitation 
of the fact that he has ‘‘made poetry pay,” believes that the 
the 
movement”’ of a decade or so ago, and that it was Kipling who 


general public was estranged from poetry by ‘esthetic 


first ‘‘rehabilitated poetry after the esthetic movement 
disgraced it.” 


had 
Mr. Noyes, whose recent appointment to a 
‘visiting professorship” in English literature at Princeton has 
evoked much interested and approving comment, had this to 
say to an interviewer: 


‘*T think I know how it is that the man in the street has come 
to look on poetry as a vain, impractical thing, That wretched 
‘esthetic movement’ is to blame. The protagonists of that 
movement made a cult of insincerity, and naturally they alien- 
ated sensible people. And the shocking downfall of sham 
estheticism cast poetry still more into disfavor. 

‘‘However, this cloud is rapidly passing away. People are 
beginning to see that there is a fundamentally democratic reason 
for appreciating poetry. The basis of poetry—the basis of all 
the arts—is the sense of rhythm, and the sense of rhythm is 
universal. Indeed, you might say that rhythm is the basis of 
life. The heart beats in rhythm, the world moves in rhythm— 
rhythm is the great common law of the universe. ...... 

‘*Poetry is steadily gaining in popularity. Recently I met a 
man who is tremendously interested in verse. He is a manufac- 
turer, and last year when he was in England he made a special 
trip to the home of a great critic, merely to talk to him about 
poetry. And the ctitic said to him, ‘You are the third American 
manufacturer who has come to talk poetry with me this week, 
and I don’t see the connection!’ Well, we are very soon about 
to see that ¢onnection.”’ 


It is of interest to notice in passing that Mr. Noyes, while 
welcoming this reawakened interest in poetry, has no great 
admiration for the new type of magazine that devotes itself ex- 
clusively to verse. Altho we have several of these magazines 
published in the United States, the ones Mr. Noyes mentions 
are English publications. After complaining that there is usually 
‘‘an air of insincerity’’ about these all-poetry magazines, and 
that ‘‘most of them print a sort of verse that has no relation to 


“ec 


life,’ thereby tending ‘‘to throw poetry into disrepute,” he goes 


on to say: 


‘“The people who publish a magazine called Poetry and Drama 
have what they call the ‘Poetry Book-shop.’ They hold meetings 
there, and they have provided ‘simple, austere beds’ for ‘simple, 
austere’ young poets from the country to sleep in. And the 
young poets from the country come with their long hair and 
flowing neckties and pose and read their own verses, and bring 
the contempt of the man in the street down on all poetry. 

“IT would make an exception of one poetry magazine—T hc 
Poetry Review, edited by Stephen Phillips. It contains good 
poetry and sound criticism. It is a dignified publication, with 
no insincerity about it. It is perhaps the best critical journal 
of the kind, for it stimulates just that attention to the laws of 
literature which is so lacking in others.” 


A writer in the South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, North Car- 
olina) is convinced that poetry fell from popular favor because 
“Romantic” and ‘‘Victorian’’ verse was so ‘‘subjective”’ 
“egoistic” that readers turned from it in disgust; and that its 
present reinstatement is due to its return to “ 


and 


objectivity.” 

















THE SPLIT BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE AGE 


MPREST by the wide-spread and apparently growing 
indifference to the claims of the Church—an indifference 
by no means confined to the unmoral and antisocial element 

in our modern communities—the editors of The Homiletic Review 

have asked more than a hundred leaders of thought in the fields 
of religion, science, and literature what they believe to be the 

causes of this indifference, and what they would propose as a 

remedy. In their letter of inquiry the editors quote, as a sug- 

gestive starting-point for the discussion, Abraham Lincoln’s 
statement: ‘I have never united myself to any church because 

I have found difficulty in giving my consent without mental 

reservation to the long and complicated statements of Christian 

doctrine which characterized their Articles of Belief and Confes- 
sion of Faith.’”’ And in what way, they ask, is a fundamental 
theology of the Church ‘‘to be related to the literary, scientific, 
and philosophical certainties of our time?’’ Among the one 
hundred and five men who answer these questions, and whose 
answers have been incorporated in a volume of nearly six hundred 
pages under the title ‘‘The Church, the People, and the Age,” 
we find such names as Rudolf Christoph Eucken, Adolf Harnack, 

Lord Avebury, Lyman Abbott, Charles Augustus Briggs, Have- 

lock Ellis, David Starr Jordan, Edwin Markham, Herbert 

Hensley Henson, and John Watson (Ian Maclaren), with many 

others not less eminent in their own fields, tho less familiar to 

the general public. And their views are all surveyed, analyzed, 
and summed up by Rev. Clarence Augustine Beckwith, professor 
of systematic theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

“The single fact upon which the writers are agreed,” Mr. Beck- 

with finds, ‘‘is that of the present indifference toward the 

Churech.”” The various and conditions advanced as 

responsible for this indifference he lists and classifies as follows: 


causes 


**(1) Creeds which are prescribed as requisite to church 
membership. These are either weak, vague, and unreasonable, 
or else inclusive of too much. On the one hand, there is little 
appreciation of the historic creeds and the basis of belief is too 
indefinite; there is no appeal to great loyalties. On the other 
hand, the creeds either contain material, as metaphysies, which 
does not belong there, or are full of unsupported and unprovable 
assertions, while their tone is inconsistent with the spiritual life 
or the social movements of to-day, such as individualism, dem- 
ocracy, universal education, and the spirit of research. 

““(2) The Church, as a teaching or working organization, 
invites indifference. Its teaching is remote from life, lacks the 
note of reality, is behihd the age in science and social questions, 
and fails in leadership in great social activities. 

“(3) Indifference is increased both by the theology for which 
the Church stands, and by the fact that men confuse the Church 
with dogmatic theology, which is repugnant to them. 

‘“*(4) Ministers come in for their share of responsibility for 
this condition. They are deficient either in their personal qual- 
ities as ministers or in their leadership of the Church’s activities, 
or their message is not in harmony with present Christian ideals. 

““(5) Competing attractions, as Sunday newspapers or week- 
end visits, providing respite from the increasing pressure of 
business, draw men away from the Church. 

““(6) Other activities outside of the Church as such, all 
legitimate and needful for social welfare—the Y. M.C. A. and 
scores of agencies for human betterment—enlist an increasing 
body of workers who would once have found their opportunity 
in the Church. . 

““(7) Indifference to the Church is only another symptom of 
general indifference which appears elsewhere in politics and 
other spheres of responsibility. 

““(8) There are those for whom the Church will always be 
too narrow—a fact which argues, perhaps, no reproach against 
their moral character, their religious idealism, or even against 
the Church. 
























‘“(9) A growing disbelief in a personal God among those who 
are trained in purely scientific or philosophical directions ha; 
made the faith on which the Church is founded impossible, and 
turned them from it so far as it represents a theology. 

‘*(10) More special causes of indifference are alleged, some of 
which are the natural repugnance of the natural man to religion 
as embodied in the Church, unawakened conscience or religious 
sense, intense individualism caring only for personal religion, 
desire for independence, frivolous expectations as to the outcome 
of life, unadmirable character of many church members, the 
Church’s class consciousness, maladjustment to social needs or 
ignorance, or, worse, timidity in dealing with social injustice, 
On the other hand, people are weary of hearing only of this 
present world—things political, social, eeonomic—and_ because 
the Church does not minister to their craving to hear about 
another life—religion—they seek elsewhere for the satisfaction 
of their desire.” 


The question concerning the relation of fundamental theology 
to ‘‘literary, scientific, and philosophical certainties’’ brought a 
wide variety of replies. From Mr. Beckwith’s summary we quote 
the following paragraphs, which will interest the general as well 
as the theological reader: 


“Concerning the development of theology, two diametrically 
opposite tendencies appear. One would go back to the essential 
principles, irrespective of transient forms, the other would seek 
a restatement of theology, which is demanded by various con- 
siderations. It ought to keep pace with the present-day religious 
and intellectual revival and the growth of intelligence. As 
contrasted with the almost exclusive reference to other-world 
interests and purely theological questions, attention to th 
present world and its ethical and social values is drawn into 
the foreground. Nor can theology shut itself away from sharing 
the general development of the time. Furthermore, there must 
be freedom for theologizing. Since, too, the meaning of religion 
changes and it must appeal to men of every new time, theology 
must likewise be subject to change. Finally, because theology 
is not based on a closed revelation, and especially because it is 
vital, it must progress. 

“With geference to the relation of theology to literary, sci- 
entific, and philosophical certainties, three general positions are 
suggested. First, these ‘certainties’ are by no means fixt and 
permanent, but change with changing intelligence; one should, 
therefore, not be anxious to square his theology with shifting 
notions of science; the same is true of literature and philosophy; 
there are fashions in these which to-day rule and to-morrow are 
discarded. Secondly, it is maintained that, as was indicated 
above, theology must be in accord with knowledge or ‘certainties’ 
in other spheres. It matters not that these certainties change; 
theology musi change with them. The purpose of intelligence is 
to unify knowledge, and since theology belongs to the same field 
of intelligence which is occupied by science and philosophy, it 
must submit to the same canons of inquiry, the same rules of 
evidence, and the same logic by which conclusions are drawn 
which science itself has to observe. Theology may arrogate no 
special prerogative for itself; it is worthless unless it accords 
with every actually proved result of historical or other scientific 
research. Thirdly, because theology is self-sufficient, being self- 
defined, it is, therefore, independent of other branches of knowl- 
edge. It may, indeed, incorporate into its scheme what science 
has to say of God and his world, but it derives nothing essential 
from these directions, and must not allow itself to be enslaved 
by them. Theology has its own sphere; let it be content therein. 
Accordingly, it is roundly affirmed that theology is unassailable 
when it keeps within its own domain; yet it will be found in 
harmony with all the certainties in other fields of knowledge. 
Or, since theology has a domain which is wholly peculiar to 
itself, any question of harmony with other domains is idle—the 
two are absolutely different. On the other hand, however, it is 


as stoutly asserted that theology which at any point touches the 
discoveries of science is assailable; let it, therefore, be content 
with the general spirit of Jesus’s teaching without recourse to 
the Middle Ages on disputed matters.”’ 









April 25, 
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Another point emphasized in many of the replies is thus 
restated by Mr. Beckwith: 


“For the first time in its history the Church is confronted by 
the fact that other agencies which are independent of it, or but 
loosely connected with it, are entering upon moral and social 
tasks in which the Church might very well engage, but which, 
by reason of the non-sectarian and cooperative character of 
these tasks, no single church is in position to do as well, or even 
to undertake at all. For the first time, also, the Church is aware 
of a strange reversal in its position—from being by common 
consent the exclusive ageney for human betterment, it finds 
itself only one among many agencies, some of 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG WITH STORIES 


HE MAGIC POTENCY of a tale to hold the attention 
and persuade the mind is being turned to novel use by 
Frederick J. Gould, founder of the Moral Education 
League of Great Britain, who tells stories for the purpose of 
giving moral instruction to children, and yet, as he is reported 
to have said in an interview, never points to the moral of the 
tale. His first experiment, according to the New York Evening 
Sun, was made with a Sunday-school class, and it has led eventu- 
ally to his 


appearance before more than 





which are already outstripping it in useful- 





ness; in very many communities it has to 
assume an apologetic attitude respecting not 
only its support, but even its very existence. 
It would be worse than foolish to ignore this 
new condition of the Church as creating a 
problem of grave difficulty. Whether the 
Church knows it or not, the Church is on 
trial in the modern world as really as it ever 
was in the ancient régime. Not until it re- 
discovers in the new social environment and 
consciously defines and dedicates itself to its 
task will it compel the allegiance both of its 
own members and of the community in which 
it is placed. Its task may be different or 
simpler in one community than in another— 
here religious, there educational, elsewhere 
social, or all of these in various combinations 
and degrees. Its only justification for its 
existence even lies in the words of Jesus, ‘I 
am among you as he that serveth.’ All over 
our land are deserted chureh buildings which 
tell their own tragic tale; because they ceased 
to serve, they ceased to live. And not long 
will a community care for a church which 
cares little or nothing for it. Here, without 
doubt, lies a secret and powerful cause of in- 
difference to the Church; that this is recog- 
nized as such is a tribute to the honest judg- 
ment of men. ‘We love him because he first 
loved us,’ is no less true with reference to the 
Church than to God. With a creed or with- 
out it—be it the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, the Westminster Con- the Moral 
fession, or Linecoln’s platform—the church ines sheen 
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HE BUILDS CHARACTER BY 
STORY-TELLING. 

Frederick J. Gould, 

Education 


20,000 teachers and parents to show them 
just how he does it. Mr. Gould is now in 
the United States, we read, under the auspices 
of the University of Wisconsin and the. In- 
ternational Child Welfare League, and has 
‘visited thirty cities, five universities, and 
given 230 ‘lessons’ to different groups of 
grade school pupils.’”’ This ‘‘ white-haired 
English schoolmaster,” as he is described, 
has told stories and demonstrated his method 
not only in Europe and America, but also in 
India, and his interviewer says that altho the 
charm of his personality is felt, ‘it would be 
difficult to find an individual more simple or 


more selfless than whose main 





this man,” 
effort seems to be ‘‘to eliminate everything 
but the revelation of the moral truth he is 
endeavoring to convey.” Mr. Gould out- 
lines his system in this formula: 


“Concrete story-telling; but not for mere 
entertainment. Stories used as PARABLES 
to convey a moral truth. 

‘*No moralizing, for formal deduction of a 
moral. No perpetual saying, ‘ This ought to be 
But, rather, a REVELATION, by 
means of history, biography, and legend, of what 
ISand HAS BEEN DONE finely and nobly. 

** Positive examples preferred to negative (via 
crime, error). 

“TRUE stories preferred to fiction (novels). 


done.’ 


who founded 
league of 








which serves the community and the world 
will never lack for supporters. Never will he 
the Church resume its place of leadership and supremacy in 
social redemptive action until more than any other agency it 
serves the highest and most permanent needs of men.”’ 


“Some of the chief battles of theology,’’ Mr. Beckwith goes 
on to say, ‘“‘have been in defense of its sacrosanct claims,” and 
in these battles ‘‘the theologians have been worsted.’’ And it 
is with the following words that he concludes his summary of 
The Homiletic’s symposium: 


‘“One would suppose that theology, taught by sad experience, 
might at length learn at least to make her peace with all other 
knowledge, if not to go out in search of such knowledge, and, 


wherever found, welcome it. A new day has, however, dawned, 
with religion conceived of as a universal human experience, with 
revelation regarded as coextensive with the consciousness of 
values, with theology emphasizing a special aspect of reality 
which at the same time involves all our knowledge of reality. 

“Theology may be defined as the science of God or the 
science of faith, but in either case alike it discusses the same 
subjects and is enriched by the entire wealth of human intellec- 
tual achievement. A fundamental theology of our time must 
have a well-beaten path between it and literary and scientific 
and philosophical certainties; it must draw its material from all 
sourees—the Scriptures, history, experience, psychology, ethics, 
metaphysies, scientific conclusions, indeed, wherever any values 
appear; and it must be influenced by these and change as these 
change. At least one cause of the present indifference to the 
Chureh will be removed when the Church acknowledges that its 
theology is simply the human interpretation of God and his 
purpose for the world, an interpretation always fallible, incom- 
plete, progressing, which aims to be at one with all intelligence 
in other spheres of certainty.” 


The judgment needs CONSTRUCTING or 
EDIFYING; there should be a moral PLOT- 
INTEREST in life; a following out of connected ideas on subjects 
of CONDUCT, PERSONA L and CIVIC. 

“Must be applicable to all citizens in all countries. I have 
taught Jews, Christians, Agnostics, Hindus, Parsees, Mohamme- 
dans, addressing all in the same spirit and manner.” 


As for his methods of preparation: 


“T never know what I am going to take up until I see the group 
of children I am to talk to. Yesterday it was the subject of 
courage. One of my stories was about a school-teacher who 
saved the lives of several people by helping them from a burning 
building at the peril of her own life. It is just as easy to take 
incidents from life for material in telling the stories as to use 
fiction, and I always try to keep faith with my hearers by telling 
them true stories.” 


To an interviewer from the New York Evening Post, Mr. 
Gould explained that he tells his stories to children ‘‘from 
eleven to fourteen years of age,’’ which he believes to be ‘‘the 
time best suited for the inculeation of moral principles,” and 


he goes on to tell how he came to take up this work: 


“T taught in a small country school, where there were girls 
and boys, and I taught in larger schools, where there were only 
boys. In both cases the feeling was borne in upon me that in 
our school system that which is most essential to the making of 
a good citizen, high ideals of service, self-control, truthfulness, 
kindness, and like virtues, is ignored, certainly not directly 
taught. There is Bible instruction, which is required in all the 
English public schools, but it is as dry as dust, unfeeling in its 
treatment, and does not do for the children what the school might 
in inculeating the highest ideals.” 
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BILLY SUNDAY’S RESULTS 


HE CHARGE that Billy Sunday’s conversions are 

largely the effect of emotional ebullition, which does 

not last, is denied in various quarters by observers who 
show proof of the permanent good results of the evangelist on 
the social, industrial, and political life of the cities that have felt 
his influence. As an instance, we learn from the Rey. Joseph H. 
Odell, a Scranton pastor writing in The Outlook, that ‘there is no 
doubt that in Pennsylvania Billy Sunday’s preaching has had more 
to do with the revolt 
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by the writer when he speaks of the free-will offering of more 
than $40,000 which was given by Pittsburg, and he says the gift— 


‘“‘was explained as part gratitude by regenerated individuals | 


part thank-offering by the relatives of those who ‘hit the trail’ 
and in part a recognition of communal and industrial benefit by 
those who were broad enough to judge the revivalists by the 
results produced. By far the largest amount was subscribed by 
employers of labor, who recognized that the new life adopted 
by their men meant greater honesty and efficiency and produc. 
tivity in the business. Profanity decreased in the big plants. 
sobriety made for a higher and steadier output, the new religious 
motive generated ambi- 
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with its plant in that 
city and placed at the 
head of it a- regularly 
ordained minister, while 
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religious de- 
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A NEW 


men, we are informed, 
‘hit the sawdust trail” 
for Billy by 
abandoning for 


Sunday 
cards 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECULAR NEWSPAPER. 


Cartoon urging Sunday-school attendance, drawn by McCutcheon, in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


tory of the country, | 
that such a 
thing has been done by 
any large business cor- 
poration,” and he adds: 


believe, 








the Bible and forming 
a class in a disused garage, and, to sum it all up in the words of 
the Seranton pastor in The Outlook, ‘‘all the quiescent righteous- 
ness of the community grew brave and belligerent against vice, 
intemperance, gambling, and political dishonesty.’’ He does the 
same wonderful work wherever he goes, continues the writer, 
who then tells us of the evangelist’s power in politics: 


‘‘During the last week of February I went to Pittsburg for 
the purpose of eliciting interest in the candidacy of J. Benjamin 
Dimmick for the nomination of United States Senator. Billy 
Sunday had closed his Pittsburg campaign a few days earlier. 
My task waseasy. A group of practical politicians met Mr. Dim- 
mick at dinner. They were the men who had worked the wards 
of Allegheny County on behalf of Penrose and the liquor interests 
for years. Together they were worth many thousands of votes 
to any candidate; in fact, they were the political balance of power 
in that county. They knew everything that men could know 
about the ballot, and some things that no man should know. 
Solidly, resolutely, and passionately they repudiated Penrose. 
‘No one can get our indorsement in Allegheny County, even for 
the office of dog-catcher, who fs fot antibooze and anti-Penrose,’ 
they asserted. When asked the secret of their crusader-like zeal 
against the alliance of liquor and polities, they frankly ascribed 
it to Billy Sunday; they had been born again—no idle phrase 
with them—in the vast whaleback tabernacle under the preach- 
ing of the baseball evangelist.” 


What business men feel they owe to the evangelist is indicated 


‘Billy Sunday sue- 
ceeded in moving the city of Pittsburg from one end to the 
other, and that, to my mind, was the greatest result of his 
meetings. It is easy to talk about religion now in Pittsburg. 
Men especially are thinking of it as never before, and the great 
majority are no longer in the middle of the road. They are 
on one side or the other. I never knew a man who could 
speak to men with such telling effect as Billy Sunday. I covet 
his ability to make men listen to him. It was necessary in my 
chureh, which, when packed, holds 3,200, to hold special mect- 
ings for different groups, such as lawyers, doctors, bankers, etc., 
and they were always crowded. In the big tabernacle, which 
was built for the campaign, and held more than 20,000, the 
men from the big steel-shops, after the second week, came in 
bodies of 1,000 to 3,000, in many cases headed by their leading 
officers.” 


Dr. Alexander also states that Billy Sunday’s campaign has 
added 419 members to his church, and that nine Pittsburg de- 
partment stores “are now holding prayer meetings every morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock.”” As showing how well Sunday fights the 
drink evil, the press report the statement of one of his up- 
holders, who says that in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 

“The saloons have been almost put out of business, and I have 
been told that many saloons frequented by the miners which 
formerly took in $25 to $40 a day now hardly take in $5. I 
confidently believe that within five years Pennsylvania will have 
local option, if not constitutional prohibition. That is one big 
thing that Sunday is doing for the community.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 





“yN the High Hills’? there is now— 

] and was when the world was young 
—much poetry. So the title of Mr. 
Maxwell Struthers Burt’s book of verses, 
just published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, excites pleasurable anticipations. 
Nor are these anticipations disappointed. 
Mr. Burt has put into words the very 
spirit of man’s great ancient friends, the 
mountains, 

The title poem is too long for quotation 
—hut here are eight magical lines: 


The Hill-Valleys 
By MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


In the hill-valleys, the cool valleys, valleys that I 
know, 

You can sit all day with flowers at the edge of the 
snow, 

Sit all day with flowers and let your soul possess 

The round open quiet and a great gentleness. 


In the hill-valleys, the still valleys, valleys that I 





love, 

You can watch the clouds a-sailing in the blue sky 
above: 

Watch the clouds a-sailing, and then come down at 
night | 

To your dear love waiting and your own home | 
light. 


3ut Mr. Burt is no seorner of things 
urban. He is a lover of wild nature, but 
he knows, too, the ‘‘ splendor of humanity. 
In the following poem—which is so musical 
that it reminds the reader of some of the 
best work of Mr. Alfred Noyes—he sug- 
gests, with admirable delicacy and skill, the 
mysterious, undefinable, powerful charm of 
spring. 


” 


I 


‘“ Where hansoms flit to left and right 
Like huge enamored fireflies,’’ 


“ 


| 
is unforgettable, and so is 
dawn, when little swallows pass.” | 


The Flute-Player 
By MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


There comes a day when April's in and Spring 
walks down the city street, 
And barrel organs, everywhere, 
Make songs for little children’s feet; 
And, O, the chestnut-trees are sweet! 
The crocus blossoms in the square— 
Till suddenly as breath o’ pain you catch the flute 
notes here and there: é 
A single note! Another higher! 
Up to the gray cathedral spire! 
Elusive as a skylark winging: 
And the heart of you goes out in singing. 


Just a moment and they are still, but all the hours 
are gay with light, 
The stars creep out in purple skies 
And yellow lanterns jewel the night 
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Where hansoms flit to left and right 
Like huge enamored fireflies. 
Young voices stir the lilac dusk with murmur, 
laughter, fall and rise; 
And once again where the shade lies thick, 
You hear the flute notes, cool and quick! 
A silver call—a demiquaver, 
The shyest, happiest, quaintest flavor! 


They say that oftentimes in June, when roses 
deck the quickset hedge, 
A lover and his lass will note 
Far off beside the river's edge, 
Amidst the purple-irised sedge, 
The glimmer of a pied gold coat, 


And on their ears a fluting fall as soft as from a | 


blackbird’s throat; 
Then he will think her fair as flowers, 
May dawn, June rivers, August showers; 
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The Easiest Way to 
Analyze Your Costs 


Get Your Facts 
More Quickly 


Changing business conditions require quicker, more ac- 
curate knowledge of every factor affecting cost and profit— 
factors outside of business and within it. 





Nine-tenths of this information iscontained within your own 
records—past and current. And your own Bookkeeping 
Department should be able tosupply you withthe vital facts 
you need to know to run your business more successfully. 


This Free Booklet Will Help You Find 
The Easiest Way To Get Your Facts 


“The Easiest Way to Analyze Your Business Records’”’ 
is the last most helpful book issued by the WALES WAY 
Bureau. 





The Easiest Way to 
Classify Your Sales 


It is based upon our experience in devising and suggesting 
new methods for reducing bookkeeping costs and analyzing 
business records. 
It will be sent upon request, to responsible businessmen. 
Other recent Booklets issued by the WALES WAY Bu- 
reau are: 
1. ‘“‘The Easiest Way to Start a Perpetual Inventory.” 
2. “A Simplified Bank Statement System.” 


Visible 


Adding 
Machine 


Either of these two Booklets will also be sent upon request. 

Simply cut out and attach coupon to your letterhead and 

say which books you want. 

Where There’s a WALES THE ADDER MACHINECOMPANY, 2020 Hoyt St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
There’s an Easier Way 
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Your ten 
fingers and 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


make about 
the best 
combination 
in the care 
of the hair. 


They clean and loosen 
your scalp. They quicken 
its circulation. 


They, bring ““Packer’s” 
cleansing and _ invigorat- 
ing lather to the hair roots. 


Try a shampoo with 
**Packer’s!”” The refresh- 
ing and tonic effect that 
follows at once will delight 
you. And you will find 
Packer’s Tar Soap is of the 
greatest aid in improving scalp 
conditions and the health, 
lustre and beauty of the hair. 


(Pure as the Pines) 


To help you get the full benefit 
from Packer’sTar Soap, we have 
printed an indexed manval on 
the proper care of the hair and 
scalp. Sent postpaid on request. 


Send toc for sample of Packer’s 
Tar Seap. State whether you 
wish cake or Jiquid. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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| And both young hearts will set a-beating | 


As on the eve of their first meeting. | 


And once I saw, when Winter blew the sun behind 
a saffron sky, 

From out the shadow of a thorn 

The twinkle of a watching eye— 

Outrageous humorous and sly— 

Above a gold coat gay and torn; 

And heard within, without, beyond—a pipe, a 
bird, a flute, a horn; 

A singing underneath the snow— 

How could I tell, my heart beat so? 

But that was when from oversea 

My dear love had come home to me. 


Once, long ago, the story runs, a rich man tried to 
catch the fellow; 

He set a feast out on the grass, 

And piled the cloth with sovereigns yellow, 

And wine of vintage extra mellow, 

But no one ever came, alas! 

So evening fell and moth-winged night, and dawn, | 

when little swallows pass: | 

There grew a knocking at his gate, | 

“Be quick! Your brother dieth straight!’’ 

And this is strange but past refuting, | 
| 
| 





Beside the dead he heard the fluting! 


Ah, none can ever capture him, nor over here, nor 
over there, 

He comes when only so he wills, 
And answers never a single prayer 
Of beggarman or rajah’s heir. 
Till one fine day his music thrills, 
When least expected, over the hills: 
“Over the hills and far away! 
We'll find the dawn,”’ the flute notes say; 
But, ah, should one set out to follow, 
They die in the echoes down the hollow. 


It is unfortunate that The Yale Review 
is so expensive. The essays and poems 
which it contains deserve a larger audience 
than that composed of people ready to pay 
seventy-five cents for a single copy of 
a magazine. The April issue contains 
some verse that is notably good. Here, for 
example, is one of the oldest of themes, 
made freshly beautiful by the talent of a 
true poet. 

The Exile 


By WALTER PEIRCE 


I watch the steady march of stars 
Till day draws near the eastern bars, 
And midnight shadows, westward drawn, 
Fade before the desert dawn. 
The mighty silence is not stirred 
By fluttering leaf or waking bird; 
The sun looks down, a haggard eye, 
A brasier in a burnt-out sky, 
On quivering butte and wrinkling plain, 
A land that has forgotten rain! 


The spring of English turf is sweet 
Beneath the tread of tired feet, 
And sweet to aching English eyes 
The misted gray of English skies, 
And soft the drip of autumn rains 
On Dorset downs and Devon lanes. 


Alas! Three thousand miles and more 
Upon the ocean's shifting floor, 
Ere flashes on our straining sight 
The evening star of Scilly Light, 
Or through the morning fog looms red 
The towering bastion of Bolt Head! 


The screaming hawk wheels up the sky. 
Yonder is England, here am I. 


The same issue contains ‘‘Ash Wednes- 
day—After Hearing a Lecture on the 
Origins of Religion’’—a long and thought- 
ful poem by Mr. John Erskine. Mr. 
Erskine’s blank verse is dignified and 
sonorous, but it is doubtful whether 
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“Play Ball” 


To do it effectively—in sport, 
business or any other game of 
life—one needs a vigorous body 
controlled by a clear brain. 


Food plays 
a big part. 


Many play a losing game be- 
cause their food doesn’t contain 
the elements necessary to build 
up strong bodies and healthy 
brains. 

Most white flour foods are 
lacking in these elements—the 
vital mineral salts so necessary 
for mental and physical balance. 


Grape- Nuts 


FOOD 


admirably supplies this lack. 


Made of choice whole wheat 
and malted barley, Grape-Nuts 
retains the mineral salts and 
other nutritive values in just the 
right proportion, as grown in 
the grain. It is an ideal food for 
winners in any game. 


Grape-Nuts comes in tightly 
sealed packages—perfectly 
baked and ready to eat with 
cream or good milk. Fresh, crisp, 
and delicious! 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Sold by Grocers— everywhere. 
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speculations on the origins of religion are 
satisfactory materials for poetry. Of course 
some beautiful poems have been inspired 
by doubt, but these are exceptions to the 
rule. The attitude of the great poets is 
affirmative, poetry is ‘‘on the side of the 
angels.’ Mr. Erskine’s poem opens with 
a vivid description which we quote. 





Ash Wednesday 


By JOHN ERSKINE 






Here in the lonely chapel I will wait, 
Here will I rest, if any rest may be; 
So fair the day is, and the hour so late, 

| shall have few to share the blessed calm with me. 
Calm and soft light, sweet inarticulate calls! 

One shallow dish of eerie golden fire, 

By molten chains above’ the altar swinging, 
Draws my eyes up from: the shadowed stalls 

To the warm chancel-dome; 

Craglike the clustered organs loom, 

Yet from their thunder-threatening choir 

Flows but a ghostly singing— 

Half-human voices reaching home 

In infinite, tremulous surge and falls. 

Light on his stops and keys, 

And pallor on the player's face, 

Who, listening rapt, with finger-skill to seize 

The pattern of a mood's elusive grace, 

Captures his spirit in an airy lace 
Of fading, fading harmonies. 

Oh, let your coolness soothe 

My weariness, frail music, where you keep 

Tryst with the even-fall; 

Where tone by tone you find a pathway smooth 
To yonder gleaming cross, or nearer creep 
Along the bronzéd wall, 

Where shade by shade thro’ deeps of brown 
Comes the still twilight down 








Last month, the sword of General 
Thomas Francis Meagher was presented 
to the University of Notre Dame, in 
Indiana. This institution already possest | 
the sword of General Shields and the flag | 
of the Irish Brigade. From ‘‘A Hosting | 
of the Gael,’ a poem written in honor | 
of the occasion and printed in the Notre | 
Dame Scholastic, we quote three spirited | 
and melodious stanzas, supposed to be the | 
utterance of the soldiers who fell at 
Fredericksburg. They are well worth | 
reading, and may cure some readers of 
these columns of the habit of pronouncing 
the General’s name ‘“‘ Meagre.”’ 


















A Hosting of the Gael 


By THE REv. CHARLES L. O'DONNELL, C.S.C. 





We are the men that followed, followed after 
The sun-bright sword and the sea-bright flag, 
With a faith in our hearts that rose like laught 
Most in the straits where the craven lag; 
We are the men no danger daunted, 
Following Freedom like a star, 
Hot after glory, honor-haunted, 
With our flag of green and our sworded Meagher. 
































We are the men and these our brothers 
Who held the heights and threw us back; 
Over them, too, these thousand others, 
A green flag waved through the war cloud black. | 
And Fredericksburg is an open story, 
It was Irish blood both sides outpoured, 
For they, too, followed honor and glory, 
A green flag theirs, but not our sword. 



































And we are come from the peace of slumber, 
Nor North, nor South, by division sharp, 

But Irish all, of that world-wide number 

In all times mighty with sword and harp. 























In one last cheer that may echo far— 
Fredericksburg in the grave rejoices, 
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To lift once more, from the dust, our voices, y, 
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HEIRLOOMS OF THE FUTURE 


In this day of hurried business methods it 1s 
gratifying to remember that in the making 
of Crane’s Writing Papers there is a survival 
of the deliberate handicraft that brings down 
to us the reminders of our ancestors. In 


Cranes Gnen on 


WRITING PAPER 
a 


it is possible to secure today a correspondence 
paper that has the permanence of the old 
school in paper making, and adds to this all 
the best approved of modern tendencies in 
shades and sizes. ‘The good taste that is a 
part of its design is a quality which it has 
in common with these old papers, and which 
will give it a place of merit with the papers 
of the future. 


A newstyle is the Elizabethan,a paper is sold. Samples you can 
paneled paper of rich dignity and use will be mailed, for 10c. post- 
good taste. Crane’s Papers may age, to any who are remote from 
be bought wherever good writing — such stationers. ; 





Address all inquiries to Dept. M 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 





Now the Flag of Green weds the Sword of 








Meagher. | 
































































This Beautiful 
Three-Room 
Bungalow 


$155.00 


It costs less than one season’s 
rent to buy this beautiful 
three-room Take-Down House. 


It has finished hardwood floors, 
frame of mission-stained 
Washington Fir and rustless 
steel, perfectly transparent but 
unbreakable windows, rustless 
screens throughout, doors, 
awnings, chimney, ceiling par- 
titions—it’s a complete house. 
It’s the 


Kenyon Take-Down 
House 


It is rainproof and windproof 
—a back to nature home with- 
oOutanyincoriveniences. Ready 
to ship now. Ready to live in 
the very day you get it. For 
sale in one large store in each 
important city. 


Kenyon Take-Down Houses 
have solved the Summer 
problem for thousands of 
families. Let it solve yours. 


Big beautiful book showing Ken- 
yon Take- Down Houses in many 
sizes at $55.00 and up, free on 
request. You’ll find this book 
interesting. 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
631 Albert Street Waukesha, Wis. 


Send for catalog today The Kenyon 


San Francisco, 
Distributors for 
California, 
Colorado Tent 
and Awning Co., 
642 Lawrence St., 
Distributors for 
Colorado. 
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EXPORTS OF CARS LAST YEAR 





Our exports of cars in 1913 reached 
27,000, their value being $27,029,451. Be- 
sides ears, parts to the value of $6,270,116 | 
were exported, and gasoline-engines and | 
tires, the value of which, added to the} 
other items, would make a grand total of 
$38,600,000. Meanwhile, imports of for- 
eign cars heavily declined. Following is a 
table of numbers of cars, showing countries 
to which exports were made, and from 
which cars were imported in 1911 and 1913: 





Twelve Months Ending 

















hauling, while the types of all classes of 
motor-vehicles for commercial purposes 
have been improved. A company in Lon- 
don is said to convey passengers now at 
cheaper rates than the local electric tram- 
ways, while nowadays it is found to be as 
cheap to earry goods or passengers for 
distances up to 100 miles by road as by 
rail, or cheaper. 

‘*There is also an important saving in the 
reduced number of handlings and haulages 
between the places of origin and destina- 
tion. For instance: 

‘*Rail transport.—From wholesale ware- 
house or shop by van and road to the 
railway station; from the railway station 
by rail to the station of destination; from 
the station by van and road to the local 
retailer; from the local retailer by cart and 
road to the customer. 

“Total: Eight handlings, four haulages, 

‘*Road transport.—From the wareliouse 
by motor-van to retailer; from the locai 
retailer by cart and road to the customer, 

“Total: Four handlings, two haulages, 

‘*Cotton can now be taken in lorries from 
the docks in Manchester directly to the 
spinning-mills, thence to the weaving-1nills, 
thence to the bleaching-, dyeing-, printing- 
mills, ete., until it goes back eventually 
to another ship as the finished product, 
never having once been on the railway. 
A number of handlings have been saved 








December, 
Exported 1911 1913 
Quantities Quantities 
CIE tied ~  eskiess ‘ 
PREG oc cbc cccce 15,807 25,880 
ee rrr ee 420 921 
GOOPMRRRT «coe ccsccce 115 1,017 
ES a 0 ee S65 86-4 176 314 
United Kingdom...... 4,031 5,152 
Other Europe......... 795 1,846 
MENS 5. oh w-Wle-bs.s 60's 4,988 6,051 
0 ES ee 297 227 
W. Indies and Bermuda 300 527 
| South America....... 1,116 2,713 
British Oceania....... 2,476 3,564 
Asia and other Oceania 813 2,367 
| Other countries....... 280 2,190 
5 RE ee 15,807 26,889 
Imported 
Automobiles......... 972 492 
I, 600s a eecseene 341 196 
CPORIOT 6 o.0.6.0 0:0 0-00.00 160 81 
ree 131 85 
United Kingdom...... 173 54 
Other countries....... 167 76 








INDIA-RUBBER, CRUDE— 
Belgium... 5,350,005 
France. . 3,587,518 
Germany. 6,634,055 
Portuga cts 1,182,049 
United Kingdom...... 20,969,971 
Central American 

States and Britis 


cd eesee 6,833,683 
2,518,121 
6,957 443 

322,063 

40,391,234 














Honduras... . sata 1,338,146 835,409 
Mexico..... : 1,185,768 1,502,777 
i: +s en thes enes.6 34,651,356 40,4 250 

| Other S. America..... 2,888,315 1,481,425 
NS ee 4,761,584 13,504,720 
Other countries....... 302,958 1,081,516 

RS Pe 82,851,725 115,880,641 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES IN ENGLAND 


Coincident with statistics showing steady 
growth in motor-bus traffic in London are 
published others that show very slow in- 
crease in England in motor-truck traffic, 
independent of the bus type. Lord Mon- 
tague, the well-known English authority, 
_ who is editor of The Car, recently said that 
the British census shows that only 18,000 


Songun vehicles driven by motors are 





Don’t Throw Away Your Old Tires 


For over three pense French and 
German motorists have been getting 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their 
tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example 
and are saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year 
in tire expense, 


: withouta 

We Ship On Approval ou: deposit 
prepay express and let you be the judge. 
- Durable Treads douMe the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guar- 
puncture. 





antee for 5,000 miles wi 

Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 
Special Discount frei, ‘territory 
on first shipment direct from factory. 
A postal will get full information and sample with- 
in a week. State size of tires. Don’t wait-write today. 

THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 

1120 Karpen Bidg., Chicago. 1320 Acoma St., Denver. 











now registered in the United Kingdom; | 
these figures compare with 227,907 pleasure | 
cars and 179,926 motor-cycles. Lord Mon- | 
tague believes, however,that the figures for | 
motor-tryucks will soon materially increase. 
The factories that build motor-trucks ‘‘ now 
have more orders than they can fill for 
some time,” and a tendency is growing 
everywhere in the Kingdom to discard | 
horse-vehicles in favor of motors and to 
use the railways less for freight and motor- 
trucks more. Other interesting points 
brought out by Lord Montague in his 
statement, which appears in the Manchester 
Guardian, are these: 





“There has recently been a great im- 
provement in the surface of the roads, thus 





and much waste of time, thus materially 
|lessening the costs of manufacture. Lord 
| Montague expresses the belief that ina 
|few years’ time the tonnage of goods con- 
| veyed by motor-vehicles and by road will 
far exceed that of goods carried by rail.” 


‘“‘While motor-vehicles just about bal- 
|anced_ horse-vehicles in number, they 
caused only 43 per cent. as much congestion 
in the streets, and, in proportion to numbers 


|as much congestion as street-cars. 
| “The added facility of travel provided 
by mechanical vehicles has increased the 
traveling propensity of the Londoner. In 
1903 the average number of trips per head 
was 145, and in 1912 it had grown to 244 
| —an increase of 68 per cent. a head which 

the streets were called upon to sustain. 
‘Such figures throw an interesting light 
on .the complicated problem of traffic con- 
gestion in all large cities. The situation is 
worse, of course, in London than in any 
'American city. The Board of Trade re- 
port shows that greater London’s popula- 
tion of 744 millions is confined within an 
area of 693 square miles—an average of 60 
persons to the acre, while the 434 million 
|inhabitants of Greater New York average 
26 to the acre. 


‘*In the matter of street accidents, the re- 
port shows that these have increased in 
almost precisely the same ratio as the traffic, 
having almost doubled since 1903. More 
than 80 per cent. of the accidents occurred 
at speeds of less than ten miles an hour, 
and the general conclusion was drawn that 
there was a sudden and grave rise il 
danger as soon as traffic was congested, as 
a result of the ‘large volume of mixed 
traffic moving at speeds varying betweet 
wide limits.’ In other words, it is the con- 
fusion of fast- and slow-moving vehicles in 
the same arteries that causes most of the 
accidents. With regard to motor-bus at 
cidents, it is noteworthy that a large num- 
ber of these are caused by pedestrians 
walking against the sides of the busses and 
falling under the rear wheels. In Londo 








lessening in every way the costs of motor- 


(Continued on page 996) 

























































7\in use, motor-buses caused only one-third 
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Type your bill. Stop! It is footed—total proved 


This latest Remington time-saver ends a 


needless waste of clerical time 


From now on bills and statements 
will be written-out and footed-up 
simultaneously. 


One operation does it. 


The typist inserts a bill head in 
the Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter. 


She copies the items. 
But look! 


Every time the numeral keys are 
pressed, the figures are both typed 
and added. The bill automatically 
foots — with cold steel accuracy. 


If the typist prints a wrong total, 
an error-signal at once calls a halt. 


The footings will be as correct as 
though proved by a certified accountant. 


The bill—neatly typed and com- 
plete—is mailed without a mo- 
ment’s time spent on addition, 
subtraction or total-proving. 


*K KK *K 
This marks a tremendous advance 


in billing and accounting. 


Hereafter, every moment spent 
in footing bills will be a sheer waste 
of clerical time. 





This device shows the footings 














The only change it forces is a 
change from human inaccuracy to 
mechanical precision—from time- 
waste to time-saving. 

KKK x 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting ‘Typewriter is 

(1)—always ready as a complete 
easy-running typewriter, for letter 
writing. 

(2)—always ready as a_ quick 
adder and subtracter, for listing. 


(3)—always ready for both writ- 
ing words and adding figures at one 
operation. 





This machine 
does your work 
your way. | 

| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


You can start 
using it tomorrow 
—without altering 
your accounting 


the 





system in 
slightest. 





Adding 
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and Subtracting 


TYPEWRITER 


PURVERSY VU YUrPUVEVPrerlererereseer WY VENT) 


This latest and most remarkable 
Remington time-saver is now used 
constantly in thousands of retail 
stores, banks and business offices 
large and small. 


The United States Sub-Treasury 
and the New York City Finance 
Department use it continuously. 


Machines installed five years ago 
have paid for themselves over and 
over again, in time saved—vf_ say 
nothing of errors caught before they 
were made. 

KK 

The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter puts the 
old methods of footing bills and 
statements into a past business age. 

A booklet, ‘“The New Reming- 
ton Idea,’’ gives more details. Write 
for it today. It is much easier to seep 
up with the times than to catch up. 


The Remington Adding and Subtrac- 
ting Typewriter can be had in any of the 
Remington Models shown below. 

Each is a member of the famous Rem- 
ington family. 


Each is a complete 








= =| easy-running = tvpe 
een | writer, plus the add 
5 ing and subtracting 
3 feature. 
6 Each is designed 
. and built so as to in 
: sure maximum dura- 
>| bility. 
‘4 Each has distine- 
a tive features designed 
4 to meet individual re- 
quirements, 












Remington 
* Standard 





Monarch 
Model 





Premier 
Model 








Your totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 

figures are 

typed 











Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Brancnes Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons, 


Write our nearest office. 
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WRONG 
OIL 


Raises 
Expense 
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CORRECT 
OIL 


Lowers 
Expense 








Fuel and Repairs 


You can lower 


N three years’ time supplies and re- 
pairs occasionally cost as much as 
the original price of a car. 
Careless lubrication is responsible for most 
of this expense. 
A canvass among New York repair shops 
showed that about one-half of the automobile en- 












these expenses 





Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the 
car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be 
used. For example: “A’’ means “‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A."* 
“Are."’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric 

| vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A."" The recommendations | 
| cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless other- | 
| wise noted. 








































































































































































































gine troubles are caused by incorrect lubrication. mover or | roo | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
: eee . iia Bl f 7 plsls 
There are two things that must always be | pres 3 i : F IE F 
considered in an oil. One is its quality. The 5 5| ele) Sle| se PS 
other is its fitness for your motor. A ike A fare] A fare] A [Are[ArelAre. | 
. “as . . . re.|Are.|Are.|Are.|Arc.|Arc./Are.|Arc. . a | 
Low-quality oil in time may bring practically A se] A re] A Are) a tare) A Arc 
every trouble a motor can face. Bad cg poll c= tio el en 
Oil of a body which is incorrect for your rae ba we AR “aby at 
aie any nenalties— heati A |ére| A |Arc| A |Arc.| A |Arc. 
motor brings many penalties — heating and rejAre) A thre) A jArc| A tAsc ie 
seizing of bearings, worn wrist pins, poor com- A E A|E|A|E|A|E |Arciarc. 
pression, breaking of parts, excess carbon de- Rael foal rh py ra es al en 
posits, smoking or overheating of engine and rejAre| A |Are.JAre.|Are.jArc.|Are] A | A 
? B;/B|B;|BiB|B;|B;|B/B/B 
many other troubles. Are Are} A JAreJAre.lArc {Arc \ArcJAre.|Are. 

. P : BjAIB/A|BIA/|BIJA]BIA 
Aside from repair troubles you must face a plain fact: re.|ArcJArc.|Arc.jAre.JAre].......1....]... 
The more power you waste the more fuel you must consume. q -\ : : _ vd = 3 ims 24 | ol 
You cannot get perfect lubrication unless the quality bob eh ste: spore sli’ 

is right, and the Lody of your oil suits— ‘1S el & esl & tk hel 
(1) Your type of lubrication system. -[B/A|BIA A lArc. 4 po alee 
2) Your piston clearance. jb eee. i. ge (Ge lArc. | A lAre. 
(3) Your bearing desi n and adjustment. Pst A jArc| A jAre) A Phe oe 
(4) Your bore and stroke. TA "A \arc] A |Are| A lArc| A lAre. 
(5) Your engine specd. .JAre.|Are| A |Are.| A Are] A [Arc] A |Arc. 
(6) The size and location of valves. Arc.!Are.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc. are Are ate 
(7) Your cooling system. ee ee ee ee ry 
Gargoyle Mobiloils are sold by a Chart which specifies : a ee ee Oe ee ee 
the correct grade of each car. Mi tl all fp] ak a FO 
They are backed by almost 50 years’ experience Semen GE)... .. 00M LM Db sccde code socks socdicsctpase cod. 
which has won for us the world-leadership in scientific (4 cyl)... .+.- A |Are| A jArc| A jAre| A |Arc ry a4 
lubrication. Data “Hare Are {Are.|AreJAreJAre!| A | A 
If you do not at present use the grade of Gargoyle A\LEJA/EJA/E/A/A 
Mobiloils specified for your car, you may feel almost eee re a wr ag 
certain that your bills for fuel and repairs are higher ALALAIALAIATAIA 
than they should be. re.|Are.|Arc.|Arc.JAre.|Arc.|Are.|Arc. 
Consult the partial Chart printed at the right. Make x Are ry a a ra "3 ry 
a note of the grade specified for your car. Then make eg aR aah eat .. 4 A JAre. 
certain that you get it. If your car is not mentioned A|E|A [Arc] A |Arc....]... 
send for our complete Chart of Recommendations. = re ~ 6 A Arc] A jArc. 
It is safest to buy in original barrels, half-barrels lArc.|Arc.|Arc.JArc.|Are.|Arc |Are.|Arc. 
and sealed five and one-gallon cans. See that the red we sfece-[o-s-[... «JAre./Are.JAre./Arc. 
Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, is on the container. 1A Are] A [pre] A fare) & Are. 
On request we will mail a pamphlet on the Lubrication A |Arc) A |Are) A |Arc. es 
of Automobile Engines. It describes in detail the com- Feel oaks etd kt Meade dey Frag Pl 
mon engine troubles and gives their causes and remedies. ee oR Se ae ae gy “4s 
The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to - Rd ie rates sail 
remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A,’’ A |Arc| A lArclArclArc|ArclArc. | 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B,’’ Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E,’’ Arc.|Arc.JArc.!Arc|Are.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic.”’ ; pe Are ae Arc ie Are A Ase. 
They can be secured from reliable garages, automo- weefesesfeeee[ee | A [AreJAre|Are 
bile supply houses, hardware stores, and others who JAre.jAre.JAre.|Are JAre. Arc |Arc.|Arc 
supply lubricants. 14 |Afc A Pearse reared 
For information, kindly address any inquiry to our rcJArc.\Arc. Are lAre Are. reJAre jArc 
fice A | A . Arc| A Arc. 
nearest office. A (Are}Arc.(Are{Are|Are|.-..|. 
A |Arc./Are.|Arc.|Are.|Arc.|Arc./Arc. 
GO | A |Arc] A |Are} A [Arc] A |Arc 
A Arc A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A /Are 
..| B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B |Arc.| A |Arc. 
A} E jArc./Arc.JArc.!Arc.jArc Are. 
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7ACUUM C h S 
VACUUM ObL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 
class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
BRANCHES: 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH | 
4th and Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pythian Bldg. Plymouth Bldg, Fulton Building | 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 
(Continued from page 994) 
the bus does not draw up to the curb, but 
passengers step out into the street to enter 
and leave the vehicle.” 


QUOTED PRICES FOR AUTOMOBILE 
SECURITIES 


The stock of many automobile manu- 
facturers is somewhat actively traded in 
in large cities, and notably in New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit. Following are the 
bid and asked prices for March 18 of this 
year, as collected by a firm of brokers in 
New York and published in Automobile 
Topics: 


Bid Asked 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber, common...... 200 i 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber, preferred..... 99 102 
Aluminum Castings, preferred... .. 98 100 
Chalmers Motor, common........ ox 83 
| Chalmers Motor, preferred....... 92 94 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, common. 284 290 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, preferred. 108! 110 
Garford, preferred............... 80 90 
| General Motors, common......... 73 34 7534 
General Motors, preferred........ 92.2 93 
B. F. Goodrich, common......... 2215 23 
B. F. Goodrich, preferred......... 86 90 
| Goodyear Tire & Rubber, common. 150 160 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, preferred 93 !4 95 
| Gray & Davis, preferred.......... 90 97 
| International Motor, common.....  .. 5 
International Motor, preferred....  .. 15 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, common... 59 60 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, preferred... 138 141 
Lozier Motor, common........... 13 16 
Lozier Motor, preferred.......... a 65 
Maxwell Motor, common.......... 7% 8 
Maxwell Motor, Ist preferred...... 34% 36 
Maxwell Motor, 2d preferred... .. 12 34 1314 
PE. cca baveciccesecwe 128 133 
Packard Motor, common......... 101 116 
Packard Motor, preferred........ 95 98 
Peerless Motor, common......... 20 30 
Peerless Motor, preferred......... ny 80 
Pope Manufacturing, common.... 1 3 
Pope Manufacturing, preferred.... 13 16 
Portage Rubber, common........ we 35 
Portage Rubber, preferred........ = 90 
ee Ce Ss yr S13 
OD Ee eee ee 18 34 20 
Rubber Goods M fg., preferred. . . 105 110 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer, com. 56 5615 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer, pfd.. 100 101 
Studebaker, common............. 30 3019 
Studebaker, preferred............ 83 85 
a re 69 lo 70 '4 
U. S. Rubber, common........... 6142 62 
U. S. Rubber, preferred.......... 1023, 103 
White, preferred................. 107 110 
Willys-Overland, common........ 65 68 
Willys-Overland, preferred........ 91 98 


BETTER DAYS FOR MOTOR-TRUCK 
TRADE 


The beginning of a ‘‘boom” is said by 
The Journal of Commerce to have set in 
for the motor-truck trade. The improve- 
ment is in part attributed to the abandon- 
ment of certain sales policies that were 
formerly in use. The outlook in general is 
described as ‘‘better than ever before.” 
Such makers as some time ago began to sell 
trucks on a correct basis “‘are now reaping 
the benefits of steadily growing demand and 
profitable conditions.” The writer says 
further: 


“Two or three years ago, long-headed 
men predicted that the ‘mushrooms’ of the 
business were bound to be thrown over- 
board and their sensational selling methods 
eliminated before the rest could expect to 
make much headway, and that ultimately 
there would remain a few substantial 
companies, making a dependable product, 
selling it on business principles and at a 
price which appealed to the hard-headed 
business man as worth while. When 
that time should arrive, they said, busi- 
ness men would buy trucks freely and 
readily at profit-bearing prices, and would 
learn to use them well enough to make 
unnecessary much of the absurd ‘coddling’ 
that the makers of that time claimed to be 
necessary. 

‘*Recent conditions lead the conservative 
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trade leader to believe that these predic- 
tions are coming true. A few of the large 
companies are making and selling motor- 
trucks on the same sharp economies and 
conservative claims as other machinery is 
sold; their trucks are making good their 
claims, they have brought maker and user 
into unity of purpose and responsibility, 
and the repeat orders—where the profit 
lies—are coming in with gratifying regu- 
larity. Yet, the sensationalism which pre- 
vailed a few years ago in selling and ad- 
yertising methods is no longer in evidence. 

“Several of the more conservative com- 
panies are doing excellent business at a 
good profit. Take, for instance, the Pierce- 
Arrow Company in the gasoline-truck 
field. It had had only one size truck until 
within a few months, and now has only 
two, and sells them at a high price, on 
stiff terms and only to discriminating 
customers. According to the claims of the 
former ideals of the former truck field 
operators, it should have been unable 
to make any progress because it would 
not ‘meet the price.’ 

“The fact remains, however, that the 
Pierce company has perhaps as many five- 
ton trucks as any other company in 
successful and efficient operation and is 
booking repeat orders rapidly. In this 
city and immediate vicinity, for instance, 
according to a list issued not long ago, 
it has in operation almost 150 trucks in the 
hands of seventy-five owners. Of these, 
six owners operate forty in the aggregate, 
showing the operation of repeat orders. 

“Then there is the General Vehicle 
Company, which has been conservatively 
managed for longer than any of the truck 
sales companies. It openly advertises that 
it has more than 4,000 trucks in operation 
with success and is selling them so fast that 
its factory is driven to the limit. Its 
recent development of industrial trucks has 
ewe a new and immensely productive 

eld. 

“Then there is the General Motors Com- 
pany, making both gasoline and electric 
trucks and recently in the lime-light by its 
adoption of a sales policy which startled 
the trade and started business men to 
thinking of motor-trucks in a new way en- 
tirely, with the result that the company 
has had all it could attend to to fill orders. 
Its refinement of design, where the com- 
pany has been able to standardize its 
trucks to something like 80 per cent., leav- 
ing only 20 per cent. to be done in adapting 
the chassis either to gas or electric power, 
has been a step forward in meeting the 
business man’s ideas of economy. 

“The unusual severity of the past winter 
has,’ says W. K. Chilcott, ‘in my opinion, 
been one of the largest factors in the big 
increase over any similar period in the num- 
ber of motor-trucks that were brought and 
placed in operation in this country.’ 

‘Business concerns in many instances 
simply had to buy motor-trucks in order 
to get their goods delivered on time, keep 
their customers satisfied, and meet compe- 
tition of other concerns in the same line 
of business. The contrast between horse 
efficiency and motor-truck efficiency in 
transportation work was never before so 
clearly demonstrated as during the recent 
winter months. Concerns that used horses 
found their delivery department often 
crippled, while the users of motor-trucks 
kept their goods moving on schedule, 
practically the same as in other months of 
the year. The best evidence, of course, 
has been furnished by those concerns that 
employ both motor-trucks and horses. 

“Then there is the Federal Company, 
which has been working along the lines of 
guaranteed service and harnessing up all 
its Eastern stations in a cooperative service 
chain. This has been a practical evolution 





which has proved popular with business 
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Sixes or fours—the Mitchell-Lewis. 


Motor Company makes both. Ourzdea zs to suat 
the public taste. We are not trying to cram either down 
your throat. We want you to try them both, sit in the driver’s 
seat, get ‘‘the feel of the car,’’ note carefully the action of the engine, 
the brakes and the steering apparatus. You can get the pulse of any car 
by doing the driving yourself. And you can’t get it any other way. 


You ought to know your own car 


even if you hire a driver. You ought to know it 
before you buy it. That definite process of acquiring in- 
formation will often save you a lot of money and worlds of trouble. 
It eliminates all element of risk. You buy with your eyes open, and you 
don’t buy through the eyes of somebody else who might happen to be 
prejudiced. We believe that anything which costs as much as an auto- 
mobile ought to be bought that way—and no other way. 


Weare asking prospective customers 


to buy Mitchells that way. We are asking them 
to drive the car themselves and get what is known as ‘‘the 
feel of the car.’’ It can’t be gotten by sitting in the tonneau or even 
alongside the driver. The only way to reach the pulse of a car-is through 
the steering wheel. The matter of detail may be learned afterwards if the 
car behaves well enough to arouse your interest. We think the Mitchell 
car whether Six or Four is the buy of the year. Try it yourself and see 
how close we have come to the truth. 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models 
Which is Included in the List Prices: 


Electric self-starter and generator—electric lights—electric horn—electric magnetic 

exploring lamp—mohair top and dust cover—Tungsten valves—Jiffy quick-action side 

curtains—quick-action two-piece rain vision wind-shield—demountable rims with one 

extra—speed t double extra tire carriers—Bair bow holders—licens=: plate bracket 
—pumpp, jack and complete set of first-class tools 





Specifications of the Three Great Mitchell Models: 
The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel base—36x 444 inch $1 895 
tires—two or five passenger - - - - - - ----- > - tte Pid ng ’ 
The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel base—37 x 5 inch tires $2 350 
—seven passenger ’ 


The Mitchell Four—forty horse-power—four cylinders—120-inch wheel base— 
36x44 inch tires—two or five passenger - - - - - --- - - 2 ee 7 7 


All Prices F. O. B. Racine 
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~ Get the Personal Touch! © 




















Floor Savers! 


Floor-damage, 
rug - ruin — both 
avoided by means 
of Feltoid Cast- 
ers and Tips, 









Won’t mar the 
smoothest surface 
—double the life of 


rugs. 


FELTOID 


Casters and Tips 

prevent floor-scars and digs 
which always result from use 
of iron, wood or fibre casters. 



















Feltoids are made of a spe- 
cially prepared material — 
strong—resilient—noiseless. 
They are absolutely unlike other 
casters. 

Sold at furniture, hardware and de- 


partment storesin varied stylesand 
sizes adapted toallfurnitureneeds. 


Special Offer: If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 
cents and we will mail you 
postpaid two sets of Feltoid 
Tips for demonstration in 
your home. 


Send for Booklet No. 9 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Dept.C Bridgeport. Conn. 























HE Typewriter for 
personal use is the 


~CoRoNA 


It's a high-grade standard writing ma- 
chine that can be carried with you on your trips, 

used at home or in your place of business. 
The Corona weighs but 6 lbs. and is the only 
, portable typewriter with these features : 
visible writing, two color ribbon, front 
“= stroke type bar, back spacer, and 

stencil cutting device. 

Send for our FREE booklet, completely 

descri! ing the Corona 

Ask for Brochure No. 29 
Standard Typewriter Co., Groton, N. Y. 
New York City Office, 1493 Broadway 













Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 
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men, and has given the company an un- 
usually active demand for its product. 

“‘The White Company is doing a rushing 
business, according to reports from Cleve- 
land. Current sales of motor-trucks report- 
ed by the company include twenty-three 
trucks sold to department and dry-goods 
stores, giving the White Company a total 
of over 600 trucks in the service of 150 
leading retail establishments. 

*“All of which would indicate that the 
companies which have adopted the con- 
servative basis of the business man as their 
own and sought to meet him on his own 
ground are finding that the field for motor- 
trucks is continuous and profitable.”’ 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER HARD HIT 


That plantation rubber is constantly in- 
creasing in popularity at the expense of the 
wild rubber of Brazil appears from all 
recent rubber-trade reports. Automobile 
Topics finds ample evidence that the 
Amazon valley and all Brazil ‘“‘have passed 
the heyday of their importance as rubber- 
producing countries.’’ No longer does the 
gathering of rubber in South America 
show any increase. Nor does that country 
now supply the major part of the world’s 
demand as it once did. It is about four 
years since plantation rubber was described 
as ‘‘a possibility’’ only; in the course 
of many years, it might become able to 
supply the world’s demand; but within 
the past year it has ‘‘jumped to equal im- 
portance with the wild product, and during 
the present year bids fair to outstrip it.’ 
Following are some of the statements per- 
taining to the present conditions: 


‘In the official reports for the eleven 
months ended November 30, 1913, the 
total value of exported rubber from Brazil 
is given as $46,450,933, as compared with 
$71,055,824 in the same period of 1912—a 
loss of almost $25,000,000, or 35 per cent. 
The export figures for the complete year, 
as yet, are not available, but preliminary 
statistics for the month of January, 1914, 
show that the decline has been continuous 
up to the present time. The figures for 
the first month of the present year show a 
loss of 30 per cent. in weight, and as the 
crude product is far cheaper at this time 
than it was in January, 1913, the value of 
the respective exports will show even a 
greater loss. 

‘The market price of crude rubber shows 
an inclination toward higher levels. The 
plantation product, which a few months ago 
ruled around 56 and 57 cents a pound, now 
sells for 65 cents, with a brisk demand ap- 
parent. Para rubber of the best quality is 
gradually rising in price, and reports from 
the Amazon valley indicate still higher 
prices before summer is reached. The 
shipments from the’ Amazon valley in Janu- 
ary, 1913 and 1914, respectively, were: 


(Figures in Pounds) 


Total 
Exported via— ToU.S. Europe Exports 
Para...........2,264,586 1,694,594 3,959,180 
| Manaos........1,442,345 1,704,766 3,147,111 
Itacoatiara..... ...... 59,370 


59,370 








7,165,661 
10,043,460 


3,458,730 
5,410,252 


Total Jan.,1914.3,706,931 
Total Jan.,1913.4,633,208 








Decrease..... 926,277 1,951,522 2,877,799 

‘*A loss of nearly 3,000,000 pounds in a 
single month naturally must_have an influ- 
jence upon the price of the product, and 
| planters as well as gatherers of the. crude 
| wild product anticipate a strong upward 
| trend in the price for all kinds of crude 
;rubber, because of the diminished ship- 


|ments from South America, which failing | 


| supply naturally tends to raise the market 
| price for Brazilian rubber.” 
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A MOTOR-BUS LINE IN THE ANDES 


A motor-bus line, put into operation jn 
Bolivia on April 15, climbs to an altitude, 
above Potosi, of 17,000 feet. The busses, or 
cars, were made in Cleveland. They have 
six-cylinder, sixty-horse-power motors, and 
replace coaches that for many years have 
been drawn by mules. The road is de- 
scribed as, for ten miles, ‘skirting the edge 
of a precipice having a sheer drop of 3,000 
feet.””. In some places it is so steep that 
passengers ‘‘invariably prefer to get out and 
walk.’”’ Serious accidents have occurred 
on this road. It is not many years since a 
coach containing ten passengers and drawn 
by six mules went over the precipice, 
Needless to say, passengers and mules were 
all killed. Since then a stone guard-wall 
has been built along the edge of the 
precipice. Says a writer in The Horscless 
Age, from which these facts are taken: 


‘The busses will always be operated at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet or higher. The 
city of Potosi, the terminus of the railroad 
line leading up from the Pacifie coast, 
has an altitude of 14,000 feet. Leaving 
this city, the busses will begin a elim) of 
five kilometers (a little over three miles) 
and cross the highest pass of the Andes 
at 17,000 feet elevation. The average 
grade from Potosi to the pass is 17 per 
cent., and there are dozens of sharp turns. 
From the summit there is a gradual descent 
for over 100 miles until the city of Sucre, 
capital of Bolivia, is reached. On this 
portion of the route it is necessary to 
cross several river-beds which are dry 
during a dry season of eight months. 
During the remaining four months of the 
year the service is stopt. The return trip 
consists of a steady pull for over 100 miles. 

‘*Mule-drawn stages make the trip 
one way in thirty hours, whereas the motor- 
buses will be operated on a twelve-hour 
schedule, making a daily 
direction. 

‘*Entirely aside from the revenue derived 
by the operating company for carrying 
mail, the concern expects to get a big 
income from passenger traffic. 
is to be carried at an extra cost. 

“The truck equipment, tho identical 
from a mechanical standpoint, consists 
of two classes. Three of the cars have 
bodies of the express-truck type, with 
roof, drop curtains, and four adjustable 
seats, to carry eleven passengers. The 
fourth is a de luze extra-fare car with 
three heavily upholstered seats like those 
of a touring-car and standard automobile 
tops. The car is intended to carry seven 
passengers. 

‘* All four busses are built with the White 


Baggage 


electrical system of starting and lighting. § 


In addition to the usual equipment of 
lamps, each bus is fitted with an electric 
swiveling head-lamp mounted on the dash. 
The tire equipment consists of pneumatics 
with non-skid treads. 

‘In order that the busses may be oper- 
ated and maintained in the most efficient 
manner, factory-trained men will go to Bo- 
livia. Whenthe Sucre-Potosi line has been 
established the company will start two 
other lines, one operating from Cocha- 
bamba to Tarata, Totora, and Misque, 
and the other between La Quiaca and 
‘Tarija.”” 





No Brine.—Some misfortunes make the 
whole world kin. But after a man has 
sprained his back working hard all day, 
you can’t expect him to shed tears because 
some other man broke his arm _ while 
eranking his ear.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Five Breakfasts Like This 











Five Suppers Like This 

















All Ten Are Free This Week 


Now again we invite you—as once each year—to breakfast and sup with us. Break- 
fasts for five of you—suppers for five. And all with our compliments—nothing to pay. 


Take this coupon to your grocer—that is all. He 
will give you for ita package of Puffed Wheat—a full- 
size, 10-cent package. And we will pay him for it. 

Don’t hesitate. We make this offer only once a 
year. And you will serve Puffed Grains hundreds 
of times when you learn their fascinations. 


Just a Revelation 


You read of Puffed Grains. But cold type can never picture 
these delightful foods. The first taste always means a revela- 
tion and we want you to have 


Thus the granules are broken for ease of digestion. By no 
other method is whole grain ever made wholly digestible. 


This Coupon Pays 


‘This coupon pays for a package of Puffed Wheat. Go get it. 
Serve with our compliments. 
Serve in the morning with sugar and cream, or mixed with any 
fruit. For supper serve like crackers floating in bowls of milk. 
Use like nut meats in home candy making or as garnish 
for ice cream. Or heat the grains in butter and let the chil- 
dren eat them dry, like peanuts, when at play. 
Then you will realize what Prof. 





that taste. 


—_ reveal these things to Puffed Wheat, 10c in 


you: = 
Bubbles of grain, thin-walled 
and porous, with a taste like P uffed Rice, 


Anderson did for you when he in- 

vented Puffed Wheat and Puffed 

Rice. Simply cut out this coupon, 

1] 5c Extreme } jay it aside and present it when 
West you go to the store. 


Except 





toasted nuts. 
Airy morsels—dainty, fragile—ready to melt at a touch of 
the teeth into almond-flavored granules. 
Grains puffed by steam explosion to eight times normal 
size. Made three times as crisp as crackers and four times 
as porous as bread. 


100,000,000 Explosions 


Each of those grains of Wheat or Rice contained 100,000,- 
ooo food granules. In Prof. Anderson’s process these grains 
are shot from guns. And each of those granules is exploded 
from within. 


The Quaker Qats Ompany 


(534) Sole Makers 





SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 


Good in United States or Canada Only (28) 
This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon 
as payment in full for a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 10 cents for 
this coupon when mailed to us 
properly signed by the customer 
with your assurance that the 
stated terms were complied with 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Chicago Dated 














This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 





NOTE .—No family is entitled to present more than one coupon, If your grocer should 
be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. 
As every jobber is well supplied, he can get wore stock very quickly. 
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A Thousand Boating Pleasures 
are Yours with a Caille Portable 


You simply can’t imagine how much fun and pleasure are embodied in a 


sturdy little Caille Portable Boat Motor. 
to let it turn your row boat into a little family launch and go spinning over 
river and lake—to the camp, the fishing and hunting grounds, the summer 


You have to try it. You have 


home, picnics, anywhere and everywhere, without a lick of work—then 


you'll appreciate the value of a 


aille Portable Boat Motor 


It attaches to any row boat by simply turning two thumb screws. _ It’s 


adjustable to any angle or depth of stern. 
half a turn of the fly wheel. 
launch, not by the propeller. 
dodging type (Pat. applied for). 


Develops 2 h.p. Starts with 
Is steered with a rudder—like a 
Rudder is of our folding, stone- 
Propeller is protected by a skid. 


Drives row boats 7 to 9 miles an hour or slow enough to 
troll. Can be run in salt or fresh water. Weighs but 55 Ibs, 
Furnished with battery ignition or reversible magneto. 
Send for beautiful catalog giving details. 


Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers Everywhere 


For Larger Boats 


8H.P.Caille 
Perfection 


we build a complete line of marine Unit 


motors from 2 to 30 h. p.—one to 
four cylinders—in standard and 


Power 
Plant 


heavy duty types. If interested, ask 
for free Marine Motor Blue Book. 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
World’s Largest Builders of 
Two Cyele Marine Motors 


1403 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 








The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 

























of Spring Woolens 


Mail a Postal Today for your copy— 
contains dozens of samples of spring and 
summer woolens. Tells how we can make an 
All Wool Made-to-Measure $1 5 
Blue Serge Suit for 
Don't pay $25 for merely ordinary ‘‘Ready- 
Made"’ garments. We please youin every 
respect or you don't pay. We include 
with your first order a guaranteed 
$4 Satin Lining FREE 

and pay all transportation charges. 
Get our big Book at once, don't 
buy your suit until you 
see the values we offer. 
Send Today, Sure-- 
spend Ic and learn how 
we can save you money. 
Do it NOW, this minute. 
Address 

BERNARD, HEWITT &CO. 
564 W. Monroe St. 
Desk 144 
Chicago 


Big 1914 Fashion Book FREE 
eae 













“We Have 


NoAgents” 





YOU CAN SLEEP after —_ on your 

sleeping porch or bey moe if you wear a 

B. K. B. It fits comfortably over the eyes, 

will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- 

longs sleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 

3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


















Use this Barnes Electric Suction 
Cleaner 48 hours—do all your clean- 
ing—rugs, upholstery, mattresses, etc., 
and if it does all this work to your entire satisfac- 
tion send us $25—if not, return the Cleaner—we pay 
express both ways, 

The Cleaner weighs only 7-lbs., is compact, effi- 
cient, durable and fully guaranteed. It has been 
tested by the Good Housekeeping Institute—has their 
stamp of excellence. The Barnes is fully equipped 
with hose attachments WITHOUT EXTRA cost—it 
is ready for all kinds of work: Any place East of 
Rocky Mountains the price is only $25. 
ment plan if desired. 

Write today for the 48 hour FREE TRIAL. 

AGENTS and DEALERS will find the Barnes a 
mighty good selling poe mere Fates ey eee 


ADVANCE MFG. COM 
olamans mazoo, mich. 





Easy pay- 





644 W. Willard St. 
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A WOMAN ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


N April 12 there were in New York 

State four men who had been legally 
adjudged unworthy to exist longer on a 
planet where many pretty imperfect 
people are somehow tolerated. And yet, 
some might say, these four men, on that 
Sunday night before their execution, were 
extraordinarily well fitted to begin life 
again as good citizens and as helpful and 
useful members of the State. It is true 
enough that they had been bad; each of 
them had begun the wrong way, and the 
warped and illogical views of life that they 
met. with in the underworld had become 
their views. As ‘“‘gunmen”’ they had come 
to regard life from the worst angle, and 
to believe deeply and sincerely that the 
whole world was truly as it seemed to 
them. Then came catastrophe, and, caught 
by the machinery of law, they were swepi 
away from their murky world of false 
illusions to be dragged up to strange and 
precipitous heights and to new values of 


jright and wrong and life and death. 


Finally, they hung suspended over the 
abyss of eternity. We may believe tliat 
no cosmic cataclysm could haveso-stirred 
them to the depths and uprooted and over- 
turned the natures that the underworld 
had formed for them as did this gradual 
and relentless approach to oblivion. Those 
last few days of life, as reported in the news, 
found them doing strange things, things 
that they would never have been capable 
of doing a few short weeks before. They 
became strangely softened and humanized; 
they began to find in themselves tendencies 
toward decency, and even nobility, that 
neither they nor any one else ever knew 
existed. They began to think about other 
people more than themselves, even people 
who had never done anything for them. 
In a word, they seemed to ripen into a finer 
sort of manhood. But just then, when the 
State had brought them to this condition, 
wherein lay possibilities of the finest sort 
of citizenship, the State threw a switech— 
and the opportunity was gone. There are 
strange and stirring elements in that per- 
formance; and this was undoubtedly felt 
by the average reader of the next day’s 
news. Somehow, he did not experience 
quite as much self-righteousness over this 
éxecution as he had anticipated. Some- 
thing was wrong. What was it? Several 
people have since tried to explain. One of 
them is Dr. Katherine B. Davis; who, as a 
woman, holds a unique position as Com- 
missioner of Correction for New York City. 
In the New York Mail we read: 


Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Commissioner 
of Correction, declared to-day that she was 
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against capital punishment and that she 
did not believe its abolition would increase 
crime. Hence she did not think the 
execution of the four gunmen yesterday, 
attended with the evil of wide publicity, 
would serve any good public use. 

‘Persons convicted of murder should be 
imprisoned, for life if necessary, or released 
upon parole if their social rehabilita- 
tion seems possible,’’ said Commissioner 
Davis. ‘‘But I do not believe in capital 
punishment. 

‘Killing human beings as punishment 
for murder I do not believe has decreased 
the number of murders. And, on the 
other hand, so far as I have been able to 
learn, in States where capital punishment 
has been abolished, there has been no 
increase in the percentage of murders. 

‘‘An atmosphere of romance is created 
about the electric chair. Heroes are now 
being made out of the gunmen. It is read 
that they ‘died game.’ 

‘‘Weak-minded persons are always po- 
tentially criminals, and I believe that these 
accounts of what happened in the déath 
chamber and in its neighborhood have 
their certain effect upon persons of weak 
mentality.” 


Miss Davis would divide murderers into 
two classes, one comprising degenerates 
and defectives, and the other being ex- 
clusively those who, actuated by a definite 
mental impulse, believed that they were 
acting rightly. She believes that the 
murderer's impulses should be analyzed 
just as carefully and accurately as the 
symptoms of a sick person would be 


analyzed and diagnosed by a physician. 


Miss Davis continued: 


‘“Murderers thus incarcerated should be 
placed under the observation of a board 
specially created for the purpose, somewhat 
similar, perhaps, to the board of parole. 
It might well be termed the board of 
rehabilitation. 

“This board could have the determina- 
tion as to whether or not the subject of 
observation could safely be returned to 
society, or kept in confinement as a hope- 
less criminal degenerate.” 

Miss Davis cited the case of a young 
Sicilian woman. who was arrested for 
murder in this country after her husband 
had -been shot and killed in a feud which 
had begun in the old country. The girl 
believed it her duty to avenge the killing. 

‘The girl located the murderer and 
shot him,” said Dr. Davis. ‘‘She believed 
it was her duty. That was her moral 
standard. It was a plain case of murder, 
deliberately planned. I talked with the 
girl and believed that she did not think 
she had done wrong. 

“T had her convicted of manslaughter 
and sent to the Bedford Reformatory. 
She was a worthy subject and I had her 
paroled at the end of two years. She later 
married her dead husband’s brother and 
is now a useful member of society. That 
was better than to kill her, or lock her up 
for life.” 


On the other side, however, are those 
who, tho they may not yet have done any- 
thing very bad, still bear all the indications 
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not adapt himself to changed conditions. 


Gvolution 


Talks about MAZDA No. 4 


BOUT seven million 

years ago, more or less, 

astupid, slow-moving 
lizard known to science as 
brontosauriis roamed the 
earth. He stood thirty feet 
high on his hind feet and 
was seventy feet long. He weighed over thirty 
tons. As he lumbered along, each of his pon- 
derous feet left a track that occupied one 





“Not the name 
of a thing 
but the mark 

of a Service.” 











extinct. Perhaps the earth shrugged her 
shoulders one day, as it were; in other words, 
a cataclysm occurred. Dry land became water 
and oceans became dry land. Brontosaurus 
could not adapt himself to the change. 
Nature scrapped him. 


This process of scrapping is what Darwin 
meant by ‘‘evolution’’, ‘‘natural selection’’, 
and the ‘‘survival of the fittest’’. It is a pro- 
cess that finds its counterpart in the scrap heap 
of human industry. There are mechanical 
fossils as well as fossil lizards. Look in the 
scrap heap of any industry and you will find 
them. The bigger that scrap 
heap is, the more marked 
hasbeen the evolution which 
it represents, the more per- 
fect is the product of the in- 
dustry. If an industry has 
no scrap heap it is standing 
still; it is not evolving. 


Next to agriculture and 
architecture the ‘oldest of 
human industries is the art 
of lighting. Hence the scrap 
heap of light producers 
ought to be large. And it 
is. Think of the hairy, 
low-browed savage who 
rubbed two sticks together, built a fire and 
thus made the first artificial light thousands 
and thousands of years ago. Then think of 
the incandescent electric lamp. What an 
evolution! What a scrap heap has been piled 
up of beacons, rush lights, candles and oil 
lamps, each with a little subsidiary scrap 
heap of its own, representing the evolution 
of its particular type of light-producer! 


When the incandescent electric lamp was 
invented the height of the scrap heap was 
more than doubled. In a few years, lamps 
which represented the illuminating methods 
of centuries were discarded. And the end is 
not yet. The height of the scrap heap is 
growing more rapidly than ever. 

All the science of our time is epitomized in 
the incandescent lamp of today—the MAZDA 
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Brontosaurus roamed the earth seven million yeas ago. hee yom 
ature scra im. 


One of the cases in the William J. Hammer 
Historical Collection in New York, which 


exhibits the hundreds of lamps which were 
scrapped before MAZDA Service gave us 
the MAZDA 
lamp of today. 


lamp. If you knew its history you would 
know the history of modern science. Study 
its scrap heap and you learn how far the art 
of lighting has evolved, even in yourown time. 


At the very bottom of the heap you will 
find a lamp with a strip of graphite in a poor 
vacuum. Farther up are hundreds of lamps 
with platinum filaments; still further up 
lamps with filaments composed of the oxides 
of zirconium and titanium, and very near the 
present top, lamps with filaments of carbon, 


-.. osmium, silicon compounds and tantalum. 


Then come many types of the metal filament 
lamp, including types of tungsten lamps. 


All of them are as extinct as brontosaurus. 


Let it not be supposed that the lamps of 
today marked MAZDA are the last word in 
incandescent electric lighting. Some day 
there will be other lamps, more efficient but 
still marked MAZDA. 


They will be so marked because they 
evolved from the same unceasing systematic 
study and selection that gave.us the MAZDA 
of today—a study and selec- 
tioncentered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schen- 
ectady and supplemented by 
learning from the leading 
experimental lamp labora- 
tories of the world,what pro- 
gress they have made in the 
same direction. 


The results thus obtained 
are communicated to the 


"Comoaring he DA General Electric Company's 


Service meansthemak- Manufacturing centers at 


‘ing of many such com- Cleveland and Harrison, 


parisons, tests, experi- : 
pants and aclection in 22d also to the other lamp 


order constantly to Manufacturing companies 
evolve better "TW entitled to receive them. 
gm pee ae This scientific investigation 
mark of the furthest ad- and the communication of 
vance in incandescent the results obtained consti- 
lighting. tute MAZDA Service. All 

the lamps made by the companies in accord- 

ance with this service are marked MAZDA. 


A lamp marked MAZDA is always the 
product of a scientific evolution; whether you 
buy it today, tomorrow, or at any future time, 
it is selected from types devised after months 

. and even yearsof research; it is the one that has 
survived all tests, because it has been proved 
the fittest; it is a lamp that represents the latest 
commercial advance in illumination of its time. 


4605 (46) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Workmanship Compares 
,, With that of Any Car 


Hill too Steep XPERT, painstaking workmanship builds dependable 
No Sand too Deep’”’ service and long life into Jackson cars. 

Even the finest design and materials of the highest 

quality are not enough. But when these are combined 

with the workmanship of men who have been trained for twelve years in Jackson 

methods, then you get a car of enduring dependability. : 

There is a standard of perfection for every detail of workmanship that goes into Jackson cars and it’s 

a mighty high standard. It’s the standard that keeps eight and nine-year-old Jackson cars in daily use on 

the road, giving their owners that faithful service that has made the Jackson reputation. 


Jackson shops have always been run on quality production — never on a quantity schedule. Every 
detail is considered worthy of the best workmanship. 

Take the Jackson steering gears, for instance. You can depend on their safety for they are made 
throughout in Jackson shops. The infinitely careful workmanship in assembling and the hair-line accuracy 
with which every part is finished assures their perfect action and absolute safety. We build into them the 
utmost strength. ’ 

The same degree of painstaking workmanship that distinguishes the Jackson car mechanically, is 
also exercised in its finish. , 

Jackson bodies receive nineteen separate and distinct painting operations, all performed by hand, 
and the result is a lustrous, lasting beauty. 

Careful workmanship gives Jackson cars their great value. It is more important than Specifications, 
but on specifications, too, the three new Jackson models more than hold their own. 


Olympic “Forty” —— Majestic “Big Four” 
$1385. Four cylinder, long $1885. Four cylinder, long 
stroke motor, Forty H.P. 115- stroke motor, Forty-five H. P. 
in. wheel base. Electric crank- 124-in. wheel base. Electric 
ing, lighting and horn. cranking, lighting and horn. 














£ ~ Qs .,9? 
Sultanic “Six”, 
$2150. Six cylinder, long stroke 
motor, Fifty-five H. P.  132-inch 
wheel base. Electric cranking, light- 


ing and horn. Seven-passenger, 138- 
inch wheel base, $2300. 


"Jackson Automobile Company 
1318 East Main Street Jackson, Michigan 
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(Continued from page 1001) 


of weak-mindedness. Miss Davis believes 
that these should be specially provided for, 
in such a way as to relieve the State of 
future danger from their weakness. The 
following seems conclusive proof of this 
contention: 


The commissioner pointed out that a 
year before Herman Rosenthal was mur- 
dered, “‘Gyp the Blood” had been up 
before Judge Hoyt in the Children’s 
Court. 

“Judge Hoyt at that time,” 
Davis, ‘“‘openly exprest the opinion that 
there should be an institution where men 
of the ‘Gyp’ type might be placed for life. 
He openly held that ‘Gyp’ was a menace 
to society because he was weak mentally. 
And his words came true.” 


said Dr. 


In regard to ‘‘Gyp the Blood” and his 
three fellow criminals, Dr. Davis said in 
conclusion: 


I do not believe that it was wise to kill 
the four gunmen. I do not know whether 
they were hopeless criminal degenerates. 
I never had a chance to find out. They 
probably were, however, and should have 
been put in a custodial institution for life. 

“But do not mistake me. I am not 
in favor of relaxation of punishment. 
Some people say I am too severe. But 
I am convinced that the time is bound 
to come, and soon, when we shall do away 
with capital punishment entirely.” 


“CY” WARMAN 

Af ‘general assistant’? of the Grand 
4. Trunk Railroad, and as chronicler of 
the romance, comedy and tragedy of life in 
the engine-cab, ‘“‘Cy’’ Warman was best 
known to the reading public. But with his 


death a few days ago came out the informa- 


tion that he was also the author of ‘‘Sweet 
Marie.” 
less than two decades ago, and so long did 
its popularity last that there are few people 


now who are not familiar at least with the 


music. Twenty 


singing ‘‘Sweet Marie,’”’ and it adds: 


Considered as poetry, of course, 
words of ‘“‘Sweet Marie”’ 


many other of Warman’s verses, his real 


affection for the pure and the beautiful in 


life and love. Thousands of Americans will 


remember how in impressionable youth 
they themselves have hummed the song’s 


closing lines: 


Not the sunlight in your hair, sweet Marie, 
Not because your face is fair, love, to see; 
But your soul so pure and sweet 
Makes my happiness complete, 
Makes me falter at your feet, sweet Marie. 


Mr. Warman did not make an immediate 


hit at the start of his career. 


This song was immensely popular 
years ago, remarks the 
New York Press, every one was whistling or | ver,” 


the 
are mere over- 
sweetened sentiment, but they betray, like 


From the 
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He went to Denver and became a news- 
paper reporter. Later he began publishing 
a railway journal, but it did not prove a 
suecess. Meantime he was writing short 
poems and bits of prose; but there seemed 
to be no sale for them. 

One day when he was feeling unusually 
downhearted, he wrote: 


But there’s a consolation 
In the thought that when we're dead, 
If we have written something good 
Our efforts will be read; 
And friends will plant forget-me-nots, 
And come and sit and sigh, 
And irrigate our graves with tears 
When we go off and die. 


This attracted attention, and his suc- 
cess was continuous after the publication 
in a New York newspaper of a column of 
his verse. 


He was finally engaged by Charles A. 
Dana, of the New York Sun, to write verse 
for that paper, and it was in the columns of 
The that “Sweet Marie”’ first ap-| 
peared. From this song Warman attained 
fame and wealth in a few weeks. If this 
seems phenomenal, it must be remembered 
that over a million copies of ‘‘Sweet Marie”’ 
were sold in six months, and that the com- 
poser’s royalty in those days was ten cents 
a copy. How Warman turned to railroad 





Sun 


life as subject-matter for his later writings 
is told most interestingly by a reporter of | 
the Brooklyn Eagle: | 


A dozen years ago I met ‘‘Cy’’ Warman | 
for the first time. It was in the office of 
Arthur P. Smith, then assistant general 
passenger-agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. It was Mr. Smith who suggested 
the possibility of writing a good story 
about “Cy” Warman. 

‘“That fellow who used to shovel coal on 
the Rio Grande; who used to wear overalls 
and get his face smirched with coal-dust 
while he stoked the fires of an old freighter 
down in Texas, but who hasn’t done a lick 
of work in a decade, and who makes heaps 
of money just traveling around telling 
stories.” 

With some reluctance the inimitable 
“Cy” consented to tell us personally how 
he “butted into” literature. 

“‘Several years ago I used to live in Den- 
he began, ‘“‘and during my spare 
hours, as a respite from the strenuous life of 
railroading, I used to soothe my soul by 
transcribing on to paper poetic inspirations 
gathered from the Lord knows where. I 
had sent considerable of this stuff to the! 
New York Sun, and Mr. Dana, the elder, 
saw fit to publish some of it now and 
then, saying many very complimentary 
things. 

“These praises of the veteran editor soon 
convinced me that I was the greatest poet 


an armful of verse. Just about that time 
one of the first railroad stories ever pub- 
lished appeared in McClure’s Magazine, just 
then starting. 
tho imprest with the polish of its literary 
expression, I was firmly convinced that it 


point of practical railroading. 


of the West, and I went to New York with | 


I happened to read it, and | 


was a deplorable concoction from the view- | 


This Is the Spark Spark Plug With Which 
All Overland Cars 
Are Equipped At the Factory 


The “Champion oO” was designed especial- 
ly for this season’s Overlands. For Over- 
lands of 1910, “11, 12 and "13, ask for 
the “Champion Long.” 


In designing these spark plugs, we were re- 
quired to take into account every feature of 
the Overland motor. 


Then the factory experts tested, tested ard 
tested, until absolutely sure that ‘“Cham- 
pions’” gave the highest possible efficiency 
to their motors. 

75% of American made cars, including the Ford, 
Gonead, Studebaker, Maxwell an etz, are 


being uipped at their factories with specially de- 
deoad Clauughen Spark Plugs. 

The high quality of these plugs comes not only from 
the use of superior materials, but from our own spe- 
cial manufacturing processes. 


MMA 


BDRBSBRRRI 


WL 


“‘Champions’’ are oversize. ‘They are built to stand 
the gri 
Ask for ‘the special | Ls -inch Champion X for your 
Fen evi It’s 75c. The Overland plug sells at $/ . 
Consult with your dealer on this important subject. 
e will advise you asto the “Champion” you shou: 

use for your Motor Car, Motor Truck, Motorcycle, 
Motor Boat, Aeroplane or Stationary Motor. 

(Licensed under the Canfield Patent 

No. 612,701, October 18, 1898) 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
309 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


Export Representative 
Automobile Sundries Co., 18 Broadway, New York 
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Private garage of Mr. Harrison H. Atwood, 
lorchester, Mass., equipped with 


Universal Auto Turntable 


Adds storage capacity without increasing the floor 
space. Saves valuable time getting your car in or out. 
Lessens the constant liability of bumping, scraping and 
otherwise injuring your car due to overcrowding. 

child can turn your car on the “‘Universal’’ because 
our patent Serpentine ball race makes it 


TURN 50% EASIER THAN OTHERS 


Use upstairs or down, outside orin. Makesideal wash 
rack when fitted with our drain. Strong, ornamental and 
durable. Fully tested, fully guaranteed. veral sizes. 

Send for illustrated Booklet “LD” and pric es. 


New York Evening Post we learn the strik- 


: ‘**Now, inasmuch as I was fresh from the | | 
ing way in which he ‘caught on” 


railroad shop with the smell of tallow still ! 














The Canton Foundry & maine Co. 
Canton, Ohio, U.S. A 
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Think of This 


Just one little hole in your screens—one tiny rusted- 
out, broken-down mesh and your entire screening ex- 
pense is wasted. Through that unsuspected breach in 
the defenses of your home, germ-carrying insects creep 
unseen and spread the havoc of disease. 

The remedy is in the use of enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


? 
—100% efficient—woven from a remarkable wire (90% 
pure copper) that can_not rust. Fog, salt mists, rain, 
smoke, the dampness ‘df tropical swamps, sulphur or 
ammonia fumes are powerless to harm Pompeiian Bronze. Bar- 
ring fire or accident, it lasts as long as your house, each mesh 
whole and unbroken—a permanent, positive protection. 

Rescreen with Pompeiian Bronze. Use it if you are building. 
Your safeguard against substitution is the removable red string 
woven in the selvage of every piece before it leaves the mill. If 
there is no red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. 

If your dealer can not supply you, we will promptly 


Send to-day for book. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
63 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 


First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clin- 
ton Wire Lath—the first metal Jath produced and the best to-da’ 
for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of “Stucco Houses," 


showing many types, sent upon request. 








A side-by-side comparison with other diction- | 
aries of the English language again and again 


sells the Standard Dictionary. 


FREE ADVICE 


Whether your dog is sick or well don't fail to 
send for Polk Miller's great book on “* Dogs 
and How to Treat Them,” price soc prepaid. 
A copy of this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 
owner) and a year’s expert medical advice 
given free with a $1.00 order of the following 
dog remedies: Sergeant's Condition Pills, an 
unexcelled tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box; Sure 
Shot Capsules for worms, 50c box, prepaid, They never fail. 
Pedigree blank sent free on application. Send today; you 
may save your dog’s life. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc., 809 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 














Pen your Thoughts with 
a Ball-Pointed pen. 
Theyneverscratch, 
dig or spurt. Ten ya- 
rietiestosuit 
All Hands. 
Made in England 
of fine Sheffield steel. 
Maybe had fromall Stationery Stores 
Sample Box of 24 by Mail 25 Cents 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
99 William Street New York 


Easy Writing 
is found on 
every 
point. 
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CARBON PAPER 


Gives you copies that actually rival the original 
in clearness. It is the only carbon paper with a 
perfectly smooth surface. And it is so scientifi- 
cally compounded that it gives off neither too 
little carbon (to make the copy faint) nor too 
much (to blur or smudge the paper orsoil your 
fingers), but just enough to give the sharp, dis- 
tinct, permanent impressions you need. 
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April 25, 1914 


on my hands, I began to itch to try my luck 
| at arailroad story. I was introduced to Mr. 
| McClure by a literary acquaintance of 
mine, and said to him that I should like to 
write a story for his magazine about tray- 
eling a thousand miles in a night. I told 
him that I contemplated riding in an engine 
from New York to Chicago so as to get the 
realism of the excitement. 
| ‘**You never would last that long in 
the cab of an engine,’ declared Mr. MeClure, 
emphatically; ‘the author of our first story 
was completely fagged out with atwo-hours’ 
run up to Albany!’ 

““*You leave that to me,’ I replied, 
‘Nothing short of a thousand-mile ride 
goes with me.’ He finally agreed to the 
proposition upon my proposal that if the 
story was not the best ever he could have it 
for nothing. 

‘“*T first applied to the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem for permission to ride in the cab of one 
of its engines, but was turned down. [ 
then applied to the New York Central, the 
road about which the other fellow had writ- 
ten, and after considerable hemming and 
hawing by the officials, I succeeded in gain- 
ing consent. 

‘*Well, sir, I made the trip and dictated 
the skeleton of the tale immediately after I 
landed in Chicago. I sent it to McClure, 
who published it, after considerable delay. 
It was an immediate hit with the readers of 
the magazine, and opened up to me the 
periodicals of England. 

‘In that same number of the magazine 
appeared a scientific article by a very 
learned man. Numerous copies had been 
sent to scientific men all over the country 
so that they might pass opinion on the sci- 
entific knowledge of the author. Nearly all 
acknowledged receipt of the periodical, 
thanking the editor for the free opportunity 
| he afforded them of reading a railroad story 
| that marked a departure in literature. 
| “Soon afterward I met Julian Ralph, and 
|he congratulated me, saying that I had 
jumped into a position in literature which 
lit had taken him ten years to attain, and 

he is a great man. I simply scored on a 
fluke.” 

‘*‘What about the armful of poetry that 
you took from Denver to New York with 
you?” queried Mr. Smith. 

‘*Well, [ don’t like to say much about 
that. I was turned down on that propo- 
sition, and have been thankful to the pub- 
lisher ever since. If it had not been for his 

|adverse opinion I might have gone home 
and continued to dabble in rondeaus or 
more probably in dirges to the sad lot of a 
poet dethroned, to no special profit to 
myself and to no edification to the public. 

‘**One jingle I did write after that, and I 

shall recite it now: 








WE WERE BOTH DECEIVED 
A wild juanita, black and tan, 
Rode into Wingate on a mule; 
Met a Chicago traveling man, 
Who told her as a traveler can 
That she was wildly beautiful. 
She smiled, she hoped, she lived—alas! 


She looked into a looking-glass. 


“You are a poet,’’ my friend said; 
“‘Your fame has flashed from coast to coast; 
Say, you'll be read when Riley’s dead 
And Field has faded—yes,”’ he said, 
“You're Shakespeare’s ghost."’ 
But now I sympathize with her— 
This maid—I’ve seen the publisher. 
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GETTING A LINE ON MR. WILSON 


FTER performing the most dazzling 

and mystifying tricks of sleight-of- 
hand, which have kept all poised on the 
edge of their chairs and have succeeded in 
baffling even that tow-headed boy in the 
front row (who has a box of “The Parlor 
Wizard” tricks at home and is somewhat 
of a conjuror himself); after an hour or two 
of wizardry, the artist steps forward to the 
footlights ingratiatingly and announces 
that he will now give a lesson in legerdemain, 
such as will allow any member of the 
audience to understand his methods per- 
fectly. Very slowly and with the most 
explicit explanation he goes through with a 
card-trick or two. It seems as tho he could 
hardly tell any more about that trick or 
show you any more plainly how it is done. 
How easy it is! But suppose, when you 
have returned home, that you try to do it 
yourself. Immediately you discover that 
you actually know no more than you did at 
first, and that all these explanations, while 
they have seemingly given you a deep in- 
sight into the worthy professor’s science, 
have really made you no whit the wiser 
after all. This, claims Mr. Peter Clark 
Macfarlane, in Collier’s, is the discovery 
now being made in regard to the ‘‘frank”’ 
talk given to the Press Club by President 
Wilson a few weeks ago. In a remarkably 
interesting article, called ‘‘ The President in 
Mr. 
give us a fair and balanced view of the 


Practise,” Macfarlane endeavors to 
President, showing with equal care what he, 
at least, regards as the President’s faults 
and Many, perhaps, will not 
agree with all of it, but his findings are well 
worth the 
nearest look at the President,’’ he remarks, 


virtues. 


reading. ‘‘Washington has 


and continues: 


Now and then Washington thinks it 
knows him, and now and then concludes 
that it does not. To quote my former 
article: ‘It is highly important that the 
American people should not deceive them- 
selves regarding Woodrow Wilson. The 
man is less transparent than he seems.” 

This seeming transparency is the begin- 
ning of the difficulty. The President in 
his first impression is a cordial, unaffected, 
high-bred gentleman, true to the traditions 
of the very finest American type. We 
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observe that he bears himself simply, and 
that his family does the same, setting | 
Washington and the nation an example in | 
sensible and sober living that it is exceeding | 
well for both to learn. We observe with 
satisfaction that he has taught the idle 
rich of the capital city the lesson of their 
unimportanee so succinctly that all suc- 
ceeding Administrations must be grateful. 
But to assume that the man’s personality 
is as simple as his manner is to deceive 
ourselves. He is not so easily computed. 

One Washington correspondent, who has 
had many years in the national capital and 
along perspective of acquaintance with the 
President, and who believes in him de- 
votedly, confessed to me the other day: | 
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April 25, 1914 
“T am completely baffled. I 
fa hom him at all.” 
The intimate friends of President Wilson 
laugh at the idea that he is baffling, but 
| they may spare their cachinnations. 

This mystery of his personality grows— 

grows until it has greatly embarrassed the 
| President himself. Only recently he was 
trying to help out with an attempt at self. 
| disclosure. The result was interesting but 
|unimportant. He either did not try very 
hard or did not succeed very well. 

He told the Press Club that he had veins, 
and with blood in them; a breast and with 
| fire in it; and that in other respects he was 

quite human—all of which would have 

| been quite unnecessary had it not been 
|necessary. Because it was necessary you 
may set it down that there is some founda- 
tion for the popular impression which no 
confession to a press club can undo. 

The simple fact is that the President 
is not only a many-sided man but a man of 
contradictory qualities. The Democratic 
| party before has had its Hills and Gormians, 
| its Jacksons, Jeffersons, Tildens, and Cleve- 

lands; its machine-builders, its spoilsinen, 
its dictators, and itslofty patriots; but never 
before has it seen all these characteristics 
combined to such superlative degree in a 
single man. When these talents are rolled 
}into one individual we may look out for 
differences not easy to be reconciled, and 
we shall find them aplenty. 


do not 





Contradictoriness sometimes resembles 


something less pleasant, and many— 


| especially the little sticklers for consistency 
| have been greatly troubled by Woodrow 
Wilson’s treatment of the party platform. 
| This trait, and that other significant one 
‘of absolute self-assurance, Mr. Macfarlane 
| interprets strikingly. Of the President’s atti- 
tudetoward the Baltimore platform he says: 
| He has proved himself the greatest 
| absolutist, in our history. He has trampled 
upon precedents. He has broken with 
tradition. He has revived dead practises. 
|He has instituted a new order. He has 
| wiped out Pennsylvania Avenue. He has 
made the Capitol a wing of the White 
House. In him are the seats of power— 
in him the resolutions of party difference— 
in him are policies framed and in him is 
legislation enacted. Congressional com- 
mittees do a little winnowing, and Congress 
holds a ratification meeting once in a 
while—that is their function. Meanwhile 
the country applauds. Even Congress, 
up till the tolls trouble, has leapt through 
the hoops with precision if not with grace. 
In the earlier article I wrote: ‘‘He has the 
most undaunted faith in the results of his 
own mental processes. His personal re- 
|sources have apparently not even been 
| taxed—no man knows whether the bottom 
of them lies just under his present keel or 
fathoms deeper’’; and in this connection 
spoke of ‘‘the spell of the cocksureness of 
| Woodrow Wilson.”’ 

| For a year the spell of that cocksureness 
hee been upon the nation, and yet, when 











he was reading his tolls message, it appeared 
| to depart. At first he seemed to have all 
| his old accomplished ease of bearing. He 
| stept lightly to the reading-desk, affable 
| smiles wrinkling his features as he reached 
| up and shook hands with the Speaker and 
| the Vice-President, then turned to face the 
‘front and paused. His hair had grayed 
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perceptibly since the first time he had 
stood there, and deeper shadows were 
chiseled in his cheeks; but his voice as he 
began to read, one would have said, was | 
entirely unchanged; there was not a break | 
nor a hesitant word, yet toward the end a] 
strange note entered—a note of pleading 
that was almost pathos, noticeable par- | 
ticularly as he said: ‘‘I ask this of you in | 
support of the foreign policy of the 
Administration.” 

“The foreign policy of the Administra- 
tion!” What a sad thing at this moment | 
to many appears the foreign policy of the | 
Administration!—trembling before Japan | 
—obsequious before England—helpless in| 
front of Mexico! I say appears, for so far | 
it is only appearance—a single ray of sun-| 
light may lift the shadow of doubt and 
vindicate that policy triumphantly; but for | 
the moment it lies under grave suspicion | 
in many minds. 

Yes, | am sure that the cock-sureness was 
wanting at that moment when the man 
stood just beneath the Speaker and the 
Vice-President and talked out over the 
heads of Senators and Representatives to 
their masters and his, the people. 

But why should the spell break? Was it | 
because of fear—because of something | 
awesome to his soul in those secrets of the | 
State Department which are guarded so| 
jealously from the ken of Congress? Or'| 
was it rather because Woodrow Wilson is | 
peculiarly a people’s President, who, as he | 
frankly says, derives all his power from a| 
correct interpretation of the popular wish, | 
and was he not now, for the first time, | 
going into action without his commons at | 
his back? | 

The mind of the people on the tolls repeal | 
is in part favorable, in part confused, and | 
in part a respectful withholding of judg- | 
ment. Did the President know it, and was 
his self-confidence therefore gone? I can 
not pretend to know, but it seemed that 
the humility of his language was the 
humility of his heart, a correspondence, by 
the way, not always to be observed in his 
utterances, 


His sudden and bewildering changes of | 


policy then come in for treatment in these 
paragraphs: 


In his campaign he was for free tolls for 
our coastwise ships; in office he urges their 
repeal. He tells certain ladies that he can 
not further even slightly the cause of equal 
suffrage because the platform is silent 
upon it! Yet within a few weeks backward 
or forward of that possibly disingenuous 
utterance he recommends Presidential 
primaries, upon which the platform is silent; 
an Alaskan railroad, upon which the 
document is also silent; and an adminis- 
trative trade commission, upon which the 
platform is not only silent, but against 
which as an article of the Progressive 
program he inveighed as a candidate with 
what seem the most bitter and unfair 
sentences he has ever uttered. 

But the President has reversed himself 
in matters of personal policy as well. He 
said that the door of the executive office 
should be always open. It is habitually 
closed, and the hardest to get open of any 
President’s door in the memory of Wash- 
ington. He said that pitiless publicity 
should be the rule. There never was a 
President who so shrouded his plans in 
mystery, never an Administration which so 
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you get our catalog and new speciale fers. Write today. 


Vine voescecee 888 McCormick Manufacturirg Co. 
MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. D 172 CHICAGO, ILL. f. 0. rn 436 E. Ist Street, Dayton, Ohio 

















TAFFORD’S 

Commercial — 20 
fillings of your fountain 
pen for the coupon below, 
with a twenty-five cent pur- 
chase of any goods at your 
stationer’s. 


Stafford’s Commercial is the ink 
used by office men ever since 1858— 
for steel pens, and now for fountain 
pens. Free flowing, clear and in- 
tense in color, permanent—works 
better than any “‘special’’ fountain 
pen ink you can buy, and costs 30 
to 50 per cent. less. 

Give the ink a good trial in your 
fountain pen. 

For desk or traveling use, you 
want one of those new filler bottles 
of Stafford’s Commercial—complete 
with self-contained filler, handy and 
compact. Easy to refill from your 
quart bottle. 


Take the coupon to your stationer with- 
out delay. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 


Name 





City. 





Dealer’s Name 





S.S. STAFFORD, Inc. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


an 
TORONTO, CAN. 
= is 
IS 


WRITING FLUID 


TFOR FOUNTAIN PF 
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Wanted 





WRITE 600 WORDS 





Why use ordinary pens with the never end- 
ing dip--when One Dip Pens make every 
penholder virtually af ountain pen? 

Send roc for Sample Package 


ONE DIP PEN CO. 


c 
32 Daily Record Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 


WITH ONE DIP 








THE LITERARY 


|publie view. 
| Cabinet members is not of record. How 
| little he tells the Senators of, for instance, 
|the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
sometimes conspicuously ‘evident. 

| His policy of secretiveness is really 
extraordinary, and carried out to an 
extraordinary degree. Not long ago, says 
the writer, Senator Shively, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, rose to defend the 
| Mexican policy of the Administration 
against the attack of Senator Fall. The 
latter had brought facts in great numbers 
to bear upon the question; but the Senator 
from Indiana brought few, and _ those 
weak and faltering. It was rumored that 
he had received no information from 
Not less significant is the 
fact that none of the President’s closest 
supporters in Washington appear to have 
been informed definitely upon the present 
Japanese situation nor what it is that 
Japan really wants. 


headquarters! 


In brief: 


Such furtive secrecy from an Adminis- 
tration which continually proclaims that 
it has nothing to conceal is in itself a 
ground for wonder and confusion. 

Of course, most of these reversals, big 
and little, are perfectly explainable on 
natural if not always on high grounds, but 
so many changes of front are nevertheless 
a bit disillusioning. They seem to indi- 
eate that, as a campaigner, our President 
had a certain capacity to woozle, to talk 
bravely of that whereof he had thought 
but little nor thought that little long. 


The list of grows. His 
partizan spirit, for example, has brought 
him to the point of absolutely’ failing to 
recognize politically the Progressive aid 
that he has had, and has made his recogni- 
tion of Republican support seem cool and 


“‘offenses”’ 


conventional. As the writer says, ‘‘the 
attitude of the President and his Admin- 
istration toward the Republican party 
seems to be tolerant, a sort of sympathy for 
the sick . . . the sole function which the 
Progressive party is permitted to serve in 
the present Congress is that of a spur to 
prick the side of Democratic intent.” 
The explanation of this is that he has 
always admired the “English system of 
cabinet government and the rigid party 
responsibility on which it is based. In this 
he is, as he has always been, a strong 
Jeffersonian in the truest sense of the term. 
| We read on: 

His whole practise demonstrates that 
until very recently he has held loyally to 
the heritage of political ideas that came 
down to him from his Jeffersonian fathers. 
The first frame in which he sets an idea 
for inspection is inevitably a conservative 
one, and the first remedy for a defect 
which oceurs to him will be an old-time 
remedy. His progressivism consists in 
that, when the old-time remedy fails, he 
will sometimes dare the new. 
| (Continued on page 1016) 
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The Duke—an“ English” 
Tan Calf Boot. Low 


flange heel, invisible eve. 
lets, Manchester pattern, 
stitched toe cap. 


RAVEL in comfort. 
Ease from the start 
—no “breaking in.” For 
a journey by rail or the 
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usual day’s walking 
Florsheims comfort your 
feet. Styles for every need 
and to suit any taste. 


Priced at $5 and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season’s correct styles. 
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Free on Request 
“THE SIGN of CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The analytical laboratory of this 
Institute offers its services in con- 
nection with chemical and bac- 
teriological analyses, special scien- 
tific investigations, etc. 

Address Analytical Department 


THE NATIONAL VACCINE 
AND ANTITOXIN INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
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Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Notes, Mortgages, Ins. Policies and Valuable Papers are 
Safein a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 


$1.25 
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Made of steel, covered with Chase leather, 18 strong manila 
pockets, 444 x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows 
expansion. Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER FILE CO., 58 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Getting More Business 





ROADLY speaking the only way you 
can get more business is to utilize 
your working time to better advantage. 


You cannot lengthen your days. But 
you can accomplish more work in the 
same time by adopting modern methods. 
Modernize your business, and your bank 
balance has got to increase in proportion. 
It never fails. 


Willys-Utility Trucks conserve time. 
If you haul things, no matter what, they 
make it possible for you to do in 15 min- 
utes, work that heretofore took 60 min- 
utes. They permit two men to do the 
work of six. They make forty deliveries 
where horses make but fourteen—and 
often less. They make it possible for you 


to reach out for new and undeveloped 
business because they give you and yours 
the time and the means to do it with. 
They create new business—increase old 
business and get more business. 

Willys-Utility Trucks are helping mer- 
chants all over the world to develop new 
business. 

They are cutting down expenses and 
increasing the volume of business. 

They can do the same for you. 

And we can give you all the bona-fide 
evidence you want from merchants right 
in your line of business. 

Also remember the Willys - Utility 
Truck costs 30% less than any other 
similar truck made. 


Our representative will be glad to call and go into all details, plans, specifications, prices, 
costs, etc. He will call whenever you say. Literature and special body book on request. 


Please address Dept. 150 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


30 horsepower motor 

120-inch wheelbase 

Loading space 48x96 inches 

Front tires 34x44 inches, pneumatic 
Rear tires 36x34 inches, solid 


$1350 


Three-Quarter Ton 


For Chassis and Driver’s Seat 
Body as shown $150 extra, f. o. b. factory 


3-speed transmission 

Double chain drive 

Capacity, 1500 Ibs. 

Double expanding and contracting brakes 
Complete equipment 


MAUL AUT 

















A Seasoned 


Investment 
Netting 6% 


First mortgage 
bonds of $500 and 


$1000 denomina- 
tions. 


Cash investment 
in security over 
four times bond 


issue. 


Original loan re- 
duced 259% by 


serial payments. 


Sinking fund has 
always exceeded 
bond require- 
ments. 


Old established 


company. 


Capable manage- 
ment. 


Ask for Circular No. 734 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 








CHEAFER GRAIN PROMISED BY 
HEAVIER WHEAT CROPS AND 
ARGENTINE COMPETITION 
IN CORN 


HE April 1 report as to winter wheat 

gave promise of the largest crop on 
record. Unfavorable weather later on may 
seriously change conditions, and so might 
a plague of insects, but barring these mis- 
fortunes, the crop promises to be the best 
ever known in the history of the country. 
Approximately 35,500,000 acres are now 
under cultivation, an increase of 8.6 per 
cent. over the acreage of last year. Last 
year’s acreage produced a total of 523,- 
561,000 bushels. On this basis, one of the 
estimates is that the present year’s crop, 
barring bad weather, blight, and destruc- 
tion from insects, will reach 600,000,000 


| bushels. Present fine conditions are ascribed 


|to the favorable weather that followed 
planting. These conditions are 4 per cent. 








higher than those of April 1 last year, and 
8 per cent. higher than the ten-year aver. 
age for April 1. Following are figures of 
conditions in December, April, and May 
for each year since 1904: 


to nD OD 
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It is explained that in this table the 
conditions for December and April are 
“based on the acreage sown,” while the 
May conditions are “‘ figured on the acreage 
that remained in crop on May 1.’”’ If con- 
ditions on May 1 were based on acreage 
sown, the ten-year average for May 1 would 
be 78.92 instead of 87.12. 





; 1913 
PER Jul 


1913 





1914 





1914 





From the New York ‘‘Times Annalist.’* 














CHANGES IN BUSINESS, MONTH BY MONTH, FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO MARCH, 1914 


In the above chart, showing the movement of the main factors that govern, or indicate, business 
conditions, ‘‘all except bank clearings,"’ says the New York Times Annalist, ‘‘show declines.”” ‘The 
writer, after explaining that the lines do not show the fluctuations of amounts, but of percentages 
of decline or increase from the period twelve months before, proceeds to say: 

“The upturn of January and February has been checked, and the forward-looking barometrics 
have turned downward. Consumption and production of copper and iron in March had made 4 
little less of a decline from 1913 than they did before. ‘There was a minute gain in bank clearings. 
| But these are activities determined upon before the month began, and carried out during it. ‘I'he 
| figures of average prices of stocks and of unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation tell 
| the current activities making for business to come. ‘I'he stock market shrewdly guesses at the future. 
| The steel tonnage marks the orders placed for future manufacture."’ 
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The promise of this huge crop has been | 
widely. discust in grain and financial | 
markets. Combined with competition 
with our corn crop from Argentina, it is 
made the basis of an opinion in The 
Journal of Commerce, that, unless all 
present signs fail, we have before us “ an 
era of cheap grain prices in 1914,” so that 
not only men directly interested in the grain 
trade, ‘‘ but bankers, railroad men, steam- 
ship agents, and all the variety of inter- 
ests that are interwoven in the agricultural 
prosperity of the country” are discussing 
the economic influence of so great a crop. 
So fine are present promises that to 
reduce the crop actually harvested to a 





total below last year’s ‘would require 
such severe damage as to amount to a 
calamity that must attract world-wide | 
attention.’”’ The writer says as to possible | 
injuries: 


“The most to be feared would be drought. 
But there is an abundance of moisture all 
over the winter-wheat belt, except in those 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska that never 
produce much wheat, anyway. The effect 
of adrought, if not too prolonged, would be 
to halt too rank a growth and send the 
strength to the roots in search of subsoil 
moisture. Another enemy of wheat is the 
green bug. The crop-killers have already 
trotted out this bogy, but such reports 





have been promptly denied, as the plant 
is too far advanced. The next is rust, and | 
this is, of course, something that can not 
be estimated in advance, but the chances 
are that it would be confined to localities 
and would not spread over the entire area, 
for it must be borne in mind that not 
only is the winter-killing the smallest, 
but the area sown is the largest. If the 
good fortune of last year should be dupli- 
cated it is possible for the winter-wheat 
crop, on the present acreage, to run above 


650,000,000 bushels, or more than the total | 


wheat crop in the years 1911 and 1910. 
Hence it is not too much to expect that 
600,000,000 bushels will be realized.” 


The same writer discusses the outlook for 
spring wheat. Last year this crop amounted 
to only 239,000,000 bushels. Wet weather 
interfered with plowing at the start, and 
then came a drought, the result being this 
small crop as against the 330,000,000 
bushels harvested in 1912. While the 
present season is a little late as to starting 
spring wheat, more fall plowing was done 
“than in twenty years.’ Moreover, 
“moisture was ample all over the spring- 
wheat territory, except in the westerly part 
of the two Dakotas, and even there a 
normal rainfall will be sufficient.’’ The 
hope, therefore, is for a crop which, com- 
bined with the winter wheat, “‘ would mean 
a total production larger than any other 
country has ever before raised in the 
world’s history, not even excepting Russia.” 
The writer believes it would be a conserva- 
tive estimate to place the combined crops 
at 800,000,000 bushels; whereas last year 
the combined crop was 763,000,000. With 
good luck, he believes that a crop of 900,- 
000,000 bushels is possible, ‘‘even if it does 
take one’s breath away to think of it.” 

As for corn, the country will have to 
face serious competition. Owing to the 
high prices for corn forced by last summer’s 
drought, Argentine corn has been coming 
into this country ‘‘ with a rush,” being 
how admitted free. Argentina last year 
had an unexpectedly large supply available 





for export; indeed, the exportable crop 
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Amount 
$1,000 


Security 
New Department Store Pro 


1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 


ity «Mo. 


How to Invest $5,000 to 
Net $300 a Year 


We suggest the following safe and sound investment for a fund 
of $5,000 in first mortgage 6% serial bonds: 


Pa. (Company Rated AAA 
New Apartment Building, Chicago 
New Department Store Building in Milwaukee. 
Wis. (Company Rated AA L.)............... 
New Downtown Hotel Building. Chicago 
New _ Downtown Office Building, Kansas 
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Date of Yearly 
Maturity Interest 


1916 $ 60 
1918 


1920 
1922 





1924 





$5.000 


WNIT TT 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








It will be noted that this investment is well diversified as to security and 
location, and that $1,000 will come due and be paid every other year, 1916 
to 1924. If the above bonds are purchased in $500 denominations, the invest- 
ment will be $2,500, yielding $150 a year. 
of first mortgage bonds maturing serially each year from two to ten years. 


The soundness of the securities we sell is best indicated by the fact that no 
investor has ever suffered loss of either principal or interest on any security 
purchased of us since this House was founded, 32 years ago. 


Write to us today for information regarding diversified investments, and in- 
dicate, if you wish, which of the above types of bonds especially interests you. 


Ask for Circular No. 546 E. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BANKERS 


STAGLISGHEO 168 


We have on hand a great variety 





ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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d When you purchase from us a mortgage on Im- 

proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take as 

% little chance as is humanly possible. You receive 

S from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 

it regularly. Your principal is amply protected. 

Let us send you our list of Loans and some very interesting and re- 
liable literature, Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 


Bonds Which Are 


Unsatisfactory 


to their owners can in many cases 
be exchanged for more suitable in- 
vestments on a basis which will 
react greatly to the advantage of 
the investor. The value of trading 
certain bonds and stocks at certain 
times is fully explained in a special 
pamphlet we have just prepared on 
this subject. The reasons why it is 
many times beneficial to make a 
trade are not appreciated or under- 
stood by the average investor. 
Therefore, we invite requests from 
those unfamiliar with the subject, 
for our Pamphlet No. EL-85. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway. New York 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Baltimore 
Buffalo Philadelphia London, Eng. 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 


the highest returns consistent with conservative 

/ methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

] which we can recommend after the most thorough 

personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 

. 77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsotor saving investors. 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 




















DOUBLES 
YOUR MONEY 


; O in twelve years 
when the interest is regularly re-invested at 
the same rate. 


YOU ARE ENABLED 
by our 6% service to follow this consistent 
plan in making your investments—and you 
can have your choice of Municipal, Timber 
Land and Guaranteed Real Estate Bonds 
and Individual Farm Mortgages. 


YOU ARE INSURED 
by our guaranteed service that your principal 
and interest will be paid promptly when due. 
THE SECURITY 


of the Farm Mortgage is indestructible. You 
do not have to rely on a fire-insurance policy 
to protect you. 


Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Even if you are not seeking an immediate investment, 
you will find our Picture Booklet, ‘‘ Down South,” 
both instructive and interesting. 


Ask for Booklet 113 K. 


Morieace Securities (0 
CAPITAL PAID IN $600,000. 


P.H. SAUNDERS. PRESIDENT ~LEVERING MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES 


Wuitney-CentrAt Bioc. New ORLEANS 





























A Supposition 
Concerning 
Bonds That is 
Frequently False 


A popular idea concerning bonds 
is that the smaller the yield the 
greater the security—that to be 
conservative one must be satisfied 
with very small interest return. 


No policy followed blindly could 
be more detrimental to the safe and 
profitable distribution of funds. 


For the purpose of illustrating the 
difficult problem of interest return 
in relation to safety of principal, let 
us divide bonds into two classes: 
1. Good bonds which are well 
known to the investing public. 


2. Equally good bonds which are 
practically unknown. 


Well known bonds are in popular 
demand. As the demand increases, 
the prices advance and the interest 
return is proportionately lessened. 


Bonds not so well known may be 
equally well secured. Through lack 
of wide immediate demand how- 
ever they are available on a more 
attractive interest basis. 


The foundation of our investment 
service is thorough investigation to 
establish true and permanent worth 
before purchase. 


Frequently we are able to offer to 
our clients bonds yielding from 5 % 
to 6%, offering security quite equal 
to more popular (because better 
known) bonds yielding only 4% 
to 4%2%. 


Send for General Circular and Booklet 
D-14—‘‘ Buying Bonds Systematically.” 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Halsey & Co., Inc. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
631 Munsey ing 424 California St. 
LONDON GENEVA 
Halsey & Co., Ltd. Switzerland 

















Your Money Will Earnd@& 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 

City improved real estate. We have never 

had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 

of property three times amount of loan. 

Write for free booklet describing our busi- 

ness and list of loans. We have loans of 
$160.00 to $10,000.00, 


Aurelinus-Swanson Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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‘““turned out to be larger than the original 
estimate of her entire crop.”’ Since then, 
however, a new crop has come S&long, 
“larger and finer than before,” and 
amounting, it is said, to 350,000,000 bushels, 
of which 235,000,000 bushels will be avail- 
able for export. The writer adds: 


“At first glance it seems rather incon- 
gruous to compare Argentina’s crop of 
350,000,000 bushels with that of the United 
States, which has reached 3,000,000,000 
bushels; but it must be remembered that 
most of the domestic corn is consumed 
within the counties where it is grown, and it 
is only that furnished by the seven surplus 
States that is available for ordinary market 
purposes. In this way the Argentine 
surplus becomes formidable. 

“New crop Argentine corn has already 
arrived at United States ports. It proves 
to be of fine quality with a moisture con- 
tent of only 14 per cent. as against a 16 

er cent. normal. In a fortnight it will 

egin to arrive in New York, and thereafter 
the influx will be continuous and of in- 
creasing volume. 

‘*Cheap corn will naturally produce cheap 
hogs and cheaper cattle. Pork should 
therefore be cheaper, and with the direct 
competition of Argentine beef, the cost-of- 
living problem may be at least partially 
solved. The political outcome will rest 
on whether or not the farmer takes an 
altruistic view of the situation.”’ 


COMMODITY PRICES AGAIN 
DECLINE 


For the fourth time in as many months, 
commodity prices, according to Brad- 
street’s Index Number, have declined. 
For April 1, the number stands at $8.7562, 
which is the lowest since August, 1911. 
In the main, the decline is ascribed to 
lower prices for butter and eggs. The 
number shows a loss of 5.8 per cent. from 
April 1, 1913, of 3.7 per cent. from that 
date in 1912, of 4.8 per cent. from April 
1, 1910, and of 2.3 per cent. from April 1, 
1907. It is 2.6 per cent. above April 1, 
1911, 5.2 per cent. higher than at that 
time in 1909, and 8.5 per cent. above 
April 1, 1908. 

On the month’s range six out of thirteen 
groups ‘‘ worked lower,” five “‘ went off,” 
and two “ stood still.”” Commenting on 
the figures, the same paper says: 


‘Commodity prices, considered collec- 
tively, continue to tend downward. The 
descent, as exprest by our index-numbers 
for the past four months, has been of 
an orderly character, being gradual rather 
than precipitate. In fact, some articles 
have run counter to the tendency indicated 
by the index-numbers and have shown 
considerable strength. This fact is quite 
true of live stock, including sheep and 
hogs, as well as the edible products thereof. 
Moreover, many commodities have been 
and are exhibiting stubborn resistance to 
anything like recessions. Because of the 
circumstances cited, declines have come to 
pass at the monthly rate of a fraction of 
1 per cent., and natural conditions rather 
than tariff laws—that is, speaking in the 
larger sense—have played the more impor- 
tant part in superinducing whatever ease 
has developed. 

“Tt is to be observed that it shows the 











lowest index-number registered for any 
month since August of 1911, and compari- 
|son with April 1, 1913, reveals a decline 
|of 5.8 per cent., while contrast with that 
| date in 1912 furnishes a slump of 3.7 per 
cent. On the other hand, the present 
level is 2.6 per cent. above that of April 
1, 1911, but it is 4.8 per cent. below the 
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r¢ ver fi “3 “ ( as vi ns 
Ist FARM MORTGAGE 
unaffected by unfavorable money condi- 
tions or economic disturbances, secured by 
6% improved and producing farms in selected 


and proven sections of the richest farming 
W BT lands in this country, afford 


SAFETY, STABILITY, SIX PER CENT 
AND SATISFACTION 

Our Record of forty-three years proves the reliability 
of this statement. All our loans are made with our own 
funds, after the most rigid inspection by our own salaried 
examiner. We guarantee all titles and every statement 
in reports signed by our examiners, 
Our Service relieves the investor of all care in connec. 
tion with his investment. Free of charge, we attend to 
all details of collection and remittance, taxes and insur- 
ance. We maintain the same degree of care after the 
investment is sold to she customer that is exercised in 
making the loan. 
Write for our latest list of Mortgages. Complete infor- 
mation furnished concerning any desired loan. 


MAXWELL veer COMPANY 


stablished 1871 
1009 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wise investments today 
s 

mean prosperity tomorrow 

Perhaps you have refrained from investing be- 
cause you lacked surplus funds. 

“é ” 

COMPOUND INVESTMENT % 
Trade Mark 

enables you to purchase on installments, guaranteed industrial secu- 
rities that will return an income almost double that earned in the 
ordinary savings bank. Send for copyrighted descriptive literature 

We offer seasoned industrial securities that are ‘“Pure Gold’ issued 
in $100.00 units by the strong industrial concerns of Youngstown— 
the city with a future. Full information on request. 

THE REALTY GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 
Capitaland Surplus, - $400,000.00 
Youngstown, Ohio 

To investors we absolutely guarantee for & years 
5% interest and return o, pinclpal- soith option of 
increasing return conditionally. 


DANFORTH 
% FARM MORTGAGES 


Will bear the closest investiga- 
tion, Our territory is limited 
to localities where values are 
tried and permanent. 

Fifty-six years’ experience in 
lending on farm lands without 
the loss of a single dollar 
means something to persons 
who want safe investments, 

Write for our new List of Mortgages No. 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Fow' A.D.1858 
WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 








| desiring absolutely 
| CLERGYMEN sre 
| for moderate 

amounts,at profitable rates.should have their 


names added to our mailing list. No Charge. 
' Hennepin Mortgage Loan Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Financial World 


if you own securities: It keeps you posted. Fear- 
less, Frank, Honest. Dime for sample copy. 
Money returned if not pleased. 


Financial World, 18 B’way, N. Y. 


6°: GEORGIA FARM LOANS 





Original First Mortgage Loans on finest farm 
lands of South. Title and contract guaranteed 
by us. Eastern references. 


SOUTHERN BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Valdosta, Gs. 
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Get on Your Feet and Speak 

Why do you hesitate? Get ‘‘cold feet”? No wili 
power? Fail even when prepared? Can't win or hold 
audience? Get Nathan Sheppard’s ‘‘ Berorg an Avu- 
pDIENCE; or the Use of the W1LL in Public Speaking” 
Positive advice on overcoming these things, acquiring 
self-confidence, earnest impressiveness and power to 
reach, move and influence an audience. 7sc postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company New York 
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Reinvestment 


For some time investors who have 
been hesitating about purchasing 
long term securities have been put- 
ting their funds in short term notes. 
In our opinion the time has now 
come when these temporary invest- 
ments should be liquidated and re- 
placed by a more permanent type 
of securities. 

In order to facilitate exchanges of 
this character, we have prepared a 
booklet containing detailed descrip- 
tions of a carefully selected list of 
investment securities which we can 
recommend and offer at the present 
time. We will be glad to send a 
copy of this booklet on request. 


Ask for Circular E 544 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue Branch: London Office: 
Sth Ave. & 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E.C. 























Oct. 1, 1916 


Perhaps you are now looking to invest 
your funds in a security that will combine 
all the elements of safety with your need 
for a larger income. 

We are offering the short-term bond- 
secured notes of a progressive public utility 
company, which are convertible at par into 
a safe mortgage bond at 93 at any time 
prior to Oct. 1, 1916. 

If you have your funds invested in this 
security you are protected by a deposit of 
bonds in excess of the notes, property con- 
servatively valued in excess of the bonds, 
and a than double allinterest 
charges and increasing yearly. 


Write us today for Circular L. D. 3 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 














The Rookery 


Increased Returns 
Are Available Now 


from sound investments which in 
normal times sell much higher 
and, in consequence, cost more 
and yield less. 


You will find our current list of 
offerings contains many helpful 
suggestions for sound and profit- 
able investment. 


Circular J-39 Sent on Request 


White, Weld & Co. 


14 Wall St.’ 


Chicago New York Boston 








New York 
veces AB ame 


111 Devonshire St. 
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like time in 1910. For the most part 
1909 and 1908 were years of relatively easy 
prices, and the current index is 5.2 per 
cent. higher than that of April 1 in the year 
first named, while being 8.5 per cent. above 
that of April 1, 1908, when the postpanic 
effects of October, 1907, were strongly in 
evidence. As compared with April 1, 
1907, there is a decrease of 2.3 percent. In 
the eleven years preceding the elapsed part 
of 1914 there have been four occasions on 
which prices were higher on April 1 than 
they now are, and seven on which they 
were lower. 

‘‘Breadstuffs descended on cheaper 
wheat, oats, and barley, in the face of 
dearer corn and flour. Provisions declined 
principally because of marked recessions in 
butter and eggs, to which may be added 
small declines in coffee, sugar, and beef 
carcasses. In this up contrary ten- 
dencies were exhibited by carcasses of hogs 
and mutton, as well as by barreled pork, 
hams, lard, and cheese. Metals receded on 
weakness in general. Coal and coke fell, in 
keeping with lower prices for anthracite coal 
and Connellsville coke. Building material 
shows a slight loss.”’ 


WHEN THE RESERVE BANKS WILL 
BE OPENED 


Definite information is still lacking as to 
the date on which the new reserve banks 
will begin business. That they will not do 
so before July 1 is practically certain, 
and some delay beyond that time seems 
likely. This delay, as well as the delay 
that took place in naming the reserve 
centers, is ascribed to unavoidable diffi- 
culties in meeting the requirements of the 
Act of Congress. Quite recently the date 
for naming the personnel of the reserve 
board was postponed, after it had been 
expected that the men would be named 
before the end of April. The Washington 
correspondent of The Journal of Commerce 
declares the fact to be that “ nothing 
definite has been stated, and perhaps is not 
even yet clear in the minds of those who 
have the work ‘in hand.”’ He undertakes 
to estimate the length of time that will be 
needed in order to start the system after 
the board shall have been appointed. As- 
suming that it was appointed on April 
15, he says by way of an estimate: 


“Tf the subscriptions to the stock of the 
banks were all in hand, as they practically 
will be very shortly—not the cash, of 
course, but the promises—it would then be 
possible for the board to divide up the banks 
in each district into groups and to order an 
election of directors. This, indeed, can be 
done by the organization committee, so that 
there need be no delay on account of the 
non-appointment of the Federal reserve 
board on this score merely. After the banks 
had been divided up and had made nomi- 
nations it would be necessary to send back 
to the different banks lists of the candi- 
dates for directorships, and then to await 
voting, for which fifteen days is allowed. 
Estimate fifteen additional days for the 
return of the lists and the counting and 
announcement of thé results, and thirty 
days is the result. This would mean 
| probably the last week in May before 
| boards of directors could be named. If by 
that time the Federal reserve board were 
itself appointed and had made its selec- 
tions for the Government directors, in each 
| case, the outcome would be that by the lat- 
| ter pat of the month of May there would 
| be definitely chosen boards of directors in 
jeach district. These boards would then 
|be able to go to work without further 
| postponement. 




















Mistakes in judgment 
are easily avoidable 


Study this 


Geuueeseeuenaeneseg) 
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*Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly 


Babson Composite Plot 


It shows you the fundamental business 
conditions for the last ten years—-gives 
you the essential facts upon which all 
successful investment is hased. 


NVESTORS with an intelli- 

gent grasp of fundamental con- 
ditions know howto buy stocks and 
bonds profitably. By studying the 
vital basic facts, they can anticipate 
the future. You can kvow the 
essential facts by taking advantage of 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


This Service keeps you in close 
touch with fundamental business 
and financial conditions every- 
where. Its interpretation of the 
facts and figures enables you to 
study them and form an intelligent 
judgment when making your in- 
vestments. As an investor, the 
Babson Investment Service will be 
invaluable to you. 





Write for our Free Leaflet, 
“More Evidence” 
containing an eight months’ 
review of the investment in- 
formation given to our clients. 


Address Deft. G-20-4 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character 
in the U.S. 


























IX PER CENT 
CHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


Exempt from the federal income tax, 
coupons and principal collected as 
heretofore without requiring any 
certificate of ownership. 
DENOMINATIONS 
of $100, $200, $250, $500 and $1000 
Price: 104 and Interest 
Yielding from a % to 558%, according 
to maturity. n unusually attractive 


price for this class of security. 
10 Write for Descriptive Circular No. B 


WALTER E.ORTHWEIN. EST.1898 
220 N.FOURTH ST.,ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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New Accident Policy| 


$2500 for $1 


Per Year 


Not an experiment—not the offer of a 


new or untried company. But a new, logi- 
cal development by one of America’s strongest 
accident companies — the North American 


Accident Insurance Co., established 1886 and under 
supervision of 44 State Insurance Departments. 


Pa s $2500 for loss of life—$1000 for 
y loss of hands, feet or eyes—$500 
for loss of one hand or foot, in ac- 
cident accurring while passenger on 
railroad, street car or steamboat. 


Everyone—man, woman or child—should carry one of these new, 
safe poligies, no matter what other accident insurance is carried 
Not moretthan two policies issued to a person. No red tape, no 
bother, ap delay—simply sign and mail the coupon with $1 and 
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CHICAGO FIRST MORTGAGE 


6% 
Gold Bonds 


$100, $300, $500 .Denominations 


Secured bv high class, new apartment 
buildings in localities where the rental in- 
come is steady and assured. Every possible 
safeguard ‘is used to guarantee the titles and 
validity of the bonds. , Full descriptive cir- 
culars for the asking. 


OUR 5% and 6% 
FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


will strongly appeal to investors who are look- 
ing for a safe and conservative investment. 


April 25, 19) 
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policy ¢omes by return mail. 
eRReneesenengzeeees COUPON seeeauaseueaesan | 


North American Accident Ins. Co. 
213 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


I enclose $1 and hereby apply for Special Limited 
Accident Insurance as per advertisement. 





Guarantee policy with every mortgage. 


Send for our new booklet, ‘‘ BONDS 
|} AND THE PROMOTION OF THE 
|f REAL ESTATE ENTERPRISE.” 


IT’S FREE 























My Name..... 


COCHRAN & McCLUER 
|§ 38 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Strect Address. . 
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Ships Carry Anchors 
in Fair Weather 


And Thoughtful Men Carry Accident 
Insurance Because Accidents Happen 
When Least Expected 

UT of thirty men who lost their lives in a 
recent fire in a western city, five or one- 
sixth of the total number carried accident 

insurance in The Travelers, under which the 
Company will pay the beneficiaries forty-eight 
thousand dollars. The cost of these five 
policies was $95.00. 

This protection is furnished at an annual ex- 
pense per thousand of less than two cents per 
day by a company which has been writing ac- 
cident insurance for over fifty years and has paid 
accident benefits to over 632,000 policyholders. 

If you are not carrying an accident policy, apply 


for one today in the largest accident insurance com- 
pany in the world. 


, It will be too late when the need strikes 


home. : 





























Travelers accident policies are famous for 
their broad coverage, fair spirit of adjustment 
and prompt payment. 


Moral?’ Insure in The Travelers 


























Lit. Digest G. 
Please send me particulars regarding your accident policies. 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written belows 


TEAR OFF 






































‘How long would it require for therh yf owned. Fe 
get into action? There would be no dela fi distribution 
in regard to capital, since it is now intendg holders: 
to get in the capital instalments beginnj 
on May 8—a fact regretted by some, OWing January)! 
to the disposition to defer the payment ¢ rl “saeed 
capital stock to the last in order to ayoij al 
tying up any more bank funds than can janships. ... 
avoided. This consideration may lead yf ™. oe 
a postponement of the date for paying 
capital stock. However that may ly Total... -. 
there need be little or no delay in getting thy rae. 
funds to begin with. They will be in hané Commer 
before the board of directors is ready ty ind § 
start operations. The real question obtained 
how long will such a beard require jg °™P@2Y 3 
getting organized? Evidently it can ng Street Jour 
do any active work until it has a banking 
house and fixtures and is ready to actually “The la 
open its doors. While it can get a ten.ge shares na 
porary place for this purpose beyond doubi fi narrowing 
it can not get a personnel and equipment stockholde 
instantly, and the lowest estimate place holdings ir 
on the time required for these phases o compared 
organization is one month. Many thing 1913; 71.3 
that a good deal longer than that amounf@ 1911, and 
of time will be indispensable. [f suche 2ly.gives 
should prove to be the case the bank considered 
could not really open before July 1, of ttibuted s 
thereabouts. If the date of active oper.{[/ ountry. 
tions were deferred to August 1, it would “Reside 
surprize few or no persons, allowing for thee ‘ily the 
usual delays and difficulties. This woulif™ shares, th 
mean that the banks might be ready forge eat being 
crop-moving operations and rediscounts, buf Pe cent. 
only barely so, and such is in all proba.ge standing 

bility the ease. This is 4} 

“One matter that has been greatly disp held in } 
cust in this connection is the question off largest po 
simultaneous opening for the banks. | New Eng 

they are to be required to begin busines Connectic 
together the postponement will be greatesm cent. of th 
because of the fact that clearing arrange State 
ments will have to be perfected and this 
will take a good deal of time. If they dof} Massachusetts 
not open simultaneously, that will signify Cmetctt-. 
that the introduction of the clearings Will Rhode Island. 
be put off to a much later date, and that {Miscellaneous 
in consequence the immediate opening on Total 
a small scale simply for rediscounting can *May 1.” 
be effected a good deal sooner. These ar | 
matters on which no absolute decision hay . “Judg 
been reached and which will probably beg faith of 
referred to the reserve board as soon age New Ha 
organized in order that it may determinge other in 
what ought to be done. road giv 

“That there has been some demand ing Varying | 
different parts of the country for the speedy 
starting of the banks is known. State lt 1 
ments made to the organization committe jj 
are understood to favor immediate oper ito 50 
ing, or as soon as may be, even if the banks __ 501 to 1,00 
have to start in a small way. The whokge '”!#4 ov 
situation demands such aid, it is asserted, Total. . 
notwithstanding that the banks are i * May 1. 
sound position, for their reserves are ur “Ibis 
derstood to be narrow. On the whol, h ae 
therefore, it would be very desirable, i id | : 
according to present official views, if am "° - 
start could be made without awaiting the _ H 
development of mere details. sh 2 ‘ 7 

“On the whole, even with the greatet[m “'°s- 
speed, there are few who are willing to fore 
cast an earlier opening of any of the banks Credit 
than the first of July, and some put the Tonkaw 
date much later.”’ umns of 

notified 
SHAREHOLDINGS IN NEW ‘HAVEN® te hav 
§ 

Some notable shifting of shareholding one 
in the New Haven Railroad took place il sin : 

: Sica since we 
1913. At the beginning of the present ), he 
yearjthe company had 26,240 holders of i's Silt ' tl 
stock, which was a gain of 15.5 per cent. a at 

: 0a 
over January 1, 1913. The average hold the tub 
ing was 59.9 shares, whereas the average 0% 1, |, 

: é ee ny f 

January 1, 1913, was 69 shares. It is MB (wg 

Massachusetts that the largest amount d ~~ 

stock is still held; in three New England cago De 

States 58 per cent. of the entire stock 
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owned. Following is a table showing the 
distribution of the stock among classes of 
holders: 


January} 1914 1913 1912 1911 + *1910 
8,185 8,079 .... 5,746 
10,102 9,710 = .... 7,797 


3,666 3,584 


Total 26,240 22,716 22,106 18,652 17,059 
* May 1. tJune 1. 


Comments on this table and on others 
obtained from the annual report of the 
company are made by a writer in The Wall 
Street Journal as follows: 


“The large gain in distribution of the 
shares naturally resulted in a decided 
narrowing of the average holdings of each 
stockholder. On January 1, 1914, average 
holdings in New Haven were 59.9 shares as 
compared with 69.06 shares on January 1, 
1913; 71.32 shares in 1912; 71.67 shares in 
1911, and 71.44 shares in 1910. This prob- 
ably gives the New Haven the right to be 
considered relatively the most widely dis- 
tributed stock among the railroads of this 
country. 

“Residents of Massachusetts continue 
easily the largest holders of New Haven 
shares, the figures at the beginning of this 
year being $57,378,200 par value, or 36% 
per cent. of the $157,117,900 stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public. 
This is 414 per cent. more than the amount 
held in N ew York, which has the next 
largest portion at $50,264,600. The three 
New England States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island hold 58 per 
cent. of the stock, or $90,535,500, as follows 


State 1914 1913 1912 1911. *1910 
0, % > 2 
36} 
18% 19 
3 33 


“Judging by the stock ownership, the 
faith of the New England States in the 
New Haven has not diminished. An- 
other interesting table prepared by the 
road gives the number of shareholders of 
varying blocks of the stock as follows: 

1914 3 1912 1911 *1910 
1to 10 shs. ine.11,860 9,3 aS 
Ito { . inc. 9,661 ..-- $13,006 
51 to .inc. 2,405 2, 2,298 eur 1,880 
Wl to 500shs.ine. 1,961 1,995 cco | 
501 to 1,000 shs. inc. 201 22 216 aeae 138 

1,001 and over........ 152 j 170 ia 93 
26,240 23,716 22,106 18,652 17,059 
shar 


*May |. 11 to 50 , inclusive. 


“Tt is significant of the distribution of the 
shares that nearly half of the shareholders 
hald 10 shares or less, while over 80 per 
cent. of them have not over 50 shares. 


less than 10 per cent. have over 100 
shares.”’ 





Credit Where Credit Is Due.—(From the 
Tonkawa, Okla., News.) I notice in the col- 
umns of a paper that Mr. Carl Capito has 
notified the people of Tonkawa to not let 
me have eredit, as he would no longer 
stand good for my debts. I was not aware 
of his ever being responsible for my debts 
since we have lived in Tonkawa. He says 
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This Book—Free 


“Efficient Cost Keeping”’ 


A clear, interesting and thorough treatment of the 
subject of costs, cost getting and how to profit by 
this information—full of the actual experiences of 
successful business men and the methods by which 





he has supported me, which he did, this 
being the way: He bought me a wash-tub | 
and board and gave me half, me paying for | 
the tub and board out of my half. So now, | 
to my friends that I may ask in the future | 
for credit, I will just say I still have the old 

tub and board.—Mrs. Eva Caprto.—Chi- 

cago Daily Tribune. 


they have solved their problems. 

This is a revised and illustrated edition of “Cost 

Keeping Short Cuts” and is just off the press. The 
rst two editions were sent to 50,000 business men 

who personally wrote for copies of the book. 

It has been used for the last four years as a text 

book in Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 

consin, Indiana and several others. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Chapter 
i—The Profits Made by Sav- 
( ings 
li—Putting in a Cost System 
1—Thinking Right about 
4 Costs Is Necessary 
IV (The Three Types of 
v Management 
vi ( 1—The Strenuous or 
Rule-of-Thumb Man- 
agement 
2—The Systematic 
Management 
8—The Efficient Man- 
agement 
Vil—Some Systems of Paying 
yages 
Vill—The Day Rate Wage Plan 
1X—The Piece Work Wage 
Plan 
Differential Rate 
Wage Plan 
XI—The Premium Wage Plan 
XIJ—The Bonus Wage Plan 
XII—Profit Sharing and Stock 
Distribution Plans 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines cut 
the cost of keeping costs, just as auto- 
matic screw machines cut the cost of 
making screws. After a few minutes’ 
practice on a Burroughs any bookkeeper 
or cost man can just about double his 
producing ability—on straight adding 
or calculating he can do from four to 
six times as much work. You can try 
a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine in 
your own office, free and without obli- 
gation. O.K.the lower paragraph on 
the coupon, 


Chapter 
X1V—Judging the Cost Keep- 
ing Requirements ot a 
Factory 
XV—Handling 
Perpetual 
Suggestions 
XVI—Handling Labor Costs 
XVil—Indirect Expense or 
Burden 
XVIII—Distribution of Burden 
X1X—Some Forms Used in 
Cost Systems 
XX—Final Disposition of 
Cost Figures 
XXIi—Cutting the Cost of 
Keeping Costs 
XXIi—The Burroughs Adding 
Machine and How It 
Helps the Cost Keeper 
XXIII—A Cost System in Ac- 
tual Operation 
XX1IV—Information for the 
General Manager 


Material— 
Jnventory 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me copy of ‘Efficient Cost Keeping’* 
—Free. 


BUsines®, .......ccccccccccccccsccscccccccccccscccsccscseccescoccoece 


I should also be glad to have you show me how a Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me in operating 
an adequate cost system without too much expense. Ifyou 
want this information also, put your initialshere. OK 





—Senvis® HUMIDOR FREE 
With First Order for Fifty Don Calvo Cigars - $4.50 


Send us $4.50 and we will ship you, all charges pre- 
paid, 60 Don Calvo Cigars, perfectos, panetellas or 
londres, and a genuine Sargent Humidor, cedar-lined. 

he humidor, in either mahogany, mission or golden 
oak, sells regularly at $3.50, Has absorbent porcelain 
lid, heavy cedar lining, solid brass hinges, lid support 
and lock. 

Don Calvo Cigars are made of 
the finest long leaf Havana, Su- 
matra binderand rich Connecticut 
wrapper. Many thousands of sat- 
isfied customers will testify to our 
reliability. Send today, smoke 
ten Cigars, send the balance 
back if not satisfied and we 
will refund your money. 


SARGENT 
CIGAR SALES AGENCY 
Dept. 15 Bridgeport, Conn, 











Valuable Aid for the Pastor _ 
THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD 


This Complete Handbook for funeral services and the 
consolation and comfort of the afflicted—1sq pages— 
bound in flexible black morocco— ready to slip into your 
pocket—su plies a clergyman’s PRACTICAL NEED 
in a practical way. It represents the combined experience 
of the Duffields’ four generations in the ministry, 

Scriptural services appropriate to every kind and con- 
dition of person—a thorough Scriptural treatment of death 
—a clergyman’s duties in connection with death—all very 
completely indexed. 

This manual is time-tried—is in constant use by thou- 
sands of pastors. It will be mailed to youin Limp Leather 
binding for only $1; C/ozs edition 75c, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company ,xb"Lonpon 
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rich Tires today. 


and in manufacturing methods. 
- 


Goodrich Tires today at lower pric 


pendable wear and quality service. 


°, , 
e & & 


We have never made better tires 
than you get when you buy Good- 
This is because 
of Goodrich improvements in cur- 
ing rubber, in inspecting fabric 


And for that same reason you can buy 
es 
than ever before—lower than you can 
purchase any other high-grade tires. 
This means a great deal more than the 
money-saving feature—it means de- 


And now the Goodrich Safety Tread 
‘Tire—with its five bars and crosstie, the 
Safety Tread symbol for the motorist— 
gives you non-skid and non-slide pro- 


Pay no more than the following prices for the accepted standard automobile tire: 
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Goodrich 
w=: Tires 


Best in the Long Run 








Five Bars and a Crosstie 
—the Safety First Symbol 
The thick, tough rubber 
bars and crosstie of the 
safety tread, as shown above, 
make a Safety First roadway 
for the car. They clean and 
dry the path > it and 
make the brake e tive. 
















tection every day in the year. It 
gives you longer service, better 
riding and longer mileage. 




















Smooth Saf Gre Smooth Safety Grey 
Size | ‘Tred | T laner Tube|| Size | Tread | Tread |laner Tube 

Prices Prices —™ Prices Prices Prices 
30x3 | $11.70 | $12.65 | $2.80 34x414/| $33.00 | $35.00 | $6.15 
30x3%| 15.75| 17.00 3.50 || 35x4%| 34.00] 36.05 6.30 
32x3%) 16.75) 18.10 3.70 || 36x4%| 35.00/ 37.10 6.45 
33x4 23.55 | 25.25 4.75 || 37x5 41.95 | 44.45 7.70 
34x4 24.35 | 26.05 4.90 || 38x5%| 54.00; 57.30 8.35 

















Factories: Akron, Ohio 
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Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock orcan get them for you 
from one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


43 Branches in All Principal Cities 
Y There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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DIGEST 


WUE KEE}? 22G-ZEEEBZEENSEOGRR 


SAFETY FIRST 


Goodrich quality is essential for 
“Safety First” in tire service 
Goodrich Tires arethe standard by 
which all other high-grade tires 


are judged. They arethe accepted 
standard because of their guality. 
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And How To 


LONG LIFE attain ie 


f, 1 tical rules for everyday life, By 
De iin ime’ *iomo, ol *§1.00 net ; by mail, $1,10. 


loth, 
SUNK a WAOHALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








Unusual Pictures of 


Women ofa Nations 
10 Sets for $1.00 


Hundreds of striking illustrations from life— 
many in color (size 74 by 11 inches). Many 
types of women are shown in interesting poses, 
from the savage belles of the Pacific to the society 
queens of ‘America and Europe. Curious forms of 
courtship, conventionalities of modesty, interest- 
ing clothing peculiarities, psychological character- 
istics of women, etc., are described. Contribu- 
tors include Doctor Theodore Koch- Grunberg, 
Archibald Colquhoun, Prof. Otis C. Mason, etc. 
Photogra a have visited the remof€st:parts of 
the world to secure these pictures. Cut out this 
advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it and enclose 
with your name and address, and the ten art sets 
will be delivered to you carriage prepaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





HUMANIZE YOUR TALKING MACHINE 


The Masterphone 


Made for steel or fibre maation, will re- 
produce your 

records better 

than you have 

ever heard be- 

fore. 





It clarifies, articulates, amplifies 
and saves your records. 


Prices for Steel Needles, $1.00; 
for Fibre Needles, $1.50; with 
100 Victor Fibre Needies, $2.00 


One thousand dealers now sell it. If 


yours does not, let us send you one by 
return mail; money back if_not satisfac- 
tory. State if for Victor “Exhibitor” or 
“Concert” Reproducer or Columbia No. 6 
or smaller size. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway Dept. O New York City 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1008) 





This will explain why for years x 
rejected the initiative and the referendum, 
why he slapped the minimum wage anj 
assaulted the Federal administrative com. 
mission idea, both as embodied in the 
Progressive platform. To him they wer 
either non-Jeffersonian or non-Republicap; 
therefore they must fight hard to gain , 
place in his political scheme. 

But at last they won that place, becaus 
the President is a practical man, able unde 
stress to put aside his preconceptiuns and 
sit down as a little child before his facts, 
He saw the initiative and the referendum do 
things he could not get done otherwise, 
and he took them in; then turned about 
and proved them Jeffersonian or perhaps 
pre-Jeffersonian, basing them on _ the 
Virginia Bill of Rights with as beautify 
an argument for their right to a place in the 
governmental system as any one has made, 

That was why he adopted the trade. 
commission idea which he had scorned go 
bitterly. He saw it at work in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And he had 
before him the glaring failures of court- 
administered law to deal with the trust 
question as in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases. Therefore again the hesi- 
tating but ultimate adoption of the idea; 
and therefore, once more, the proof that 
the President is first a Jeffersonian, and 


secondly, and only grudgingly, a progressive. 

This is further illustrated by the unique f 
fact that the President has never yet taken 
To the logical 


the recall into his program. 
progressive the initiative and referendum 


are twinned at birth and the recall is af 


child of the same mother. But Woodrow 
Wilson has never seen the need for the 
recall. It has not yet battled its way into 
his system. Let some day a powerful 
group of Senators set themselves to block 
the Wilson will because their six-year 
term will outlast his own four-year service, 
and you can look for the President to be 
suddenly converted to the idea of still 
another ‘“‘gun behind the door,’”’ and the 
name of that gun will be the recall. 


Weare told that the President is not only 
a strong party man; he is a thorough 
organization man as well. And yet his 
position in this regard is not to be mis 


| understood, either, for he holds firmly to 


the statement made in his prenomination 
speech, viz.: ‘‘I believe that party success 
is impossible without organization; but | 
make this dictinction between organization 
and the machine—organization is a sy* 
tematic cooperation of men for a common 
purpose, while the machine is a systematic 
cooperation of men for a private purpose.” 
His position on this point is rigidity ifself. 
He believes with the strength of a fanatic 
that this organization is to be used con- 
stantly and always to serve the people's 
will. More than that, he believes that he 
himself, in office, is to be used in the same 
way. The writer explains: 

Once he sees himself as a party leader 
and a President, he is no longer a man. 
He is a means. Everything resolves it 
self into that. His resources are multi 
farious and carefully card-indexed. He 
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is what he wishes to be at the moment. 
He may be warm or co'd, pliant or stub- 
born. He is an excellent judge of values 
in personal intercourse, and of what the 
prize-ring calls ‘“‘distance.” It is useless 
to say he is warm to one who has never 
seen anything but the incandescent beam 
of his mind in action, or the stubborn 
thrust of a chin when his pugnacity is 
aroused; and it is equally useless to talk 
of his coldness to one his soul has ever 
sunned upon for a single minute. True, 
that one sunning may go a long way, 
because effusion and the President are 
antipodal, yet the experience will remain 
unforgettable. 

Just now the President occupies a 
peculiar place in the nation’s regard. 
He has stirred their imagination. The 
question is, then—will this be transitory or 
permanent? The answer is, we are told, 
that Woodrow Wilson’s ascendency over 
the imagination of the nation has already 
begun to pass. “The President is causing 
his own shadow to recede.” 
clusion is as follows: 


The con- 


Each fresh reversal of himself, each 
over-or-under emphasis of language or 
tone, each indication that his utterances 
have been less well considered than they 
seemed, his thought less ripened than the 
aptness of the phrasing suggested, will 
go a little way to undermine the popular 
faith in his judgment, and lead inevita- 
bly to a discounting of values. His voice 
will sound less and less like the oracles 
of God. But by the same token it will 
sound all the more like the oracles of man. 
In this loss of prestige of one sort there 
may be gains of another. As the Presi-| 
dent demonstrates his fallibility he will | 
demonstrate his humanity. As people | 
surrender a little of their awe they may | 
give him more of their affection. 

Faith in the honesty of his intent will 
not pass. The people will give this man 
a chance. His theories have not worked 
out quite as expected. He believed the 
tariff was a drag upon prosperity; he 
appeared to think that if he cut the guy- 
ropes the balloon would soar. The thing 
was done; but prosperity did not soar. 
Suspicion grows that the knife that cut 
the ropes may have punctured the bal- 
loon. Business waits. Armies of the 
unemployed, forgotten since the last Demo- 
cratic Administration, get again into 
the dispatches. But the country does not 
become excited. The people wait with 
much patience and some faith. Wait! 
Wait! Give this well-meaning man a 
chance, is the attitude of-the nation as 
a whole. Such an attitude is highly 
complimentary to the spirit of the coun- 
try. It is also highly complimentary to 
oa President. No doubt he takes it as 
such. 

But will the President’s mastery of his 
party pass?—no, unhesitatingly, no. As 
a party leader he will not fail. He has 
shown too much “stuff.” He has stood 
the test already. He is strong enough 
for his job—too strong for it, almost. 
The Democratic party is loyal to its idols. 
He has saved it from the pit. His leader- 
ship will hold. He has won it by the 
divine right of superior endowment. 
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Invest $500 In A 
$2,000 Selden Truck 


Its Earnings Will Pay The Balance 


The Selden Sales Plan enables any reliable firm to start 
using the Selden Truck upon the payment of $500, and pay 


the balance of the cost in monthly payments. 


Experience 


of Selden Users proves that the earnings of the truck itself 
meet these monthly payments. 


The Selden Truck 


is guaranteed to carry 3,000 Ibs. _ t 
successful truck construction and is built of the best materials. 


Embodies the general principles of 
Parts 


that bear the hardest strains are heat treated and in addition are 
larger and stronger than the best engineering practice requires. 
Actual comparison with any truck of the same rated capacity will 
show that the Selden Frame, Axles, Springs, Wheels, Bearings, Bolts 
and Rivets are of larger dimensions than those of any other truck in 


its class. 


Owners of Seldens find that this large factor of safety in the con- 
struction of the vital parts of the Selden Truck, by putting the service 
into the truck itself, saves in maintenance and repair and is the best 
guarantee of continuous economical performance. 

Write today for Selden literature and a leaflet on buying and 
operating Motor Trucks, written by an expert on truck installation. 

We want dealers in unassigned territory who know how to sell 
commercial cars and who appreciate the business proposition offered 
in the Selden Truck plus the Selden Sales Plan. 
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Selden Truck Sales Co. 
318 East Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











20 Days’ Trial on Your Motor 


A Remarkable Device! 


The McCormick 
Power Plug 


Replaces the spark plug 


Transforms the ordinary energy from 
battery or magneto intoa flood of high 
frequency sparks. By instantaneous 
and complete combustion it maintains 
full power strokes in the engine. 
Solid surface electrodes do away with 
burning, displacement or adjustment 
of wire points. Thousands of enthusi- 
astic users. A trial will convince you. 
Wewillsend youaset byinsured parcels post for 20days’ 
trial on your machine. Asabookkeeping facility youcan 
send us a check or money order at $2.00 for each Power 
Plug and we will send it back if you are not in every 
way satisfied. State thread; make and model of car. 


McCORMICK MFG. CO. 
206 McCormick Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 











Will You Make This Test 
at Our Risk? 


ANY of the 

most discrim- 
inating smokers 
have made it+have 
convinced them- 
selves that these 
Havana and Do- 
mestic filler stogies 
are fealty worth- 
while. Make it 
i it: t = aor wan Long Leaf—no dust or sweepings 
know—cut it open. Then cut open an /-See-Co 
Smoke. That tells the story; and the aroma of our 
seven varieties will delight you. 


I-SEE-CO SMOKES 


are sold direct from our factory to you, the ideal 
short smokes and the greatest tobacco values 
known. Prove it for yourself. 


SPECIAL Simply send us $3.00 for 100 Slendoras, 

T OFFER 6 inch Stogie, a decided novelty smoke, 

TEST O slenderest cigar made, smokes freely, 

requires special skill to produce, clear Havana filler. 

Make the test suggested; smoke all you like. If not abso- 
lutely satisfied, your money is yours again. 

40c. brings ten assorted sample smokes and 

interesting booklet. 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Men of good address wanted to solicit individual smokers 































i), Which of these houses 
would you choose 
for your home? 





You’d choose the one at the | 
left, of course! The lawn 
f 







4 and yard are neat and trim. 
The house is well painted. 
The whole property shows 
good care. You will always 
take best possible care of 
your property if you paint 
or decorate with 


Wat wat 
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High Standard 
LIQUID-PAINT {| 


It is scientifically made from se- 
lected materials that the test of 
service has proven best. It with- ; 
stands the weather for years, keeps {| 
its color splendidly and leaves a | 
good surface for repainting. ie 


LOWE BROTHERS : 
High Standard Mellotone 


is the most beautiful finish for walls ; 



















and ceilings. Your choice of many 
tich colors—“soft as the rainbow 
tints.” It is fadeless, washable, . 
and lasts for years. Lends itself : 
ideally to stenciling. 


Valuable Books — Free 


“Homes Attractive” is full of ideas for 
beautifying home, inside and out, in- 
cluding lawn and yard. With it we'll 
send a portfolio of eighteen houses in 
harmonious color combina- 
tions. “Mellotone” tells all 
about this superb 
wall finish.When 
you write ask for 
local dealer's 
name, if you 
don’tknow 
him. 
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TheLoweBrothersCompany 
516E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Jersey Ci Chi 
Kansas City , _ ae .. ~~ 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Torontos Canada 

















& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 














Pe 25 to | 5 Steg 
vu te$60 Royals $30 to 
LO. Smiths to $50. Olivers $30 to = 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog “Summa 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE €0., Inc., 345 Broadway, W. Y. 
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And the man himself! 

It is true that his health might break 
down and his life go out of him, and by 
that calamity would fall upon the country, 
as it is forcibly reminded in the most 
sententious line Woodrow Wilson ever 
penned—and that thirty years ago-—that 
the importance of the Vice-President 
“consists in the fact that he might cease 
to be Vice-President.”’ 

But barring this—and I think we may 
bar it safely—Woodrow Wilson himself 
will not fail—his genius is too practical, 
his patriotism too lofty, his mastery of his 
party too complete, and his passionate de- 
votion to the popular cause too obvious. 

It is his ideas, principles, policies, and 
party which may fail. 





HUNTING TROUBLE IN MEXICO CITY 










A SMPTING to undermine a Mexican 

conspiracy would naturally seem to be | 
a good deal like putting one’s hand into a | 
revolving electric fan; and yet, as one writer | 
describes an actual effort of this sort in the | 
Springfield Republican, it appears only a 
little more dangerous than mere existence | 
in Mexico now is. One day last summer | 


Mr. Nathaniel Greene Pendleton, Jr., was | 


in Mexico City awaiting anything that | 
might prove entertaining and dangerous; 
but so far things had been very dull, so | 
much so that he found it hard to fill the | 
pages of his diary. True, Zapata was being 
erusht and Carranza was still stirring up | 
trouble, but it all seemed distant and re- | 
mote from the listless highways of Mexico | 
City. However, 


Suddenly, as I was in the midst of regis- | 
tering my ideas and sentiments, the door | 
eame to with a bang, and my Mexican | 
chum, Jorge, rushed into the room. ‘‘ Well,” 
he cried, ‘‘ there will be some fun to-night!” 

There was something about his manner 
and tone which cut short the sarcastic reply 
I was about to make from mere force of | 
habit occasioned by the long, lonely days | 
of vacation. I had sought excitement in | 
Mexico and had found, instead, listlessness 
and loneliness. As I sat aimlessly pointing | 
my ‘‘Savage”’ at imaginary bandits, Jorge | 
exclaimed, ‘‘Do you want to use that to- | 
night?” with a gesture toward my weapon. 
He continued an effusive explanation which 
I sifted down into the following: Pedro 
Duhart, a casual acquaintance whom I had 
met one day at the office of D ’S con- | 
tracting company, was no other than a} 
jefe de la policia secreta, on the staff of | 
the Minister of War. He had been com- | 
missioned to undermine a conspiracy which | 
was well under way in the city, and had | 
selected Jorge, his brother, and myself to | 





help him in the grand coup that very night. |” 


I was all afire in an instant—anything to 
relieve the monotony. The thrill of adven- | 
ture had caught my heart. I called insis- 
tently for more details, but Jorge refused | 
flatly to say more except that we were to | 
surround the place or house with a picked | 
battalion of General Blanquet’s, and the 
four of us were to force the door and de- 
mand a surrender. After I had remarked 





that doomed men usually put up a good 





Rowboat Motor 
sold formerly at $70 


now $50 


complete with all extras 


Noiseless underwater ex- 
haust. Disappearing crank 
handle. A real rudder. 
Thoroughly protected pro- 
peller. Self -locking tiller 
device. Water-cooled 
engine. 


All these and other well-known Speedaway 
features are in the motor at $50. Itis the same 
motor, identical in every way, that has been 
selling at $70. 


At $70 the Speedaway is easily the equal of 
any other $70 motor in the market—and if we 
were still selling it through dealers we would 
still be charging $70. But now we're selling it 
direct to you and giving you the dealer's profit 
of $20. 

The proposition in a nut shell is this—Manu- 
facturer’s cost plus advertising expense f/us 
10% profit. This amounts to within a few cents 
of $50—and so the price is $50 direct to you. 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 

The Speedaway Detachable Rowboat Motor 
is now sold with magneto built in. The price is 
$59—$9 more than the battery motor. This is 
an even more liberal offer than the standard 
Speedaway at $50. 


Write for our Engineering Specifi- 
cations and find out just how ex- 
cellent a Motor the Speedaway is. 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 


162 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 














“10 Macus® 


By Newton Newfink 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go ‘‘back to nature’ on a hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. Itisa rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as his literary method. 

Thomas W. Lawson says it is: ‘‘Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. . .. I hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate.”’ 

“TI think your book splendid. . .. You havea spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

“T sat last night and read your book and laughed 
and laffed and larfed and guffawed and got up and 
yelled from pure joy. Itis my idea of an unflawed 
gem.’’—George Fitch. 


Price 75c; postpaid 80c 
Fank & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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fight, his countenance suddenly fell, and he 
remarked: ‘‘Well, well, I didn’t think of it 
pefore, but you are an American, and it’s 
all off as far as you are concerned.” 


Such a remark, of course, ended all hesi- 
tation. American courage had to be vin- 
dicated, and plans were made forthwith. 
They were armed to the incisors; they were 
to proceed swiftly and silently to meet 
Duhart, who would give them the number 
of a mysterious but very efficient auto- 
mobile which was to figure largely in the 
night’s raid. All this was done. The plot 
then uncoiled steadily and sibilantly: 


The car was in readiness when we ar- 
rived, and Duhart ordered the first stop to 
be the National Palace. As we drew up to 
the massive, broad, low building, the guards 
came to attention and we passed into the 
interior to the private office of the Minister 
of War. De Zayas and I remained outside 
while Pedrito, as Jorge was wont to call 
him, entered the private office of his excel- 
lency and held a whispered conversation. 
In the meanwhile I was given ample oppor- 
tunity of examining the interior of the 
structure. It seemed to be built very much 
upon the plan of a barracks. There was 
an immense rectangular court about which 
the offices were distributed in “‘stoops.” 

Pedro came out soon and we set off at 
full speed through La Reforma to his 
house. There seems to be almost no speed 
limit for autos in Mexico. We were travel- 
ing at least forty miles an hour and other 
machines passed us with ease. Motor-cycle 
“eops”’ are not yet in vogue. 

Upon arriving at Pedro’s mansion, which 
consisted of a door in what seemed to be a 
long stone fence with bills all over it, we 
entered and mounted a flight of stairs to his 
apartments. The floors were entirely of 
stone. As we penetrated the dimly lighted 
hallway, a huge St. Bernard rushed out to 
greet his master. Deep growls and angry 
scowls were our portion of the welcome. 
The huge beast was shaved like a poodle 
and altogether presented one of the strang- 
est sights for a canine I ever saw. Pedrito 
took us into a back room, which put me in 
mind of an arsenal, and provided Jorge and 
me with automatic Winchester rifles of 
large caliber, and he himself took a Mauser 
combination pistol and rifle, with a detach- 
able stock. He said it could kill at half a 
mile, with ease. 

Returning to our machine under the 
additional weight of cartridge-belts, we 
were whisked away toward the Calzada de 
la Piedad, a long avenue which leads out of 
town to the suburb of La Piedad. At an 
appointed spot we picked up two of Du- 
hart’s secret-service men and proceeded 
without delay toward the prospective scene 
of action. 

After a brisk twenty-minute run, we ar- 
rived at the public square. The narrow 
streets were full of men, and typical Mexi- 
cans, at that. With large sombreros and 
high-heeled boots and fajas about the waist 
concealing the traditional punales, they 
presented a sight altogether picturesque 
and interesting. We soon perceived that 
there were quite a few cars with occupants 
of questionable character entering and ma- 
Neuvering about the large, open square. 
Suddenly a large limousine, which had been 
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What is there about that substance 
known as 


ZANIC 


which makes the paint so good P 

Technically it is a long story, but the 
facts are quickly stated. 

Zinc makes paint look better, whether 
white or colored; it makes it last much 
longer, and it transforms the paint into 
an impervious shell of protection from all 
kinds of weather. 

Proof: The best paint manufacturers 
use it in their best paints. 


The story is readably told in our booklet, ‘“Your 
Move,” which we would like to send you. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 





KEYLESS PADLOCK 


No more lost*key troubles. No buttons to fumble. Just 

turn knob as directed. 40,000 combinations possible 

Our free sample will prove com. No one can open yours but you. Operated as easily in 
fort and eco seed =F Send postal dark as in light. Samples prepaid $1.00 

eae age ee whether you want AGENTS MAKING 100 PER CENT PROFIT. Sells on 

gh or low collar. ———ue sight in city or country ped today for 

. COLLAR oo. terms of free samples. + bo 35 card will d 
Des. Boston, Mass. , Address, Victor Specialty Go., 55 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 





Get full measure of Home > value. Cut down your building cost. Free yourself from exhorbitant lumber 
prices and the exp way of building. Send for Lewis plan book. It shows the modern way. 

Lewis Easy-Built Houses are shipped direct to you—ready to put up. Every piece is sawed and worked to 
fit. _ The :eienains, designing, all the detail of mr is lifted ion your shoulders. You save your own time 
“s profits and get a better home. 

$248. 00 ‘aad u Lewis Easy.Built Homes offer you a big choice of cottages, bungalows 

P- and dwellings of all kinds—each a masterpiece of construction. 

Shipped complete, direct to you—Easy-Built Homes are made of the best grades of lumber. 

At our prices we furnish all lumber, millwork, hardware, paints, and plaster—all sawed 
and worked to fit, ready to put up. Complete working plans with each house. Lewis 
Easy-Built Homes are ready to erect. 
Send for Money-Saving Book. 1 you are going to build send 


for the Lewis Easy-Built Book. It shows you every 








kink of the building game. It tells you how to 
build efficiently—better and for less money. 


Lewis Mfg. Co.1117 Lafayette Bay City, 





Get this valuable book. Every home builder 
= should have it. A postage stamp will save 
you many dollars. Send for 000k today. 
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or costly puncture-caused delays 
for frequent, expensive inner-tube replacements— 


Puncture-Proof Pneumatic 
LEE PATENTS 
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TIRES 


Not a troublesome outer covering to kill resiliency—not an 
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moulded tire. 
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Sold in every leading city. 
. Simply look up “‘Lee Tires” 
in your "phone book. 





inner casing to be attached—but an extra service pneumatic tire 
which gives you all that any other tire does, plus freedom from 
A pneumatic tire that is protecting others from 
punctures at one-fifth of a cent per mile. 


Thousands of motorists call Lee Puncture-Proof Pneu- 
matics “the tires that put the sure in pleasure’”—there are 3,200 


armor-steel disc, imbedded in rubber, in overlapping layers, with 
heavy fabric between—which makes friction and heating impossible. 


Made, like all Lee tires, of the ¢¢ “ 99 

live, oxtra-dense,doublytough » Wanadium” Rubber 
—the newly discovered Lee product which assures longer life, greater resiliency 
and comparative freedom from oil-rotting. Considerably over size of average 


Furnished with regular tread, or the Lee ‘‘Zig-Zag’’ Non-Skid, ‘“‘ Master 
Sold under an absolute 


‘*‘Puncture-Proof or Money-Back’’ Guarantee 


which assurés you of freedom from punctures, or the return of every extra penny 
you paid for insurance against them. 


Write now—before you forget it—for a copy of that guarantee, and IIlus- 
trated Pamphlet L—with full details on construction and owners’ reports of 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Every reason a specially treated 


TRADE MAREK 














You can't lose—you have much to gain. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Learn to “Ask the Standard Dictionary.” 
answers are quick, full, satisfactory 
authoritative. 


What It 
Means to 


MARRY 


A serious and dignified treatment of the sub- 
ject. Full of sound advice and warning to all 
young women about to be married. Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter in his introduction says: “Knowledge 
wisely imparted ma, protect innocence, while 
knowledge withheld may provoke contaminating 
curiosity.’” The author covers in a broad way— 
Marriage in Undeveloped Communities— Marriage 
in Civilized but Non-Christian Communities— 
Marriage in Christian Communities—*The Mo- 
nogamous Ideal— The Difficulties of the Married 
State—Preparation for Marriage—The Preserva- 
tion of the Sanctity of Matrimony and of the 
Home, etc. 

r2mo. Cloth. 157 pages. $1.00 net. 

Average carriage charges 8c extra. 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 334-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Its 
and 








Or Young Women 
and Marriage— 


By Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, Consulting 
Gynecologist, yal ree 
Hospital, and Governor of St. 
Mary's College, Paddington, Lon- 
don, England. 






















HOME GYMNASTICS 
ON LING’S SYSTEM. _By Anders Wide, M.D. 

A series of exercises mostly without a tus, soc net; 

by mail, sac. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














OCK GARDENING 


For Amateurs 23diiis 


All about rock gardens, what they are, 

howcared for. Natural rock gardens, made 

tock gardens; analphabetical list of all the 
best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. Large 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 
mail $2.12, 













Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 

354 - 360 Fourth 
Avenue 

New York, ¥. Y. 
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following us, stopt, and a shadow passed 
across the glare of the great search-light, f 
They were evidently making signals. 

To reply with our lights was impossible, 
and we waited. The limousine was agai 
started and soon overtook us as we wer 
speeding along the Calzada in the direction 
of the city. As they passed quite close, we 
discerned two or three figures in the rear of 
the car who seemed intent upon learning oy 
identity without betraying their own. Dy. 
hart whispered feverishly, ‘“‘A ver el ny. 
mero,” and we all craned our necks to gee 
the license-tag on the back as she glided by, 
Lo! in that precious instant the number 69 
passed before our eyes. 














The interesting thing about number 69 
was that it contained persons for whose 
arrest the Government would cheerfully 
pay $10,000. The Government had even 
frankly offered to do so, and consequently 
Duhart gave chase at once, calculating 
swiftly, maybe, as the car sped on, just 
what its purchasing power would he. |i 
was a long chase, but at last the two 
machines were abreast, and then, says Mr, 
Pendleton: 


















































Duhart leveled his Mauser at the chauf- § 
feur of the conspirator’s car and command- 
ed: ‘‘ Alto! en nombre del gobierno!” 

Instead of obeying the command, the 
chauffeur put on more speed and continued 
his headlong career. 

“‘T’ll give him one more chance,”’ cried 
Pedrito. As we caught a glimpse of crouch- 
ing men in the ear, with the glistening barrel 
of a revolver held at the neck of the chauf- 
feur, we guessed the rest. Evidently the 
poor fellow was between two fires and 
wisely chose to run the risk of the more 
remote. 

As we neared the crossing of Calle Boli- 
var, a passing street-car cut off our path on 
the left side of the road, and the fugitive 
machine sped ahead. Pedro opened fire at 
the tires and Jorge, with the two policemen, 
followed his example. I refrained from 
blazing away for two reasons—first, the 
streets were so crowded that it would be 
extremely dangerous to the innocent by- 
standers; and second, I was sitting in the 
| left-hand rear corner of the car and every- 
body’s head lay right in my line of fire. 

Incidentally, no one succeeded in hitting a 
| tire, and little did I wonder, for altho Jorge, 
| and especially Pedrito, were excellent marks- 
| men, the tires were like little rabbits as they 
jumped and skidded from side to side in 
their flight. 

We were speeding up La Reforma now, 
and the occupants of the front machine 
were firing from their windows at us, when 
suddenly an immense charro in ancient 
costume and decorations stept from behind 
a tree and emptied the chamber of his 
six-shooter full at us. ‘‘ Bribon!” mur- 
mured Pedro, as he ducked; ‘‘I’ll report the 
thick-headedness of this fellow to his chief.” 
I deduced that he was one of the men under 
General Blanquet, who are distributed 
about the city in citizen’s clothes to main- 
tain order. 

At this moment we bore down upon the 
statue of the iron horse, where some thirty 




















































| mounted police were on duty. I observed 
‘| that they had been attracted by the firing, 


} tion. 
> some hes 
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and some twenty of them, mounted and 
drawn up in line, had calmly let the first 
machine pass, altho they had commanded 
them to halt. 

As we approached, they rushed out at 
us, rifles in hand. As we dodged through 
the fleet riders, they wheeled and sent a 
volley of lead whistling over our heads. 
Duhart curst their stupidity and com- 
manded a sharp turn to the right as our 
fugitives skidded around the corner of a side 
street. We were going so fast and the.turn 
was so sharp that it was impossible to make 
the curve. The huge machine trembled as 
the brakes were thrown hard. Scearcely 
had she come to a stop when she shot | 
back in reverse and we sped around the | 
corner. 

The fleeing conspirators had gained con- 


few more turns we saw them disappear into 
a house near the middle of a block. As 


doors, were swung shut, and we heard five 
or six strong bolts shot into place. Our 
party all stept out of the machine and lined 
up at intervals before the house. A volley 
from the roof or windows was expected at | 
any moment, and we held our rifles in readi- | 
ness. Pedro was ordering Jorge and myself | 
to go around the block to the back of the | 
house and prevent any escape there. 

As we turned to go, the battalion of 
police turned the corner at full gallop and | 
formed a cirele about us. Rifles in hand, we 
heard some of them shout threateningly, 
“Matalos!”’ ‘‘ Muerte a los bandidos!”’ 
They had evidently taken us for bandits, 
and until the arrival of their jefe, or chief, 
our very gestures might be misconstrued, 
and we would be shot in the street at the 
least show or intimation of resistance. 

Suddenly, a tall, thin soldier, drawn 
saber in hand, abruptly pushed his way 
into the ring, and demanded an explana- 
tion. Duhart explained who he was. After 
some hesitation the jefe was convinced, and 
murmured all kinds of apologies for his 
rudeness, ete. Pedro then sent some of the 
police to the rear of the besieged house, and 
Jorge and I went around with them, where 
an entrance was forced without difficulty, 
and we cautiously entered the place. 

The windows were closed as we entered, 
but the ominous arrangement of the shut- 
ters suggested hidden muzzles and chained 
lightning ready for release from spitting 
Mausers. We made our way into the large 
court which is invariably in the plan of 
Mexican houses, and there beheld the auto- 
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—am delighted with the six 
‘rom your establishment. 
Oak finish and general style entitle them to rank 
with the most expensive office furniture manufac- 
tured. I congratulate you on your success inmaking 
substantial and handsome offi 


prices.” 


File your Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 


VERTICALLY—in the fz 


Quick reference to its classified contents makes it indispensable in office or study. 
Each of its 30-frame joints are interlocked, glued and screwed 


uilt of Solid Seasoned Oak. 
together. ot on! 

because it is a serviceable, practical fi 
Drawers on Roller Bearings and fit 


$13.25 ine 


Freight Paid 
See Note 


in each drawer. 


fee Filing Desk 


Records at Your Finger Tips | 


You need not leave your chair 
to refer to index cards, letters, 
notes, clippings, etc., filed in 
your choice m the 10 kinds of 
drawers we can furnish. Ex- 
tensive choice to meet almost 
all requirements. All Solid 
Seasoned Oak, nicely finished. 
Drawers roll on roller bear- 
ings. Top 28x52. Has Slide 
Shelves and center drawer. 
You will be interested in this 
desk when you see the details 
in Catalogue ‘‘F.’’ 


We recommend it, not only because its cost is low, but 
e. 


These hold contents on edge—marshalled 
in orderly array—classified so an 
quickly filed or found. 
You get all the advantages of a 
higher priced cabinet and we guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsomely finished Golden, Natural or Weathered Oak. 

Also in three drawer height—$11.25; two drawer height—$8.00. 


Letter File 


ted with auto-locking follow 


paper may be 
Holds goookettes size papers 


Keeps Your 








st 


$23 


“‘Gentlemen:—That desk I bought of youlast July is a splendid servant. 
Its built-for-the-purpose filing drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind 
old-style storage drawers that were part of the desk I used previously. My mail 
and advertising work is sixty per cent heavier than when I hought the desk and 
“wo me such assistance that I attend to all this with much less effort. 


though I am ordering additional filing 
will have sts headquarters at this desk."" 


Cordially, L. V. E. 


equipment from you, the system 


(Name on requést) 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW! 
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“7 


am more 
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Their beautiful Golden 


to instant use. | 
Attachable to either s 
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We pay Parcel Post c 





Sf Expansible Bookcases 


combine service and economy. The sections are independent of 

each other, so a section at a time full of books may be moved in any 

a ee Made so they may be packed for K. D. shipment. 
$12.80 for this handsome bookcase in Solid Oak. 


Golden, Fumed or Weathered finish. 3 
Omission of superfluous parts—not “ cheapness ”’ ° 


in material or manufacture—makes the prices low. 

Metal Framed Glass Doors s:ide horizontally in a 
steel-lined grooves. Dust is excluded. Binding, 
sticking and noise are elided. 

NOTE e Freight paid on $10.00’orders to Ry. stations in Eastern and 
e Central States. Consistently low prices in West and South. 
Helpful Booklet “Filing Suggestions’’ sent free with Catalog “‘F''—oo 
pages Commercial and Professional Office Devices. Catalog *“‘H’’ shows two 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases—both kinds in Standard and Mission 
esigns. 


THE #2 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
56 Union Street Monroe, Michigan 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 75 John 8t. 
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SWINGING DESK STAND 

Swings your Typewriter, Addin 
Mectieg Races Books, etc., * 
Never in your way. 


ide of any style 


desk. Adds one-third to your desk space. 
Locking Device sets or releases the stand | 


Does not vi- 
Black Enamelled 
Oak top, 14x18 inches, 
harges. 


lever. 


8 feet Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 











14 phases of 


MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 


“Successful Teaching” 


ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as man 


its as they 
to side in 


A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, showing how 
ite principles can be applied in promoting health and curing disease. 
Py Dr. Robert MacDonald, Minister of the Washington Avenue 

arch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 12mo, Cloth. $1.30, met; by mail, $1.42. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Get the Most Out of Life 


Get this Important New Book. It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers of breakdown—How To 
reconstruct a mismanaged or “run-down” —s Plain, practical guid- 
ance along the lines of simple, natural living, by a physician of unques- 


tioned authority. 
and Blood- Vessels; Their 


THE HEAR Care and Cure and the Gen- 


3 eral Management of the Body. ByI.H. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 
Police they had escaped and were not “Tellsin clear, understandable Rngilsh. the surprisingly interesting story 
f és a aes of the human heart, and how easily it may be kept sound without sacrifice of 
ound later. Pedrito”’ was compelled to pleasure or money.”—The San Francisco Call. ‘Ifthe family library consists of 
f = x ut two or three books, this is a work that should be in the ho’ . 
orego the $10,000, and for a time it was|# ctoth bound. $1.25 pet at Stores; post-paid by the 
dangerous for the writer and his friends to . 


Publishers for $1. 
appear unarmed on the street, but at last 


mobile quiet and somewhat riddled. succest{ul tanctr 


By this time the assailants in front had 
procured entrance after the ultimatum of 
“Obre en nombre del gobierno”’ had obtained 
its desired effect upon a frightened domes- 
tic. A search was conducted for two hours, 
and the chauffeur was surprized washing 
dishes, in women’s clothes, together with 
his assistant mechanic, who had occupied 
the front seat beside him. Not a trace of 
the occupants of the limousine body was 
discovered. 


teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays.” $1 postpai 

from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, 
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Next to having a 
Powerful Consti- 
tution, the thing to 
Know is How To 
Manage Well With 
a Poor One. 


This New Book 
Will Show You How 








Owing to the kindly assistance of the 


upon the 
me thirty 
observed 
the firing, 





me.'’—Denver News. 


Despite A Weak Heart 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP. 
Dept. 6 360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 














TOBACCO 
‘* Whip’? Will Perpetuate 
the Name of Patterson 


My father introduced the mellow Bur- 
ley Leaf asa pipe tobacco. He was the 
first man to produce a pipe tobacco 
without ‘‘ the bite.’’ His entire life was 
spent in improving smoking tobaccos 
and he originated many of the leading 
brands now on the market. 

His improvements in smoking to- 
baccos have increased pipe smokers by 
the millions. We feel that the comfort 
and pleasure men derive from his ac- 
complishments give his life’s work a 
value of the greatest magnitude. 

We later Pattersons—my brother 
James and myself, continuing our 
father’s work—originated the popular 
ready-rolled styles of tobaccos. 

And now, after 30 years, we have 
blended ‘*‘Whip’’—a new tobacco which 
brings ready-rolled tobacco to its highest 
state of perfection. 

To merely state that ‘‘Whip”’ is 
blended of Burley, might suggest that 
itis similar to other Burley blends. If 
**Whip”’ were not distinctively different, 
and better than any tobacco you ever 
smoked, we would nof consider it worthy 
to perpetuate the reputation of the 
Patterson name. 

**Whip”’ is the most aromatic and sat- 
isfying of all pipe smoking. tobaccos— 
yet it is themildesttobaccoever blended, 
You can smoke it all day, pipeful after 
pipeful, without ill effects. 

I blend ‘‘Whip’’ myself—not to guard 
the secret of its blend, but because I can’t 
teach anyone to blend it to my liking. 

FIVE-CENT CAN FREE 

After all, your pipe is the real test 
and we rest ‘‘Whip’s’’ case with your 
pipe. Just drop me a postcard, naming 
your dealer, and I willsend you an ounce 
can free of charge by return mail. 


FICE, = 
4 
Pres’t. 


Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Also makers of ‘ “Queed ' *—the big 234 oz. 10c. tin— 
a'little stronger than * Fi and a little better than 
most 2 oz>10c. tobaccos. 








_Like all GREAT things, this is SIMPLICITY itself. 
How to convert a 
liquid into a 
PERFECT FOG 
has been a problem of 
long standing 
None should care to 
use spurious imita- 
tions of this 
EPOCHAL DEVICE 
after reading Patent 
1,086,161 
Send for folder. 
17 For Oil Burning Fur- 
naces, Oil Engines, Gas Producers highest econoniy with cheapest 
grades of oil or tar. For Air Humidifying, Steaming Bakers’ Ovens, 
etc., with water fog, it has no equal. y totry one. 
H. B. STILZ, 1938 N. Marvine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advice to a Wife 


on the Management of Her Own Health and On the 
Treatment of 30 of the Complaints Incidental 
to Her Sex. H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
Covers a wide eckiter of subjects that have an in- 
timate relationship with the married state. Every 
woman, old or young, can profit by the wise 
counsel and advice given in this volume. 
Cloth bound. By mail, postpaid, $1.00 
Funk & Wagoalls Company, 854-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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the matter was dropt on both sides. 
read: 


We 


The Government was enabled to break 
up the conspiracy and surprize the leaders 
by the clues which were furnished in the 
statements of the chauffeur and others. 
Jorge and I never ceased arming ourselves to 


the teeth when going down-town or out on |; 


the streets. 


The next day various accounts of the 
affair appeared in the newspapers, some 
saying that there had been an assault on 
General Huerta, and others alleging that 
it was only American joy-riders on a 
drunken spree. A few weeks later the Min- 
ister of War and Secretary of State were 
removed from the cabinet. The first act 
of the new Secretary, De Urrutia, was to 
arrest Pedro Duhart for illegal disturbance 
of the peace. Jorge and I remained under 
cover for a few days until Pedrito was 
released. 


It is murmured that Urrutia has connec- 
tions with Zapata, the rebel chief. His 
proposal that peace be arranged with Za- 
pata by making him the governor of 
Morelos strikes the heart of every loyal 
Mexican with a pang. When a Govern- 
ment confesses itself so weak and incapable 
of controlling the people and suppressing 
bandits that it offers a governorship to a 
veritable butcher, providing he pledge him- 
self to keep the peace, that Government is 
radically wrong and rules only in name. 


THE FATHER OF THE FILM 


HERE is probably no race or nation 

on the civilized globe that knows 
enough to point a camera and does not 
know the words ‘‘Kodak” and “film.” 
Yet, until recently there were certainly 
very few people even in our own country 
who had ever heard of the Rev. Hannibal 
Goodwin, the film’s inventor—or, as one 
might call him, the Father of the Kodak. 
This man, for many years rector of the 
House of Prayer in Newark, spent nearly 
all the latter part of his life in research 
and experiment, developing and perfecting 
gradually the principles of camera film. 
Often enough he came from the laboratory 
direct to his pulpit, with his hands, stained 
and scarred by chemicals, standing out in 
an almost ghastly manner against his 
This man lived and died 
in the most modest circumstances, and was 
compelled at the last to realize that his 
rights to the discovery that he had made 
were doubted and might be disproved. 
But his widow, aided by her adopted son 
and daughter, has been continuing the 
fight, until now the Eastman Kodak 
Company, a mammoth concern, paying 
from 40 to 60 per cent. dividends yearly, 
admits the prior right in the patent of 
the Goodwins and is to make a substan- 
tial settlement. In the New York Herald 
an account is given of the work of the 


white surplice. 
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DUET PIANO BEN 


Musie a 
We Will Buy se Old Piano Stool! 


You would rather have a fine Piano Bench and here is the op- 
portunity. This is the latest addition to High Grade Music 
Room Furniture. Wonderfully convenient—Not Even Necessary 
To Arise From The SeatTo Get Your Music. Save cost and space 
of music cabinet which you know you should have to care for 
your sheet music. 3 large roomy compartments. Elegant and 
artistic in appearance—an elevation to any room. Bes? quality 
yet reasonably priced because you deal with factory direct 
Differentstyles. High grade representatives wanted. Write for 
catalog and card on which to describe your old stool so we can 
inform you what cash allowance will be — for it. 
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By order of United States Government (Navy Department), 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West27thSt., New York 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions, 


I Make It 
Easy to Try 


Since I began offer- 
ing thesecigars—my private 
Havana leaf, put up under my 
monogram band—I have found 
thousands of men with tastes like 
mine. Men who took no enjoy- 
ment in strong, heavy cigars— 
who wanted a mild, sweet smoke, 
with a delicate aroma and exqui- 
site flavor. 

But I know there are many more 
who would enjoy this smoke, if they 


knew of it. So I am extending my 
offer. Here it is: 


Five Cigars FREE 


If you will send me 10 cents—just /\ 
to show your sincerity—I will mail you } 
trial cigars. Smoke five with me— 
convince yourself. The price is $5 per 
hundred, $2.60 for 50—all charges pre- 
paid. Use your letterhead, please— 
stating your position—or your business 
card, when you write, 


° e e 9 . 
A Millionaire’s Cigar 

I list among my patrons many men 
of standing and wealth. They canafford 
cigars of any price. So they must buy 
my cigars purely for the satisfaction and 
delight they getoutofthem. I believe 
you'llenjoy them too. If you wish to 
try them, write me today. The coupon 
is for your convenience, 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
802 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find roc. I should 
like to smoke five of your cigars. 
(Please pin coupon to your business 
letterhead or enclose business card.) 
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clerical inventor. In an interview Mrs. ar Drive Straight to Your 
Goodwin said of her husband’s work: IA Car Dealer’s Garage 


“Tt was Mr. Goodwin’s love of children and Install the 

that prompted him to invent the film.| + E e Dri AMES E SPRING 
He experimented in photography that he nsine riven 

might display his — ee the FOR AUTOMOBILES 
hildren of the Sunday-school, He de- D ; 

lighted in making pietures along: Biblical Air Pump 


lines, and these he would show through|ONE, TWO, FOUR, SIX CYLINDER MODELS is the only device that successfully 


ae his stereopticon. The result was that|He can furnish you with the right size pump that absorbs the shock of recoil without 
whenever one of these entertainments was | comes with Specially Designed Attachments Ready|| affecting the flexibility of the spring 

0 Stool! arranged by him every child in the parish | To Go On Your Car, Fully Guaranteed. on the downward thrust. 

here is the op: flocked to the Sunday-school’ room. He} Your car equipment is not complete without an Engine I keati bmi Il iol e 

1 Grade Musie was never happier than when surrounded | Driven Tire Pump. You can not go wrong in ts application eliminates all jolts an 





cat da by these little ones, and his one desire was chowting Ge pump that is standard or special equip-|{} jars—all body-sway and pitching and 
glean rain lance, they could | ment for these cars : i 4 
- Elesantand | to trait theme any? . 8 mon, : ——_ isiaieees s aidliiaaiaie the danger of spring breakage 
ci'Weicts| [M cadeubjects, He thought this the simplest | PERCE HAVERS HOWARD © 
ed. rm or yee . . . 
fool so ween | andsubjects. He thoug § Une simprest | STEVENS. STEARNS MITCHELL Immediate Deliveries 
and most impressive means of familiarizing DURYEA  iMPERIAL FIAT Pl Ca d Deli W 
them with the Bible, and he was right,|LOZIER JACKSON SIMPLEX easure Wars and Velivery Wagons 
———— F for I well remember how letter-perfect | and — with —_ . ee that garages and 
ib f the House of Prayer | ¢4° lers now install on the Insist that your springs be 
Department), the Bible classes . 
lets fy vee that time.” MAXWELL6 OVERLAND REO AMES EQUALIZED 


The foremost figure in the suit over the |OWNERS—Send us the name and model of your 


ETO OES car. We will give you prices and name of dealer. “THE SOLUTION OF THE SPRING 
patent was Mr. Goodwin's adopted son, | pF ALERS—Attachments and models for your car, PROBLEM” On Request 
thSt.,NewYok H Frank S. Goodwin, manager of a large Write us for discounts. 


Free. : y 2 i 
mercantile business in Newark. He said: 


Incorporated 





Your Kellogg Pump Will Save Your Tire Expense DEPT. B 
received all 


“Tho we had been eagerly awaiting;) KELLOGG MANUFACTURING CO. CLARENCE N. PEACOCK & CO 
rom CXPos!: this verdict, you can realize that it came to| Main Office and Factory - - ROCHESTER, N.Y.|} ExCtustve 9 Kicensees 
institutions, BH 4. as a shock, if an agreeable one. The New York San Francisco Detroit Chicago 


| aeEwWw voRkK 
chief concern of Miss Goodwin and myself | wy, ce a. | 
was for our mother—just what effect it 


her. W fraid at le 11° 
rer te cement folowing sae} Winston Churchill's 


dosure which means so much would 

















prove too great for her strength. Despite 
her age, she has done remarkably well in W /p 
the exciting cireumstances.”’ e Ove preaer My, an 
“You doubtless recall the experiments ee 
of your father?”’ the writer inquired. “Th 4 C 
“Very well. He was so deeply en- e Inside of the up 
grossed with his work that we saw little 
of him at that time. He was always 
closeted in his studio, but when he per- 


mitted himself a few hours of relaxation 


he would discuss with us the result of cher men'swilewheaveamew © % 
his day’s work and the prospects for the — 


ag up, God help him.” The man who thus addressed the 

morrow. He was wrapt up in his work, “1 . ob . 
heart and soul, and while he told us that stripling before him little knew the truth of what he said. 
it might be many years before these Wilful and headstrong, the boy became a man 
labors would bear fruit, yet he always whose very force compelled achievement. The deadly 
insisted that the time would come when struggle that lust for money and power waged against 
it would mean a great deal to us.” the love of a wonderful woman who sacrificed more 

These labors, we learn, brought him into than herself is the theme of Churchill's masterpiece. 
conflict with his parishioners. He worked “A Far Country” is based upon the biblical quotation 
in his laboratory very often until late in concerning the prodigal son: “and took his journey into a far 
the night, and his unceasing toil soon country; and there wasted his substance in riotous living. 
became a subject of criticism among a na Wer, in “ Richard on “The Crisis, - 
one : : ‘ miston can compare with the daring conception, the 
certain clique the e tion. y . “ ” ° 

in clique in the congregation mon | power of “A Far Country.” Everybody will 
this criticism finally took more definite read it—must read it or argue himself out of date. 
form was recounted to the reporter by an 


aged lady in Newark*who has known the Howard Chandler Christy 
Goodwin family long and intimately. As has drawn the illustrations. To the vivid action of the 


she told it: author's narrative are added the charm and sympathy 
of the cleverest brush in contemporary art. 


“if you ever want an- 


“T knew there was dissatisfaction in the i 
church, because I was a member:of all the Save 33143% Pg 790,008 veanle mea, er aa Lond 
church societies, and it was at these meet- . ,, and another half million who were too late to get it in 
ings that the grumblings grew loudest. I ine hed dy home — Sa bop home Fit 
was too good a friend of the family not to x Ate by only $1 you may haye the ext 1 month of Hears *, Lhe-Mon- 
warn them, and I often talked things over Magazine ie $1.50. You eave one-third d yor. — “ering oe 5 ola 
with the rector’s wife. 


“I can vividly recall his commanding Hearst’s Magazine 
figure now as he stood in his chancel. |’ 119 West 40th Street New York City 


He was heroic in appearance, standing six 
feet three inches in height. 
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| “As he stood in the chancel with his 
| prayer-book in}hand, those sitting in the 
front of the church could easily see the 
stains on his hands. And this was even 
|more noticeable on communion Sundays 
when he passed the cup-to those kneeling 
at the altar-rail. The members of his 
congregation, especially those who loved 
him most, feared that he was impairing 


“s ra ° ; his health by his constant work in his | 
Steel Fishing Rods Be, | laboratory, and there were some who 




























intimated that his mind must give way 
sooner or later under the strain. SKIDM( 


JOIN HIM! The trout season is on. Fly Rods are being As I look back upon it all now, with 
examined, fishing kits overhauled. The new ““BRISTOL” Fly , out prejudice, I must admit that it was 
Rod No. 29 is most popular with fishermen everywhere. Flexible, e {these experiments which cost him the 
truly balanced, and with just the right ‘‘feel’? and hang to it $ rectorship of the church. But there 
which you want. % _ | never was a better man, or a better father, 
Weighs about 5% oz. Length 8% ft. 3 joints, cork handle, = land I am truly thankful that the fruits BB Seine. mil 
locking reel band, snake guides. Price $6.50 i} | of his efforts will come in time to provide [ip (HRLES HE. 
Perhaps you would prefer Fly Casting Rod No. 9, 14, 16. Make aD |eomfort and even luxury for those who s9 
your selection from our new catalogue. We will send it /ree. | loyally stood by him ; Walle 
i i i 1 ing, i ing, H . ¥ sige - i Former! 1 
sill fablegs and‘crer) “BRISTOL” is guaratased three bmg snes Ree ext ‘““Mr. Goodwin’s salary was only $1,500 Cy wom 


Forget your business. Join him for a few days, Feel the joy and peace and rest of the : at the House of Prayer, so you can imagine Tada : 
* fishing fever.” : és ye 
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7 ’ . oad Mrs. AN 
Send for New Catalogue—free. Buy your selection of rods from $ that there wasn t much opportunity for “a 
your dealer. If he hasn’t what you want, order from us, * him to provide for the future, especially Os: 
Only genuine agates used on ~ Bristol’? Rods. | when nearly every penny of this, over and Me ™ 

. a Suburb t 
: THE HORTON MFG.CO. above his actual living expenses, was used Musie, Post-<ir 

42HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. * aa gar <a 
ra : to further his research work. So engrossed ounger 27's. 
Pacific Coast Branch, The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., * . : s - Martha J. Na 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cai. , ~-— | was he in this work that at times he would e 
; = | |leave the church at the close of a service PUTN: 
we ———— . = | to hasten to his studio, forgetting to re- [james M ir 
& a .. ; = eletel al ry | |move his vestments. I have seen these one 
Br 1 S 4 (ey! M, — : | | vestments stained from the chemicals that JB Sass‘ j 
5 6 \ CATALOC ait ha Se he had spilled on them. I regret to say - 
Beg =: G ti = Se eegt that this work sometimes was pursued on & pty 


cia ; - |Sundays with the same vigor that was Emma | 
phar a _, | noticeable on week-days. Mr. Goodwin fell JB ss. Gen 
si }and broke his leg in 1900, and pneumonia 
|setting in a little later, he soon passed 


away.” } 


As everybody knows, the wealth of the 





— Company is enormous and con- & SC 
25 mi 
| Stantly growing. Moreover, a great share “sp 


|of the profits come now from the manv- 


* oe s 
Addr 

18 in facture of moving-picture film, for which § ———— 
|there has been in the last few years a far bs At 


Prepares for 


The minute the ice is out they’re [| Steater demand than even the extensive B ietin's 


Athletics un 


jumping—the big, hungry trout, plant of the Eastman Company could sup- J 4-£. Linde 
ise salmon and bass, down in the ply. It is believed, however, that com- 


See Alaska, Atlin and Yukon—a & M AINE rig nage of a film now made 
trip unequaled for scenic grandeur ‘Le infringes the Goodwin patent, as_ the 
and interest. . Fishing Country greatest demand has been for the Eastman 
Magnificent ocean steamers through 
the famed inland passage via Sitka 





For excitement and pure joy there’s 
no sport like it. 
Ossining-c 


But you'll get something more than big aD 


and Juneau to co) ee Parlor fish. You'll get thé spring air of these the wealth of this company is due to the J viewof the 
observation cars and luxurious river woods and a new kind of appetite, and euipment. 


~ ° ‘ a ee ae : ps references r 
steamers. High class service. Spe- a rest that will make you over. Goodwin discoveries and how much of it 


cial round trip rates. Let us help Only 5 Hours from Boston will finally reach the heirs of Hannibal = 
you plan your trip. Only 10 from New York Goodwin, is not known as yet. Perhaps Miss F 
Write now for free Booklets Stay at a comfortable fishing camp or hotel. the latter amount will far exceed any- & [M's 
Herman Weig, Gen. Agt. Great cooking. 5000 lakes to choose from. 
WHITE an YUKON 4 \ Our free booklets, “I Go-A-Fishing” and “Maine ; a : ; 
127 W. Washington Street, Chicago ES \ Guides,” tell you where and how to go. Send for them. devoted his energies to those discoveries. 
J. E. Dempsey, Traffic Mgr. Address VACATION BUREAU “As the writer remarks: 


102 rie Ret an THE NEW ENGLAND LINES | 


Pier 14, N > ‘ p 
“s seas ns tet sacle Perhaps the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, 

as he toiled so ceaselessly in his studio in 

the old Revolutionary rectory, was far L 


' ' ' too busy with the work in hand t nit New 
Irrigation Sprinkler his aie to stray to figures which involel Entrance 
n Problen ind affordsr when you want it. and 


| fireproof film, an invention owned solely 





| 
|by the Eastman Company. How much 


thing ever remotely hoped for by him who 
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Automatic 
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so many millions, but as he worked he Plummer, 
fondly hoped that the day was not far B gg2 


a you want it De riptive literate distant when those near and dear to him 
would be placed beyond the pale of need, 
and it was for them that he struggled. 


And Their ' 
lished bef 


. CAMPBELL, Jacksonville, in 1888, 
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y see the . 9. Suburban School for 
was even [i Miss C. E. Mason’s gine rne° Caste,” 
Sund. 7 Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 
undays Only 40 minutes from x. = 
> ; “ City. UpperSchool for girls 13 
: kneeling un to 25; Lower School for girls 8 
Ss of his to 13. All departmegts. Spe- 
z, see - cial courses in Art, Music, Lit- 
rho loved i . erature, Languages. Certifi- 
1 aoe cate admits to leading col- 
impairing Peek jeges. European travel class. 
- Soe ge catalogue. 
rk in his : i MISS C. E. MASON, 32:M., 
ome who : Leck Box 710 
give way a 
SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Ow with. A college for the Vocational and Professional Training of young Distinctively Devoted to Developing penser anaes 
a z S omen, locat din America’s leading Health resort. Six Departments: Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome anc 
7 , heautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable tor an poet 
4 ut P DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART, MUSIC, ART, School life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of & 
im »onies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, charact: — wati 
t 0 PHYSICAL CULTURE, COMMERCE AND TRADES emnasen ieesic; Mamatiecsk, Domestic aa Prench, German, Soinhh=—native te achers All 
ut there Trains Organ sts, Pianists, Violinists, Vocalistsin itsConservatory. Pre- for Girls branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 
ter father. pares Ilust: tors, Designers, Dietitians, Accountants, Se-retaries and Rev, THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box B, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Pring ‘vetumers. Full courses for teachersof music, art, gymnastics,cooking, 
the fruits aes sail ry, dressmaking. For information and catalog address 
0 provide CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
se who s0 
Miss Goldsmith’s Aurora, Lake 
Wallcourt School for Girls Cayuga, N.Y. 
= (Formerly the Wells School). Thorough preparation for 
il y $1,500 any womai\'s college. General and special courses. Home 
: Economics required. Folk dancing, hockey, tennis, etc. Ac- | 
M lmagine commodations limited; make early application. Catalogue. = = 
; oa al Mrs. ANNA GOLDSMITH TAYLOR, A.B., Principal A School for Girls. Twenty- College Certificate Privi- 
unity rd three miles from Boston: Abb ot A c ad em y on. apnea Course with 
especially ee . Extensive grounds — mod- Andover, Massachuset(s ousehold Science, 
al “| Ossining School for Girls ern foiidines. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. Founded 1828. 
er an Suburban t. New York. Preparatory and vocational courses. Art, 
was used Music, Post ‘iraduate and special work. Certificate privilege. 47th 














ear. Modern buildings in a ten-acre park. Separate house for 
engrossed enger gir Ss. Year Book on request. Clara C. Fuller, Principal, BRADFORD ACADEMY 
he w ld Martha J. Naramore, Asso. Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. UNG WOMEN 
ou. * phapronn, MASS, 


: a@ service PUTN AM HAL Yesuas Perpeustery Gthed ‘ . Ailth year 





Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful .2°*4 
ing to re- James M. Taylor, ex-Pres.Vassar College; Dr. Wm. Arnold Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and mod- ; m3 
eer th Shanklin, I’res. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott Williams, ern equipment. Certificate admits to leading , 
een ese Director Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University. colleges. General course of five years and two 
licals that Certificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Ad- years’ course for High School graduates. 


t dress Ellen Clizbe Bartlett, A.B., Prin., Box 804, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT,A.M., Principal 
‘et to say = 


ursued on ee For Girl 
Ss. 101st . Onth 
Emma Willard Schoo hills, 400 feet aioe ah pang 


that was Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. ena: M I S S HAL L . S S Cc H Oo Oo . 
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od w in fell atory, General and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, . ll S 
° Art, Elocut Domestic Science. G th ing I 
neumonia pool: Cat aa za tenceak. Bias anne: Phe. pteorery For Girls s. ase eminar 
om passed PITTSFIELD, MASS. J 








Ith of the 
and con- 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 
SCHOOL for Boys beans = + ee A combination of city and country life. Arts and Crafts. Native 


teachers in languages. Resident and day pupils. All athletics, 


MISS MIRA H. HALL, Principal FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
I R V | N G Auburndale, Mass. 10 Miles from Boston 


25 miles from N.Y., in the beautiful, historic ‘“‘Irving’’ 





Miss Mary Law McCurstock, Principal, 

s country. 77th year. 23 years under present Head Mas- Pe : 
reat share ter. New site and buildings 1904. >repares for all col- Box L, 4 Arlington Street. Boston, Mass. 
h P leges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 

e@ manu- AY iletic Field. Swimming pool. New Gymnasium. 


: idress J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 905 
for which 





A ° 
The Cambridge School for Girls 
; MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL | ofters Exceptional Opportunities. ATTRACTIVE DORMITORY, 
ears a far Box 84, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. INSPIRING TEACHERS, SPLENDID EQUIPMENT IN EVERY DE- 
c Prepares for College, Technical School or Business. Aver- PARTMENT. Tennis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address 
extensive #@ ft number of p a em - mor A Gent, Modes + nen MISS COIT, Head Mistress, 
nit! ic 
ae Athletic iti ee B bad. hc ig Culture and 34 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
CO sup- A.E. Linder, A.M., Chas. H. Smith, A.M., Principals. Home making in all its phases is*thoroly 


that com- taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene 
: and sanitation, the science of foods, market 
PEEKSKILL ACADEMY NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house 
83rd year. College Preparatory and Established i966. Three sian ee Cabene peciate- furnishing and management, sewing, dress- 


Business Courses. Junior School. tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of making and millinery are studied in a practi- 
‘ the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit- cal way under the supervision of competent 








iow made 
, as the 




















> Kastman PEEKSKILL, New York — See the Scriptures. Courses by correspon- teachers. 
ned solely For ee ee main Regular, college preparatory and special 
. - f : STER, President ‘ourses, including art and elocution. Music 
The Holbrook School for Boys Tecadiat vas Ualaebertengen, Ginton. vietla 
low much 0 . aculty of ten teachers—organ, piano, violin 
ssining-on-Hudson, New York. “A school that is better and voice 
7 t th than the ¢ ape 500 ft. me a Spmmanding 2 40- she : I iy 
ue to e viewof the Hudson. 30 miles from New Yor ‘omplete Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Character Mass. College of Osteopathy other sports are rn ate 8 Beautiful aan! 
1uch of it references required. Catalogue on request. Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by paring 2 Sci ag ‘ r 
the legislature. Faculty of 30 Os negra phys wey pes = a Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 
= active practice. Instruction in science and prac tice large’ y Address 
Hannibal | N E W ¥. Oo R K Cc I T ¥ ‘| individual. Term begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 
Per! 15 Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass. G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
erhaps 1890 103 Woodl: 
P’ § Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton i914 eee 





eeed any- The only Country School for Girls in New York City. ‘A Real School.’ | MICHIGAN 


Certificate admits to colleges. All outdoor sports. General fee in- 











° lades instruction in Elecution, Art and Dancing. Unequaled ad- 
y him w ho vantages in Music. “Advanced special courses. 


New Youx, New York, lLiverdale Avenue. (Near 252d St.) 


Have You Chosen a Profession? of Phy sical 
are opportunities in Medicine, especially Homeopathic 


There 1 
Medicine. Send for catalogue G@. New Yorx Hom@oratuic Mepicat mele re t 1 re} 8 


iscoveries. 





Colipck axp Fre SP a - . . 
Goodwin 4 Frowsa ee Copztaxp, A.M.. M.D.. Dean. reek, M ich. Two Year Course and Summer Course. 
. New Yors, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. y Education and Playground work. Unusual . 
; studio in Setitentene. portunity for self support while studying. Two $100 scl 





arships for high school graduates. Summer School June 23 


>was tes LIBRARY SCHOOL of the eto oP aed 

to pernit | New York Public Library _ | Ww O R CES TE R 
a 7 Ntrance ex nat s, ne One course tor cer- | 

eh involve aminations, June 9 year_co [ CONNECTICUT 7] For Boys 81st Year 


tificate. Tw r course for diploma. Send to M. W. 
worked he rincipal, 476 b Ave. fe 160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges 














Plummer, Principal, 476 Fifth Ave., for dasctiptive > circular. | 








\ t far sad papte -ssional spools. Alumni in a ates pas. 15 
Ss not oreign countries. Enroliment represents states and 10 
hi “SPEECH DISOR DE RS foreign countries. Classical and scientific courses for 
ar to him general education. Faculty of 21 experienced men. Stand 
le of need And Their Treatment” contains facts about stammering never pub- ards of echolereny t the highest. School spirit broad and 
0 eed, 5 hy fore; also particulars Fas ny well- macwn sued. pein For Girls. In the country. ba mage oN Sc oe ship aid Pe worthy boys. Organized 
to giving the most sensible, scientific, reliable and satisfac- <e play gives vs gfaded physical training. quipment un- 

ggled. tory course of treatment known. Abundant references. Booklet free One hour from New York City, usually complete. Catalogue 





YRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 60 West 40th Street, New York Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut. | p. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 85 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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} ational Park Seminary 
For Girls. Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


A unique school for the education of girls 
by rational, effective means. Congenial 
groups and small classes, in Academic 
Studies, Languages, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Library and Secre- 
tarial Work. Outdoor life. Pure air, pure 
water, perfect sanitation. For illustrated 

book, address Box 157, Forest Glen, Maryland 


National Cathedral School for Girls 


Fireproof — in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 
resident pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, 
Art, Advanced, and Special Courses. 

THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
pusetens of the Board of Trustees. 

suse. ¢- McDONALD, M. 9 Principal. 
ELEN L. WE BSTER Ph.D -, Academic Head. 

Mount St. Alban, "Washington, D.C. 


Dist. or Corumsta, Washin 
BRISTOL SCHOO! "oon "Girls. French residence. 

Elective, Preparatory, Academic 
and two years’ Collegiate Courses. New $50,000 additional fireproof 
building. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Basketball, tennis. Litera- 
ture, Psychology, Civics. by Merrie E. Gates, Ph.D. 
ex-President Amherst College. 











wood Pl. and 19th St. 


-» LL.D., L.H.D., 
Miss Auice A. Baustot, Principal. 


Miss Madeira’s School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 

Miss Lucy Maperra, A.B. (Vassar), 1336 19th St., Washington, D. C. 


For Girls. College 
Preparation. High 
School courses. Advanced courses of college grade for Semi- 
mary and beg pn graduates, including Bagish. aeery. 
Science and Languages. Music, Art, Exp ion. Hom 
Economics. Open Air Sports and Athletics. "Miss Charlotte 
Everett, Principal, 1725 Conn. Ave., Washington. 
3906 Florida Ave. 


GUNSTON HALL Washington, D. C. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Two years Post-graduate and College Work, Music, Art and 
Expression. Building especially planned. Athletics. 
Mrs. BuveeLEt R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Cuarxk, LL.A, Associate. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Washington, D. c. 


For girlsand young 
women. Located within National Capital; park of 10 acres; 
choicest educational and social advantages; refined associa- 
tions, most beautiful home life. Preparatory, Certificate and 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Literature on request. Address F. MENEFEE, President. 


Washin ington Seminary 2303;09,8 Street, ¥. Ww 


Washington, D. C. The 
Smallw Wilbur School forGirls. Academic, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses offer- 
ing advanced English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages, 
Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 


Mrs. G. T. SMALLWOOD, Mrs. WM. A. WILBUR, Principals 

















A Culturaland Practical School 


Jenkintown, Pa. (23 minutes from ot 
Has a twofold aim : to discover and 

develop each pupil’s aptitude for 

some definite life-work; and to 

seek true culture through 

academic and social 

training. These are of 

equal importance. 


For 

Young 

Women 

College Prepar- 

atory; College De- 
partments; Conser- 
vatory of Music; Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Oratory. 
ourses in Domestic Arts 


And both are 
and Sciences, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 


successfully 
garten as electives. Free, healthful 
country life near Philadelphia. Unusual 
buildings, Rooms with private baths, Swim- 
ming Pool; Athletic Field, and new Gymnasium. 
Moderate terms. Apply for catalogue to 


\ M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President. Box 410 


Rev. D. R. KERR, D.D., LL.D, Associate - 





The University School for Girls 


accepts a limited number of pupils and gives them, 
with its unusual educational vantages, the atmos 
phere of a home of culture and refinement. 

Faces Lake » Michigan on beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
near Linco! in Park. 





D 
The Baldwin School 


Box N, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

A Country — for Girls. * i a : 
‘ane L. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School. 

Elizabeth Senpat a Johnson, A.B., Associate Head of School. 


The Birmingham School, Inc. 5°",9'*"*.,....7" 


on Main Line P. R. R. 100 acres of on land, 6 modern buildings, 
75 girls, 12 teachers in residence. Thorough college preparation, 
also courses for girls not going to college. Music, Domestic Science. 
Dancing. Physical work in gymnasium and athletic field under 
trained director, Illustrated catalogue. 

A. B.G s., Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 





For Girls. ‘‘ The 





Penssytvanta, Bucks Co., George School P. 0., Box 274. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Under management of Society of 

Friends. Endewed. Thorough 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic 
fields. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek, 25 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. Groncr A. Watron, A. M., Principal. 


Racid. 


pils live in the midst of comforta?le and 
sr home surroundings under charge oi resi- 
dent teachers representative of the highest an: most 
efficient ideals in inst: a 

College ap ge ry Courses meet entranc 
quirements ¢ Colleges and Universities. Ad\ an 
English and Latin courses. Special Intermedie‘e De- 
partment and Montessori system in Primary an‘ Kin- 
dergarten grades. Faculty of thirty instru. ‘tors, 
teacher stn Brenly G anal Spanish, — 

hers in Frenc erman, an, 

Music and Home Economics. In: 
structions givenin Dalcroze, Artof 
Expression and Gymnastic Danc- 
ing. “Athloties Include Basket Ball, 
Badminton, Tennis, Fieid H wckey. 
Eighteenth school year open: Sept. 
22,1914. New, absolutely re-proof 
bidg., modern 4; through- 
out. Number o, 








students limited, 

Early enrollment necessary. 

Write today for illustrated year 

book. Address 

Miss Anna R. Haire, THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR ©: RIA, 
Box 10, 1106-1112 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


on: 


ophy, Columbia Uni- 
pang N.Y. City. 




















FOR BOYS 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Cedarcroft School 


Limited to 40 po os Sagas = 18 years. Prepares for a colleges 
and technical sch Manual training. One teacher to 
six boys. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert athletic 
supervision. 125 acres. Catalogue. 

JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A.M., Principal, Box 600. 


American Montessori Jeacher-Training School 


adelphia 
Training course begins October I. Illustrated pamphlet 
will be sent to any one interested in my pevestention and 
study of the MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME. 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress of Torresdale House. 








ELECTRICITY IN ONE YEAR 


A thorough, scientific course. Every 

detail taught. Actual construc tion, in- 

stallation and testing. 21 years’ reputa- 

tion. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Opens September 28rd 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


MARYLAND | 


Hood College 


Formerly The Woman's College. Offers a standard A. B. 

course. Preparatory department for applicants who have not 
completed 14 units, Also courses in Art, Music, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited course in Pedagogy. Terms 
$300. Catalogue and illustrated booklet upon application. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd.D., President, Frederick, Maryland 


1853—Maryland College—1914 


The most ideal college in the country in Size, without the 
strain of great numes ry of 61 successful years; 
ation, suburbs of Baltimore, near Washington, 500 ft. 
elevation; Strength cA its various courses of study, leading 
to degrees; new fireproof peiidines: A baths. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool; Field Sports; d@ Three Year 
Courses for icy school ‘graduates; Superior Music Conserva- 
tory; @ te Schools of Domestic Science and Elocution; 
= wen wd Elevating homelife. For catalogue address 
Charles W. Gallagher, D.D., Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 


ia INDIANA 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 


Terre Haute, Indiana. A college of Engineering; courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Chemical and Architectural 
Engineering. Extensive shops, well-equipped laboratories 
in all departments, expenses low. 3ist year. For cata- 
logue address Cc. L. MEES, Presid 




















PEIRCE SCHOOL? == 


develops a proper mental attitude in the stu- 
dent toward the problems of life. In its com- 
mercial and secretarial courses the student is 
trained to concentrate on the task at hand. 
He acquires self-confidence by performin 
—= work and advances gradually towar 
he bigger problems that are met in actual 
Suchases. Both sexes. Send for 49th Year Book. 
Address the Dean. 
fc] Record Building, Philadelphia. 


| OHIO 
OXFORD, OHIO FOUNDED 1853 


ESTERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


A center of stimulating intellectual life for 

thoughtful students. -Definite religious influ 

ence. An endowed institution having a com- 
rehensive curriculum and a distinguished 
aculty, it is recognized as 


One of the Leading Colleges for Women 


Musto, Artand | Demat Science. Well equipped 
buildings; autiful campus, farm and 











rdens. outdoor At Athletics; new Gymnasium and 
wimming Pool. For illustrated Literature add 
MARY A, SAWYER, A. M., Litt. D., Dean. 


Box 21 Ox¥oRrp, OHIO 





A School « 


wes and will 


Evanston Academy bese indi vided 


instruction is possible, where clideoss are not crowded, 
where you can enjoy University association and equip- 
ment such as the great Northwestern University 
gymnasium, 

For “Student Life,"’ a beautifully illustrated book, write 


N. W. HELM, Box 650, Evanston, Ill. 
Morgan Park Academy (3.07 ee ea ies 


Known for character building. A notable record for fitting boys, 
through personal attention, for College, Technical School, Business 
Home influences, with military features. Chosen men teaches 
live, work, and eat with boys. Healthfully located. 14 miles 
from Chicago. Free illustrated catalog and ‘“Results Wit! Boys.” 


es VIRGINIA a 
Southern Seminary 


For Girls and Young Women 
In Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. 
48th year. Beautiful, healthful—location and climate 
ideal for school. Beautiful and commodious building. 
Home life. College preparatory, with certificate privileges 
to leading colleges. Finishing, Music, Domestic Science, ete. 
Recommended by Bishop Vincent. Rates, $295. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 986, Buena Vista, Va. 


‘ood 


FOO 

















Acollege for Women. A four 

Sweet Briar College ars’ collegiate course 
leads to the A. B. d degree aub-freshinae course pre- 
pares for college. ocated in the Piedmont section 
Virginia. Catalogue and views sent on application. 
DR. MARY KE. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 111, Sweet Briar, Vs. 
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work where he will the “how” as well as 
woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, nation 
shine ‘the Summer the perso the aan 
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School ona farm 


farm. As the seasons change, every day brings new and real oneie tend Put 


the “why.” 
. rts, right 

most tas ome, healthful, qunahdais i! in the sun- 
Session opens June nome 


where boys learn by doing. 
contact—under eompe- 

tent instruction—with the tilling 
ne pe » growing and harvest- 
g@ of crops on a 670 acre 

ie whole to 
is, deep 
ool and 


Shops, a 9 =e t tools an 





from 
7 neo orn pe Rolling Prairie, Ind. 
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For tin La 


Mary Baldwin Seminary “Sraunrén. 
Term begins Sept. roth, 1914. Located inthe S eenede 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed. climate. Modern appoint 
ments. Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
moderate. ay enter an tine. Send for catalogue. 
OHIO | 


E.C. MAR, Principal. 
. 
GLENDALE COLLEGE 
GLENDALE, OHIO 


Offers to young women the advantages to be gained from its nearne# 
to Cincinnati, as well as its liberal courses. History of Art Cours 











—a preparation for foreign travel. European Parties under e™ 
perienced teachers, Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Skeptic—Frep—‘‘ What kind of} 
fellow is he? ”’ 

Nep—‘‘ If you should tell him that 
seeing was believing, he wouldn’t look.” — 
Judge. 


Fitting —“‘ Aren’t some of the hats) 
women wear absurd? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; ‘ ‘and 
yet when some people put them on they 


do lock so .appropriate.’—W ashington | 


Star. 
A Pa tir of Them.—‘ He looks like a 
, papa, he has asked me to marry 


x Hi has? Well, don’t ever tell me I 
ean’t size up people.”—Houston Post. 


The ‘“‘ Compleat” Samaritan.—OwnER— 
“Here, what are you doing? Don’t you 
know you’re not allowed to take fish out 
of this water? ”’ 

AncLER (three hours without a bite)— 


LITERARY DIGEST 








“T’m not taking them out; I’m feeding 
them ! ’’—Tidbits. 


Cause of the Chill—Mrs. Kawter (to| 
hostess’s child)—‘** Are you glad to see me 
again, Edith? ”’ 

Ep:ra—*‘ Yes’m, and mama’ s glad, too.’ 
Ep1rxa—‘ Yes; she said she hoped you’d 
come to-day and have it over with.’’— 

Boston Transcript. 


The Difference.—Harold Jenks, a syndi- | 
eate editor of Denver, was talking about | 
the low rates paid by the magazines. 

“They who write for newspaper syndi- 
eates, where their work appears simul- 
taneously in forty or fifty newspapers all 
over the country,” said Mr. Jenks, ‘“‘ make 
a good deal of money. Of course, the 
magazine writer, beside such men, isn’t 
one, two, three. 

“A seedy magazine writer dropt in on 
me this morning to borrow a quarter. As 
he left, he said: 


“* Jenks, old man, the difference be- | 


tween a hen and a magazine writer is this— 


while they both scratch for a living, the! 


hen gets hers.’ ’—New York Tribune. 


Much Missing.—A young fellow who | 


Was an inveterate cigaret-smoker went to 
the country for a vacation. Reaching the 
small town in the early morning, he wanted 
a smoke, but there was no store open. He 
saw a boy smoking a cigaret, and ap- 
proached him, saying: 

“Say, my boy, have you got another 
¢cigaret? ”’ 

“No, sir,” said the boy; ‘‘ but I’ve got 
the makings.” 

“ All right,” the city chap said. ‘ But 
I can’t roll ’em very well. Will you fix 
one for me? ” 

“ Sure,’’ said the boy. 

“Don’t believe I’ve got a match,” 
Said the man, as he searched his pockets. 

The boy handed him a match. 

“Say,” the boy~said, “ you ain’t got 
anything but the habit, have you? ”’— 
Lippincott’ s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
" 
Mrs - Kaw LER—“ Is she? | 
| 
| 
| 








Efficiency Plus 


The Special Kodaks 


Combining: Anastigmat lens speed, Compound 
Shutter precision, perfection in the minutest detail of 
construction and finish, every feature that is desired by 
the most expert hand camera worker—all this in 
pocket cameras that retain the Kodak Simp/icity. 

No. 1A, pictures 2% x 4% inches, $46.00 
No. 3, a 3K x 4% inches, 48.00 
No. 3A, - ‘ 3% x 5% inches, 60.00 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Sian ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















Your Summer Plans 
Are They Made ? 


Are you looking for a Summer Home at the Sea Shore or in the Mountains? 


In the issue of May 2nd we will print several advertisements of desir- 
able homes and farms. If you are interested we would advise that you 
investigate these excellent offerings. 


We keep in touch with Real-Estate Agents in most of the prominent Summer 
Resorts and can help you if you cannot find what you want. In writing be 
sure to mention the locality you favor, and the rent you desire to pay, also 
when you wish to occupy the cottage. 


This information is free to our subscribers. Address REAL ESTATE 


DIRECTORY, 
TheliteraryDigest 


354-360 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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START today to arrange for your 

summer recreation by sending for 
a copy of “A Summer Paradise”—a 
book bubbling over with vacation joy 
andsunshine. It tells where to goand 
how to go—imparts intimate inform- 
ation concerning the wonderful North- 
ern New York resort region reached by 


The DELAWARE & HUDSON 
SERVICE 


Shortest, Quickest and Best Line 
Between New York and Montreal 


To Saratoga, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Lake Placid, Au Sable, 
Cooperstown and the Adirondacks— 
where Nature offers every charm, and 
where finest personal associations are 
formed in superior hotel, club and inn 
surroundings. 

“D. & H.” through trains leave the 
New York Grand Central Terminal. 
Summer passengers on the Hudson 
River Boat Lines can make connect- 
ions with “D. & H.” trains at Albany 
and Troy. 

Send six cents in stamps to cover postage and you 
will receive ““A Sammer Paradise, she ready May Ist. 
Over 300 pages of valuabl 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 

New York City Information Bureau 
1354 Broadway 
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| It’s the Scientific 7 


as on ted. Selec 
4 ure to the already fertilized seed. 


m back-breaking 


: TH 
, 1614 Wainet Avenue 





Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 

dest, unwind American Seedtape from spool and plant 
ted seeds, prover ly spaced inside 

paper tape and fastened with’ glue fertilizer, insures a 
quick, sturd growth, because t per attracts moist- 
prouts much earlier 
Proper spacing means no 
g out. You save time and 


Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 


than seeds planted in soil. 
seed was’ oR. tl 


& Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
te Seeds. 500 


ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cab 


& ft.inall. Correct planting Jeotiueiionnd in each pack- 
GENTS. 


Send the dollar now. NO A 
E AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
a 


age. 











DIGEST 


* A Delicate Question.—‘‘ The interroga- 
tion ‘ Where did you get it?’ causes me 
much less apprehension,” confessed Senator 
Smugg, “ than the feeling that some day 
the public may learn the answer to the 
question ‘ Where did you put it? ’ ’’—Puck. 





Not Guessing.—ExciTaBLE Party (at 
telephone)—“ Hello? Who is this? Who 
is this, I say?” 

Man at OtHer Enp.—‘“ Haven’t got 
time to guess riddles. Tell me yourself who 
you are.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


Suspicious.—‘‘ What kind of meat have 
you this morning?”’’ asked the husband of 
the butcher. 

“The best steak we have ever had, sir,” 
|replied the butcher. ‘“‘ Here you are, sir; 
as smooth as velvet, and as tender as a 
| woman’s heart.” 

The husband looked up and said: “ I'll 
take sausage.””—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








It Worried Her.—‘‘ Fred, do you re- 
member where you were in 1910? ”’ asked 
the bride of a few months. 

“Why, no, dear; I don’t remember 
|exactly,’’ replied the young husband. 
| ‘* Why do you ask? ” 

““Why, I was reading to-day in the 
paper that it is said that in 1910 one 
person in every 800 in the United States 
was in prison.”’-— Exchange. 





Try This, Girls.— 
pensive? ” he asked. 

“I’m not pensive,” she replied. 

“But you haven’t said a word for 
twenty minutes.” 

“* Well, I didn’t have anything to say.” 

“* Don’t you ever say anything when you 
have nothing to say? ”’ 

“oe No.”’ 

“Will you be my wife? ”’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


““Why are you so 





He Meant Well.—A gentleman who had 
married his cook was giving a dinner party 
and between the courses the good lady sat 
with her hands spread on the tablecloth. 

Suddenly the burr of conversation 
ceased and in the silence that followed a 
young man on the right of his hostess said, 
pleasantly: 

** Awful pause ! ”’ 

“Yes, they may be,” said the old-time 
cook, with heightened color; ‘‘ and yours 
would be like them if you had done half 
my work.’”—New York American. 





Retort Courteous.—The usual arge 
crowd was gathered at the New. York end 
of the Brooklyn Bridge waiting for trolley- 
ears. An elderly lady, red in the face, 
flustered and fussy, dug her elbows into 
convenient ribs irrespective of owners. 

A fat man on her left was the recipient 
of a particularly vicious jab. She yelled 
at him, “ Say!” 

He wineed slightly and moved to one 
side. 

She, too, sidestept and thumped him 
vigorously on the back. 

“ Say !’’ she persisted, “ does it make 
any difference which of these cars I 
take to Greenwood Cemetery?” . 

“Not to me, madam,’ he answered, 
slipping through an opening in the crowd. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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A Winner.—“ My dog took first prize 
at the cat show.” 

* How was that?” 

“He took the cat.’”-—Columbus Univer. 
sity Jester. 





Woman’s Way.—‘‘ How can you 
when a woman is only shopping? ”’ 

“When they intend to buy they ask 
to see something cheaper. When they're 
shopping they ask if you haven’t som« thing 
more expensive in_ stock.”—Lo./sville 
Courier-Journal, 








tell 


Why School Principals Die Youny.—At 
the Telephone. Time—Any day. Place 
—Any publie school. 

8:40 a.m.—Say, is dis d’ school? Dis 
is Pete Flynn in Greene’s class. Say, I 
ain’t comin’ t’ school no more. 
got anuther baby an’ I got t’ git on @’ 
job now. Git a work stifikit? Sure 
t’ing. Yezain’t got no job f’ me, haw’ yez? 

8:50—No, I don’t want to sub in your 
school. The work is too difficult. 

9:05—Good morning. Is this the 


Mom's 


prin- 


cipal? Reading the Bible, did you say? 
Well, I can’t wait for that. I’m Mrs. 
Williams. I’m going to take James to the 


Hippodrome this afternoon, 


so he won't 

be in school to-day. What class is he 

in? Well, I like that. What are you 
paid for, anyway? 

9:15—Hello, No. —. This is the sup- 

ply department. Say, we can’t leave 

you have all those pads and pencils. 


The Mayor is cutting down expenses, 
y’ know. We'll send up an extra type- 
writer and basketball instead. 


9:30—Hullo. Der Schule? Was wol- 
len Sie by chaseing dot truant man 
round by me allderwile fiir mein Hcin- 
rich? Shure dis is Klein der _ tailor. 
Say, does der compulsory eddicashun 
law or me run mein family? I see Abe 


Stein first. 

9:40 — Hello, John. Superintendent 
Briscoe talking. Dr. Porter from Oregon 
is on the way up to your school. Sorry 
I eouldn’t give you more notice. Send 
word around to the teachers and only 
let him see the best. Big man, you 
know. Writing up a report of our sys 
tem. No, I’m off the stuff during Lent. 

10—This is Senator Smythe. I’m tak- 
ing your Miss Strong to Albany with 
me about their bill. Fine girl. Gets 
my vote all right. Her father and three 
brothers are in my district and it will 
raise her salary. 

10:10—Dees d’ scoola? You tella «’- 
Antonio Pietro teecher plees *xcusa heeim. 
He gotta kill deesa d’ morn by a wagon. 

10:20—Oh, Mr. D will you tell 
my husband that our Charlie just took 
four steps, the little darling. And tell 
him not to wait for your conference 
this afternoon. 

10:25—This is Police Headquarters! 
Say, can’t that janitor get those side- 
walks cleaned? Get a wiggle on him! 

10:30—Principal? About that new 
course of study in history. My com- 
pany has the Dest book on the market 





Simply perfect. Don’t want any? Be 
up to see you this afternoon. 
10:40—Hello, the school? Mr. D——, 


will you tell my Georgie not to forget 
his rubbers? Good-by.—New York Even- 
ing Mail. 
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THE 


LITERARY DIGEST 


WHY? 


Sixty Thousand Intelligent Men and Women 
have paid $10,800,000 for this 
Wonderful Book of Facts 


IXTY thousand men and women representing all intelligent classes among the rich, well-to-do and people of moderate means have 
testified to the rare value of the new 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica by buying and paying more than Ten Millions 


of Dollars for this library. 


On one hand you find the leading educator of this half of the world, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President emeritus of Harvard University, 
aman who knows the value of books, a man who can appraise the value of a book with the same nicety as your expert financier can appraise 
the value of a bond. The venerable educator recognized the new Britannica as a book which satisfied him, but also as a book which would 


be useful to young people. 


He therefore purchased two sets for his two sets of grandchildren. 
says, ‘‘and my grandchildren, who are at the most inquisitive ages, are of the same opinion.” 


give to these young people, Dr. Eliot would certainly have given it preference. 
On the other hand, we find a farmer who prizes the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a valuable investment to inform him about the 


vital facts of scientific farming, and the advance of political thought. 


“T find them altogether admirable,” he 
If there had been a more valuable book to 


Here is a young lawyer to whom the Encyclopaedia Britannica is a 


necessity in his calling. Here is a newspaper writer to whom the Encyclopaedia Britannica is so important he consciously makes sacrifices 


Read What These People Say 


in order to own it. 


If you give a man a set of books like the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he will 
His testimony is tinged with the sense 
of obligation you have thrust upon him. But if he has put his hand in his pocket 
and paid for his books with money that he has earned and saved, whatever he says 


tactfully say something nice about them. 


may be taken as an honest, unbiased opinion. 


The letters printed below are the unsolicited words of men and women who 
have paid for the privilege of owning the greatest set of books of all the centuries, 
the collected, proved knowledge of the whole life and achievement of mankind as 


recorded by recognized authorities. 


A Priceless Library 


“Iam much pleased with this wonderful work, so 
“unique in me hani.al consiruction and perfeciion of 
“printing. Itis also so sa.isfa-tory in the style, fresh- 
“ness and compleieness of the arlicles written, that I can 
“say you hare not overstated a single feature in your 
“advertisements of it in the magazines. To meitisa 
“ priceless litrary.""—O. J. King, Grocer, Lincoln, 

Neb. . 


Bought for the Children 


“My object in buying the En-yclopaedia was to furnish 

“my children who atiend public s-hool with the best books 

“of reference obtainable and it has been a great help as 

“well as a pleasure to them to use it, and with the help 

“ they get from it I am proud to say they are enabled to 

“do good work in all their studies... —H. P. Tobias, 
Farmer, Brownsville, Texas. 


Quoted by a Chief Justice 


“ Possibly it may interest you to know thatin an opinion 
“of this court which I wrote and filed last week in S. v. 
“Nipper on the question of the right to flog convicis as a 
“ part of the prison discipline, F made a long quotation 
“from your excellent article on * Prisons,’ giving due 
“ credit for the same to the Lrilannica. 
“We make constant use of your Encyclopaedia and find 
“it very helpful.”’-—Walter Clarke, Chief Justice, 
State of North Carolina Supreme Court, Raleigh. 


Commended to Newspaper Men 


“The last edition of the Britannica, inits flexible covers 
“and annotated index, is the accomplishment of a long 


You Can Own the 


and pay the balance in monthly installments of $5.00. 


One word more, 


actual use. 


_ We ask you to give these few letters a thoughtful reading. 
weigh carefully this question— 


What Will Ownership of The Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Do For 


No matter what your business or profession may be, somewhere in these 29 
volumes of classified knowledge there is a wealth of information that you can put to 
If you are seriously interested in forging ahead you will charge up the 


We ask you to 


You? 


cost of the Encyclopaedia Britannica as an investment in success. 


** cherished desire on my partand its use will not only 

‘* lighten my lavcors, but add to the dispatch of them and 

“* increase their value to my readers. I commend the 

** book to all newspaper writers." —Editor, The Even- 
ing Times and Cumberland Alleganian, Cumber- 
land, Md. 


A Factor in Children’s Lives 


** The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 

‘*not only more comprehensive and equally authorila- 

“*tive bul more readavle. My own children have begun 

‘*to use it in connection with their studies and it 

‘* promises lo become a factor in their educational life. 

‘*I regard it as one of the treasures of my library.’’—- 
J. W. Magruder, Gen. Sec., Federated Charities, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Better on American Subjects 


‘*Itis the best Encyclopaedia, so far as my knowledge 

‘goes. I hare compared a number of arlicles on 

** American subjecis with similar articles |in a well- 

‘*known American encyclopaedia], and found the 

‘** Britannica more satisfactory."'"—Walter E. Coffin, 
— Iowa Loan & Trust Co., Des Moines, 
owa. 


Very Good Articles on Textiles 


** The books of the old edition were so heavy and bulky 
‘*that I found it was really no pleasure in reading them 
** at length, whereas the new ones are given preference 
**to even current magazines. I subscribe for all the 
‘‘leading ones and now read only the most noteworthy 
‘* articles in them, then again revert to the new Encyclo- 
‘*paedia. * 


‘*I find that the articles on Electricity and Aeronautics 
‘‘and Flax, Linen, Jute and Cotion manufacture, in 
**which latter commodities I am particularly interested 
‘* because of my business. are exceptionally good.” 
= C. Bowman, Mgr., Linen Thread Co., Chicago, 


Valuable to Banker and Farmer 
‘*T have had occasion to become thoroughly informed 
*‘ of the value of the work. I do not believe that there 
“*is any subject of interest or that affects human affairs, 
‘* but what is intelligently treated. For the information 
‘* of the farmer I desire to say that to my great surprise 
* I found that the theory of the modern Silo was set forth 
‘‘in this work with the same completeness that it is set 
** forth in government publications upon the subject.” 
James E. Ferguson, Temple State Bank, Temple, 
Texas. 


Valuable Summary of Knowledge 
of Electricity 


‘*I have made useful reference to the Encyclopaedia 
‘* Britannica in a few instances and have found the 
‘* information I was looking for in very full and satis- 
‘** factory form. I have taken occasion to read with 
‘** some care the arlicle on electricity—a subject in which 
**T have special interest—and I was surprised to find 
** the fullness and completeness of the information con- 
‘‘tained in it. It is in truth a resumé of all that has 
‘* been and is known on the subject of electricity from the 
** coining of the name electron to the latest and innu- 
** merable applications of that force.’'—R. S. Taylor, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Britannica for a Cash Payment of Only $5.00 


Could any offer be more reasonable ? 


on May 28th we are obliged by instructions from the publishers, the Press of the University of Cambridge, England, to advance the price of 


the Britannica $29 to $50 per set according to the style of binding. Buying now—before May 28th—is a practical saving for the every-day man or woman. 
If you wish completer information about this 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, sign the blank below requesting us to send our large handsome 


Prospectus. 


This will be mailed you free of cos., or you are invited to visit our offices: 


Building, Chicago; Monadnock Building, San Francisco; Kent Building, Toronto. 


Order To- 
and Save $29 to $50 


Order To- 


and receive your set 
while we have stock 


120 W. 32nd St., New York; 945 Drexel Building, Philadelphia; People’s Gas 





day 
day 





Application for the Prospectus 


Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica with particulars of present prices, bindings, deferred 
payments, bookcases, etc. 


LD —t. 
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May Sale 


at “The Linen Store” 


During the month of May, in accordance with 
our annual custom, we shall offer important re- 
ductions in price in practically every department. 
In some instances the goods consist of special purchases which we were 
able to secure at unusually advantageous terms, but most of the goods 
are taken from our regular ‘stock and reduced in price. 

We have printed a little booklet describing the goods in detail which 
we shall be glad to send to you upon request. 

The collection includes: 

Table Linen—A number of favorite designs have been selected for 
large reductions in price, while a still larger number have been marked 
down about ten per cent. 

Fancy Table Linen—A fine array of embroidered and lace’ trimmed 
goods of the moderate priced variety for summer use have been 
especially reduced. 

Bed Linen and Towels—Special reduction on many of the most 
desired goods. 

Ladies’ Neckwear and Hosiery—Spccial and reduced prices on a 
number of important and desirable lines. 

French Lingerie, Silk and Knit Underwear—New and lower prices 
on many of the popular goods. : 


Dresses and Waists—a beautiful display of seasonable goods at very 
attractive prices. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Altention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 








































































































A New, Practical : Its | 
<a. Orinin and | PB STUD Seo hu tthaennngonate 
for Determination students in yd part of the — 7 
Physicians o| BreAihe htc eagle Sater 
Thos. E. Reed, M.D. | * isc - te Cocsmereial and Tiostrative wing. 
and Par ents | : Roe jorma! andApplied Art, Profit or Culture. 
$3 00 e REBMAN CoO. Thoroughly Equipped Resid School 

. e New York Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Studente 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 789 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mic! 


| 
| 





The University of Chicago 
HOME 282 


For detailed ine -. 7 fet, 
STUDY formation address Ni € 13 


24nd Year UV. of C.(Div. R )Chicago, Ill. Mitchell Tower 








THE HANOUM CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 
Blue Birds, 6 to 12 years old—Camp Girls, 12 to 20 years 





| old—College Club. 


MR. and MRS. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH 
Box D, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 





‘Preparatory School For Sale 





PITTSBURG, PA. 
Excellent condition—terms reasonable. Investigate. Write 
A.B.C. care of Ltrerary DI1GEstT. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor a incott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseuwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers tocolleges. public and private school, 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0, Pratt, Mer. 


DON’T CUT TONSILS, Sex 


Read Dr. Faulkner’s Book—‘‘Tonsils and Voice,”” $2.00 
Presbyterian Book Store, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and thei! 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


- _ (Illustrated) 5 
By William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D.,imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
edical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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With His Test Tubes He 
Saved Thousands 
of Lives 


What would you give to hear 
him—the great Pasteur—tell 
in his own words how he dis- 
covered that most diseases are 
caused by germs? 


—or to hear Lord Lister tell how he dis- 
covered the value and use of antiseptics? 


—or William Harvey describe his dis- 
covery that the blood circulates? 


In the most wonderful library in the 
world, more than 300 of the men who 
have really made history—scientists, 
statesmen, explorers, philosophers, 
biographers, poets, historians, drama- 
tists, theologians, novelists—are each 
represented by his greatest masterpiece. 
Do you know the fascinating story of 
that library — 


The Famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Do you know that out of all the liter- 
ary classics in the world there are just 
418 that sixty-seven leading university 
authorities agree are best worth knowing? 
Do you know what those 418 master- 
pieces are? Wouldn’t you like to know? 


The “most valuable book- 
let about books” free 


The whole story is told in a remarkable 
free booklet. 

It is a ¢* guidebook to books”’ ; it contains 
expert advice about your reading. There 
is a copy for you—free. Merely clip 


the coupon, 


THE LITERARY 


How to 


DIGEST 


Strengthen Your Will 


Over 20,000 People, Principally Big Business Men, 
Already Use This Book—Sent Free for Inspection 


In ‘* Power o 


of the Will. T 
sons. These kk 
one of the most 
analyses of Wil 


miraculous. 


into wonderful 


by intelligent 
Frank Channing Haddock, 
‘h.D., MUS. is that this gre 


DORMANT. And through NOT 
become UNABLE to use it. 





Without realizing it, we become slz 


and blind habits. We become victims 


dock has compiled a 
scientific course in the Training 


sections, and consists of 


their results have bordered on the 


Psychologists have long recog- 
nized that the Will can be trained 


ory, or like any one of the senses, 
The trouble with almost every one 


faculties IS NOT USED. 


f Will '’ Prof. Had- 


thorough trolling others. 
destiny. 
he wo k is in four 
28 les- 
sssons are based on 
profound scientific 
1-Power ever made; 


analysis, due to 


day of death. 


power—like mem- 
exercise and use. 


atest of all human 
Itlies of a young Davic 
using it, we soon 
ives to weak fears 
of procrastination. 


What Readers Say 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 


ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador. Lieut. 


for they realize the need of a stron 
doing. The letters given below are 
a mass six feet high. 
may be seen at our office any time. 

how users feel about this great work, 

I have your ‘Power of Will"’ and 
would not take $100 for it.—J.A. 
WAGNER, Sec’y-Treas., Toronto 
Academy of Music, Edmonton, Can. 

Enclosed find check for another 
copy. Ihave found great pleasure in 
studying this work.—J. Kraw, of 
Klaw & Erlanger, Theater Mag- 
nates, New York City. 

In it I found rules and principles 
that make it worth its weight in gold. 

—Dist. Atty. Goopwin, Oil City, 
a. 

Most remarkable work of the nature 
ever examined.—DR. BARGE, New- 
man, Ga. 

Only wish I had a little of this 
knowledge years azo.— R. an Os- 
BORNE, Office of the Sec’ y, Gov't of 
Porto Rico. 

I have never seen anything the equal 
| of this book.—T. H. Cook, Produc- 
ers Refining Co., Bakersfield, Cal. 

The five day examination period al- 
lowed by vou is certainly long enough 
fo convince any one that this ts a book 
one needs, I regret I did not know 
there was @ book like this long ago. 
My enthusiasm is beyond description. 





The price of ‘‘ Power of Will”’ 


Simply send the attached coupon, 
card, or giving a reference. The boo 
mail, and you can keep it five days. 

you do not want it, mailit back. C 
before you turn the page and forget. 





| Pelton Publishing Company 4 


| 
'19 Wilcox Block M 


is $3.00 
it to you at once, without obligation. 
| whether you can afford not to own it. 


Justice of Supreme Court Parker, Wu Ting Fang, 


-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska, Asst. 


Postmaster-General Britt, General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co., E. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs Adding Machine Co. — 
these and thousands of other leaders of men havé@used this great course, 


g will to succeed in what they are 
only a few chosen at random from 


Each came entirely unsolicited, and the originals 


We publish a few merely to indicate 
AFTER they have used it. 

—Roy S. Tuarp, Passenger Dept., 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Has helped me a great deal—i 
health and personal power.—HENRY 
Maximovitz, Priceburg, Pa. 

Better than anything I have met in 
forty years’ study of these subjects. 
Its majestic mapping out of asteadily 
progressive course, profound, yet clear 
and vibrant in expression, is most 
satisfying. I am certainly grateful 
to secure this book. — REV. Wo. 
HENRY BARNES, 612 N. 43rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I would not willingly separate my- 

elf from it. — CHas. W. MEars, 
pot Mgr. Ww inton Motor Car Co., 
Clevel ind, Ohio. 

I am delighted with ‘Power of 
Will.’ No man can read it without 
becoming a stronger man. — J. S. 
TaybLor.Sec’y Retail Grocers’Assn., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Has startled thinking men all over 
the world. If you want io know what 
vou are, or can be—gel il. Itopens 
up @ new world.—JAMES F. E.ts, 
Pres., National School of Salesman- 
ship, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sent FREE For Inspection For Five Days 


but we will send 
Judge for yourself 
Send no money now. 
enclosing your business 
k will be sent by return 
If at the end of that time 
ut out the coupon now, 


We let OTHERS control us, instead of ourselves con- 
We let pure circumstance shape our 
Our lives become an everlasting succession of 
unhappy fears and contemptible envy—all, in the last 


one fact alone—THAT WE HAVE 


BECOME TOO LAZY TO USE OUR OWN WILLS. 

‘** Power of Will”’ 
nine people out of every hundred need. It willinspire you 
with courage and self-confidence that will last till the 
It has made decisive men of action out of 
the most miserable down-and-outs. 
table well of strength to people afflicted with ill-health 
and nervous weakness. 
BITION—more fiery, 
women who have been turned from their life-purposes. 


“It has made me go to my work anew, with the spirit 


provides the shake-up that ninety- 


It has been a veri- 


It has RE-AWAKENED AM- 
because delayed—in men and 


1."" has written one middle-aged man. 


It has this rejuvenating effect upon everybody. No 
person is too great, or too small, not to be benefited by 
** Power of Will."’ 
spection—absolutely free. 


The book will be gladly sent for in- 


Partial Contents 


Below is the merest fraction of the 
long list of studies in this great work. 
They give no indication, of course, of 
the wonderfully stimulating character 
of thelessons. Dr. Haddock has long 
been recognized as one of the most in- 
— writers on Practical Psychol- 

gy now living. His work glows with 
a splendid, heartening philosophy 
that ranks him with James, Bergson, 
Eucken and Royce as a twentieth- 
century leader of thought. 

How to Develop Analytical Power 

How to Think *‘All Around "’ a Subject 

How to Concentrate— Detailed Directions 

How to Throw off Worry 

How to Make the Will Supreme 

How to Overcome Indecision 

iow Permanent Influence Over Others 
is Securec 

Fifty-Four Master Rules 
Other People 

How to Maintain the Central Factors of 
Bodily Health 

How to Secure Steady Nerves 

First Principles of Success 

How the Will Acts 

How To Test Your Will 

Methods of Developing Will 

Six Crown Principles for Developing Will 

Seven Principles of Drill for Mental 
Power 

How to Increase Powers of Observation 

How to Develop a Keen Gaze 

How to Train the Senses 

Law of Will Power in Habits 

How to Master Habit 

How to Master Anger and vibe ability 

The Mental Law of Habit Cu 

The Principles of Memory 

How to Develop Perfect Memory 

How to Banish Fear 

How to Overcome Hesitation in Speech 

How to Develop Abundance of Thought 

How to Overcome Unhealthy Mind 
States 

How to Overcome Stage Fright and Em- 
barrassment 


to Control 


19 Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
send me a 
“Power of Will" without 
I agree to remit $3.00 
or remail the book in 5 days. 


ANvame 


Address 


eriden, Conn. 











Lit. Dig. 5-2 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street 
New York City 
You may send me the free booklet containing the 
story of the famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
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Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 


a 
Estab. i892 


Prepares for the Bar. 

Col- 
Post - Graduate 
Classes begin each 
Send for catalog giving rules for ad- 


Three Courses: 
lege, 
and Business Law. 
month. 

mission to the bar of the several States. 
The Greatest Correspondenee Law Senool 

in the World 
Chicage. Cocrenpen tons”, School of L: 
| 0 Reaper Block, Chicago 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 
handbook—it's FREE 
| Science courses. For home 


| Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home-study Domestic 
»-making, teaching and well-paid positions 








German 


panish 
any other language learned quickly BRTaUENe 
and easily by either the Cylinder or 
Disk Cortinaphone Method at home. 
w 
ment plan, 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
1038 Mecca Bidg., 1600 Broadway, cor. 48th Street, New York 
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Italian-—s 


rite for FREE booklet today: EASY puy- 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


$28,000 WORTH OF BOOKS 


AT ABOUT 45 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR: 


REMOVAL SALE OF LARGEST MANUFACTURERS’ 
IN THE WORLD OF DE LUXE SUBSCRIPTION SETS 


For years we have been the largest manufacturers of subscription sets in the world selling our product at wholesale direct 
to dealers, We are going to move into new quarters, are discontinuing the present line, and to clean out the remainder of our stock 
quickly are offering it to Digest readers at a great reduction from the original published prices. 

These editions were strictly limited to 1000 sets of each author representing originally the manufacture of 24,000 sets of 
books totaling at their original published prices over a million dollars. On this immense stock we have less than 1200 sets 


on hand to dispose of at these absolutely unheard-of prices. 


We will guarantee every set of books to be fresh and perfect, packed in wooden boxes, and in every way exactly as represented. 


AINSWORTH. (lea. Eight volumes. Edition De Luxe. Brown leather 
backs and corners, special marble paper sides, special linings, full gold backs, 
gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands, with numerous full- 


paze illustrations by Cruikshank. $8 50 
30 Sets only. Listed at $17.50 and over. - - Sale Price, . 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. % lea. Four volumes. Translated by Edward Wil- 
liam Lane. Edition De Luxe. Dark red leather backs ‘ind corners, marble 
paper sides, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot 
bands. Four photogravure frontispieces and 56 half-tones. $6 50 
62 Sets only. Listed at $10.00 and over. ° - Sale Price, s 

AUSTEN. %{lea. Complete works, six volumes. Edition De Luxe. Brown 
leather with marble paper sides, full gold backs, gold tops, head and foot 
bands, untrimmed edges, special lining papers, six frontispieces, 32 half- 


48 Set Sale Price, $8.00 


48 Sets only. Listed at $17.50 and over. - - 
BALZAC. *(lea. 18 volumes. Edition De Luxe. Full red leather backs and 
corners, speciz ‘al marble sides and linings, gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed 
edges, silk head and foot bands. Eighteen photogravure frontis- 


pieces. Sale Price, $18.00 


53 Sets only. Listed at $40.00 and over. - - 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. *{ lea. Four volumes. Longfellow’s 
translation, with notes by Charles Welsh. Edition De Luxe. Full brown 
leather backs and corners, special marble paper sides and linings, gold 
backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, head and foot bands. Four photo- 
gravure f/ontispieces and numerous half-tones. 4, 50 
35 Sets only. Listed at $9.00 and over. ° ° Sale Price, $ 

DE MAUPASSANT. Complete novels and short stories in five volumes, 
privately printed, limited to 1000 sets. Edition De Luxe. 34 wine leather 
backs and corners, marble paper sides, uncut edges, silk head and foot bands. 
Five photograv ure frontispieces and 32 half-tones. 7 50 
27 Sets only. Listed at $12.50 and over. ° ° Sale Price, 3 . 
DICKENS. *{ lea. Complete in twenty volumes. Edition De Luxe. 
Leather on backs and corners of a rich red shade, special marble paper sides, 
special linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and 
foot bands. Illustrated with twenty photograv ure frontispieces and 150 
half-tone illustrations by Cruikshank, *‘ Phiz "’ and others. 0 
51 Sets only. Listed at $45.00 and over. - Sale Price, $20: 
DUMAS. *{ lea. Eighteen volumes. Edition De Luxe. Black leather 
backs and co-ners, special marble paper sides, special linings, full gold 
backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. 96f ull-page 
illustrations with a photogravure frontispiece of the Author. 18 

56 Sets only. Listed at $40.00 and over. -  - Sale Price, $18.00 
ELIOT. %{ lea. Complete novels in eight volumes. Edition De Luxe. 
Leather on backs and corners of a dark brown shade, special marble paper 
linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot 
bands. Photogravure frontispiece of the Author and 64 full-page illus- 
trations. 5 00 
22 Sets only. Listed at $17.50 and over. - ° Sale Price, $ ‘ 
GIBBON’S ROME. *(lea. Six volumes with notes by Dean Milman and 
M. Guizot and Dr. W illiam Smith. Edition De Luxe, limited to 1000 sets. 
Brown leather binding, with gold veined marble paper sides, full gold backs, 
gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands, special lining paper. 
Photogravure frontispieces and 48 half-tone sere © 8. 

71 Sets only. Listed at $16.50 and over. . e Sale Price, $ 00 
GREEN’S ENGLAND. *({lea. Five volumes. Edition De Luxe. Green 
leather backs and corners, special green marble paper sides, special linings, 
full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. 
Illustrated with five photogravure frontispieces and numerous full-page 
half-tones. é E 5 

65 Setsonly. Listed at $12.50 and over. -  -  SalePrice, $0.00 
HAWTHORWE. 2, lea. Nine volumes. Edition De Luxe. Dark blue 
leather backs and corners, special marble paper sides, special linings, 
full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. The 
illustrations include frontispieces with a photogravure frontispiece of the 


Author. 
33 Sets Sale Price, $9.00 


33 Setsonly. Listed at $17.50 and over. * é 
The above prices are strictly net cash with order. 





HUGO. 34 lea. Red leather backs and corners, gold vein marble paper 
sides, full i backs, gold tops, silk head and foot bands, untrimmed edges, 
special marbled paper sides. Edition De Luxe. Ten photogravure 
frontispieces and 80 half-tone illustrations. 

80 Sets only. Listed at $22.50 and over. ° ° Sale Price, $11.00 
IRVING. %{lea. Complete in ten volumes. Edition De Luxe. Leather 
on the backs. and corners, dark brown, special marble paper sides, special 
linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot 
bands. Photogravure frontispiece of the Author and many full-page illus- 


trat d ma 
37 Seb cole Lied at$22.50 and over. - -  SalePree, $11.00 


KIPLING. %{ lea. Ten volumes printed from new plates. Editon De 
Luxe. Full red leather backs and corners, special paper sides and linings, 
full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges. Illustrated with 40 full-page 
half-tones. 0 
66 Selsonly. Listed at $22.50 andover. - -  SalePrice, 910,00 
LONGFELLOW. 3{ lea. Six volumes. Edition De Luxe. Edited by 
Charles Welsh. Full brown leather backs and corners, marble paper sides and 
linings, gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. II- 
iustrated with six photogravurefrontispieces and about — pom 
38 Sets only. Listed at $13.00 and over. =.” Sale Price, $0019 
PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. * =. Complete in 
four volumes. Deciphered by Rev. J. Smith, with life of the Author and 
note by Lord Braybrooke. Edition De Luxe, published by the Nottingham 
Society. Black leather backs and corners, special gold-veined, marble 
paper sides and linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk 
head and foot bands. Four photogravure frontispieces and 100 half-tone 
illustrations. 
49 Sets only. Listed at $10.00 and over. - ~- Sale Price, $6.90 
PLATO. % lea. Translatedinto English. Three volumes. De Luxe Edi- 
tion, limited’ to 1000 sets. Full green leather backs and corners, marble paper 
sides, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges. Frontispieces. 3. 5 
Setsonly. Listed at$7.50 andover. ~~ Sele Price, 90000 
PLUTARCH. °%{ lea. Five volumes. Edition De Luxe. Dryden's 
translation, edited” by Prof. A. J. Clough, of Oxford University. Red 
leather backs and corners, marble paper sides, special linings, full gold 
backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. Five photo- 
gravure frontispieces and numerous half-tone illustrations. 
90 Sets only. <sted at $11.25 and over. - - Sale Price, $5. 50 
RAWLINSON. lea. The History of Ancient Egypt and The Seven 
Great Monarchies. Complete in five volumes. Edition De Luxe. Red 
leather backs and corners, special paper sides and linings, full gold backs, 
gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. Fully illustrated 
with photogravures, text cuts, full-page half-tones, maps, etc. 0 
24 Sch only, Listed at $12.50 and over. - - Sale Price, $6.0 
SCOTT. %lea. Twenty-four volumes, complete edition of the Waverley 
Novels. pot green leather backs and corners, special green marble paper 
sides, special linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head 
and foot bands. Two hundred full-page illustrations and twenty-four photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 24 00 
40 Sets only. Listed at $50.00 and over. ° - Sale Price, 3 . 
SHAKESPEARE. *{ lea. Twenty volumes. Complete unabridged 
works with the life of Shakespeare printed from the new large type plates of 
Bigelow, Smith & Co. Edition de Luxe. Full brown leather backs and corners, 
marble paper sides, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges. Illustrated 
with 20 photogravure frontispieces and 160 half-tones. 0 
8! Setsonly. Listed at$45.00 end omer. - — - + ‘Sele Price, Q2000 
STEVENSON. %{ lea. Ten volumes. Edition De Luxe. Wine leather 
backs and corners, gold-veined marble paper sides, full gold backs, gold tops, 
untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands, special linings. Ten photogravure 
frontispieces and 40 half-tone illustrations. 
60 Sets only. Listed at $22.50 and over. = ° Sale Price, $10.00 
THACKERAY. lea. Complete works inten volumes. Edition De 
Luxe. Dark blue leather backs and corners, special marble paper sides, special 
linings, full gold backs, gold tops, untrimmed edges, silk head and foot bands. 
Specially illustrated with 10 photogravures and 134 full-page illustrations by 


Brock and Thackeray 
72 Sets only. Listed at$24.50 and over. - + — SalePrice, $1100 


Books delivered free of transportation charges anywhere in the 


United States or Canada, and if purchasers are not satisfied and do not find the books exactly as represented, they are at 


liberty to return them and we will refund their money. 


We refer all customers to The National Nassau Bank of New York as to our responsibility and good faith in this matter. 
Orders will be filled in the sequence in which they are received, and if any item is out of stock money will be promptly refunded. 


BICELOW, 
i926 BROADWAY 


SMITH AND CO. 


NEW YORK 
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The Many-Volume 
Encyclopedia 


Contains as many articles as even. 


the largest encyclopedias 


This is made possible by — 

1. Thin paper and compact form. 

2. Conciseness. The articles are as short as they can be 
made without sacrificing intelligibility. Not a word is 
wasted. This saves the reader’s time, and presents at a 
glance the facts one wishes to know, without the elabo- 
rate essays that can best be found in single books and 
libraries. 

3. Full and complete cross-reference. 

tion. 


The low price of $5.00 net 


is remarkable for a book of this size—104% x 7x24, over 1600 pages. with il- 
lustrations and maps, bound strongly in ¥ leather with cloth sides and 
gilt top. Expectation of a large sale and compactness of manufacture 
make possible this low price. 














This avoids duplica- 














references from one volume to another. 


through unnecessary material. 


STOKES’ COMPLETE 
ONE-VOLUME 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


No more hunting for the right volume. 


No more 
No more 


Concisely written, ac- 
curate and thoroughly abreast of modern knowledge. 


Up-To-Date 





—Being just compiled, this is necessarily up-to-date. 


Strong in Philosophy and Science 





tracing 






wading 






The One-Volume 
Encyclopedia 








—The modern interest in these subjects is recognized, and they receive 
, clear treatment. 


full, and above all 
Ceography 
ERNE, SOS Fs SP = 


—Full geographical 
an atlas. 


Arrangement 





—Subdivisions of a subject are brought under a single 
heading, so that one may see them under a single fo- 
cus. Full cross-reference completes the convenience. 


Free descriptive leaflet 












information gives the book the value of F.A 


STOKES 
COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 
Send free circular 
of Stokes’ 1 Vol. En- 
cyclopedia. I incur no 





—Will be sent on application. You may 
order from your bookseller, or if that is 
not convenient, direct. 
mp agents or canvassers. 







obligation. 


We employ 











Publishers— FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY-— New York 





rl 


J .d.5-214 




















FOR SALE.—Good will, fixtures and lease of a first class 
school in vicinity of New York, in growing community. 
Or a partnership ‘with a practical teacher who can bring a 
guarantee of twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500), either in 
cash or boarding pupils, would be considered, at an early 
date, For terms and details address 

S. D., care of Literary Digest. 















Our own edition of a great 


628 THE BURNHAM 
ANTIQUE BOOK STORE 
54 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues issued frequently. 


Books, prints, broadsides and other literary curiosi- 
ties purchased. Odd books hunted for and found. 


1914 


Sent on request. 






















“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


Contains 16,075 of the best thoughts (quotations) 
of 1775 of the world’s best authors: and thinkers 
on 968 subjects arranged like’ a Dictionary. 682 
closely printed, double column pages, price $3.00. 
Sample pages free. 


F. B. DICKERSON CO. Box 54 Detroit, Mich. 





work long out of print 


Catlin’s Indians 


With Colored Plates 


The Manners, Customs, Languages, 
History and Conditions of the 
North American Indians 


By George Catlin. The experience of eight 
al travel among the Indian tribes, 1832-1839, 
efore they were overwhelmed by advancing 
civilization. Pictures vividly and with the 
authority of personal observation the daily life 
of each tribe in its native situation and in all its 
aspects, fighting, hunting, sporting, their super- 
Stitions, religions, and initiatory ceremonies, 
clothes and equipment for war and hunt, their 
chiefs and government, medicinemen, dwellings 
and encampments. Each detail is illustrated 34 
a colored plate reproduced exactly after the 
original paintings by Catlin, comprising in all 
180 full page colored plates contain- 
ing 320 separate portraits, views, etc., 
and two colored maps. 

.Two volumes—312 and 316 p 
tively; royal 8vo, bound in rich red cloth, 
front cover and back stamped in gold, gilt 


top. Published originally many 
years ago at $30. Our price.... 7.50 net 





















Expressage, 50c extra 
Send for Catalog of Remainders of Editions 


Leary’s Book Store 
Ninth Street, Below Market, opposite Post-Office 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









your pay-envelope. 


Entirely different from all others. 


es, respec- ha pays BI 


ter this great syster: 


Every Finger 
Specially - 
Trained! gm 


TYPEWRITIN 


It means an assured position—a BIG salary. 


It lifts you above competition, makes your work easy, fills 
The one system that will make you a genuine 
expertisthe Tulloss Touch System, the standard speed-method for 13 years. 
So easy of mastery that amy one can 


learn it. Will quickly double—TREBLE—your speed AND INCOME. 
How YOU—right now—using spare time only—can master this system, 
change from ‘‘sight’’ to ‘‘touch,’’ from mediocre to expert, 


Earn $25, $30 per week, AND U 


is told in full, with abundant proof, in big 48-page FREE book, just from iia 

the press, which describes this speed-developing method in detail. The one system that scientific ally 

trains the fingers into real efficiency. Delicate, definite gymnastic exercises develop every finger—every 

finger muscle—insure perfect accuracy, highest speed. This copyrighted system is never taught in busi- 
ness schools—you can learn it only direct from us. Tne book gives detailed information. 


STENOGRAPHERS : §'°°.": 


time. Mediocre typewriting is keeping your 
salary down, and always will. 
Be an expert yourseli—demand 
the expert’s salary. Easily—at home—without 
interference with regular work, you can mas- 
v. rite 75 to9o0 words per 
minute, absolutely {ree your work from errors, 
add $12 to $20 to your present weekly salary. 


Write NOW for the Great Free Book 


Make your start toward the better ability that will mean @ bigger in- 

one ; raph ae free. Send for yours today. 

The TULLOSS SCHOOL of TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
3265 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Stop merely ALL TYPEWRITER USERS : 





Expert ability 








SPEED 
PAYS 


Don't be satisfied with low-speed, inaccurate 
work. Learn to use all your fingers—to write as 
the pianist plays—unconsciously, without look- 
ing at the keys. Leave your mind free for think- 
ing what tosay. Save precious time—do better 
work. This great system, specifically designed 
for spare-time practice, will quickly make you 
thoroughly efficient. Send for the facts today. 


is no expense—no obligation. Any typewriter user may 
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The Franklin Six- Thirty 


Ht 


in cc « ie 


Six-Thirty Touring Car. Weight 27251bs. Price $2300 Six-Thirty Roadster. Weight 2630lbs. Price $2300 


AANA AAA TY seme summa —_ ere 0 
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For Economy and Comfort 


The Six-Cylinder Thirty Horse Power 


Franklin 


The touring car weighs 2725 pounds, the roadster 2630 pounds. Enclosed cars are propor- 
tionately light. Light weight means economy and comfort. The Franklin, light in weight (because 
of its scientific design), is also strong, flexible, dependable and equipped with large tires. 


Tire Mileage, Gasoline Mileage and Up-keep 


can be reasonable only when the car itself is reasonable. The success of the Franklin is based on the fact that 
it is a reasonable car—reasonable in size and weight—a car anyone able to buy a good car can afford to run. 

The simple, direct-cooled engine of the Franklin does not freeze in cold weather nor overheat in 
hot weather. Our best sales points are in the South, Dallas and San Antonio, Texas, and Los Angeles, 
California. In Arizona the Franklin is popular because it cools the best in the hot sands of the desert. 
In mountainous districts the Franklin excels in road work because it makes long climbs without overheating. 

Any Franklin dealer will weigh the car for you. 
Prices are f. 0. b. Syracuse, N. Y. Catalogue sent to any address. 


Note: Orders for enclosed cars, early fall delivery, accepted now. 


Franklin Automobile Company Syracuse N Y 
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Six-Thirty Sedan. Weight 2924lbs. Price $3200 == Six-Thirty Berlin. Weight 3121 lbs. Price $3400 


a IAAT 


2725 Pounds, 4’2-1nch Tires 
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ice $3400 
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